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+ LOVERS’ WALK IN SUMMER. 


ENTURESOME indeed is the trav- 
eller who abandons the well-worn 

trip ‘down the St. Lawrence,’’ and, in 
utter disregard of the guide-books and 
ticket-agents, selects for himself paths 
which are more interesting because they 





are less known. To his delighted vision 
are disclosed rare scenes of semi -civil- 
ized life, blended, with an almost Orien- 
tal coloring, into kaleidoscopic pictures 
soon to pass away, like those which have 
preceded, before the iconoclastic strides 
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of this practical generation. If he thus 
breaks away from the beaten path of 
travel so far as to take the water-route 
from Montreal to Ottawa, he may pass 
a few days at the capital of Canada in 
rapt enjoyment of the delightfully cool 
evenings: he may be entertained by the 
zest with which the natives don and wear 
their briefly-useful summer habiliments. 
Nay, more: he may even be amused 
by wonderfully artistic designs in white 
canvas boots and hats wound with long 
bands of daés¢e or white muslin, with now 
and then a peacock’s feather to break up 
the conventional stiffness of a man’s ap- 
parel. Amused he will be, and that is 
all. There is neither life nor activity, 
social, political, parliamentary or other- 
wise. In a word, his comfort and his 
amusement have been served at the ex- 
pense of all adventure and instruction ; 
and his mistake of the season of the year 
in visiting Ottawa is the mistake of.a life- 
time, unless he returns when the ther- 
mometer dwells somewhere in the base- 
ment and the warmer stories above are 
locked in reserve for the annual advent 
of such summer fools as he. 

A far better plan is to start from Mon- 
treal in midwinter, writing a farewell- 
for -two-weeks letter to your wife or in- 
amorata. The porter of the hotel will 
readily undertake the charge of your 
luggage if his coat-of-arms (nothing 
else is orthodox here) is quartered in 
the usual way, while yqu hie yourself to 
the eastward of Montreal Mountain and 
lie in wait for a train on the Chemin de 
Fer de Q.,M., O.and O. This isa road 
about three hundred and twenty-five 
miles in length, which has just been 
opened from Quebec through Hoche- 
laga, Montreal’s ancient suburb, to Hull, 
the very beginning of Ottawa's greatness. 
The second-class cars afford the best op- 
portunities for study, although they fair- 
ly reek with smoke from the strong pipes 
of the habitants. To them this railroad 
is a novelty, a new toy as it were. It has 
opened to the outside world a strip of 
country along the northern bank of the 
Ottawa, with half its stations named after 
some saint or other, and by the preten- 
tious character of its name, ‘ The Que- 





bec, Montreal, Ottawa and Occidental,” 
giving promise of great things when once 
the connection with Western railways is 
made by means of a contemplated bridge 
at Ottawa. 

As you jog along a little black-eyed 
Frenchman who vends cigars and ap- 
ples stops in front of the bench on-which 
you are seated, and displays a large card- 
board on which are half a dozen miser- 
ably printed badges of Lorne and Louise. 
Feigning ignorance, you ask who they 
are, and when he gives their titles you 
evasively inquire still further into their 
antecedents, on the ground that as a 
stranger in these parts you cannot be 
expected to buy the portraits of persons 
of whom you know nothing. Back comes 
the coup de grace to all your chaffing in 
the reply, “I don’t know much about 
them: I only know they are a good 
family.” 

The train dashes across the various 
tributaries of the Ottawa, and finally 
passes the swiftly-running Gatineau. In 
the distance the lights of Ottawa are re- 
flected from the ice of the river, and in 
a few moments you are bundled into an 
omnibus and are enjoying the rare feli- 
city of a two-mile drive over rough road- 
ways and across lumber-chutes, until the 
conveyance finally stops at the only build- 
ing here worthy the name of hotel in the 
eyes of an American. You are shown to 
your room, where you lave agreeably 
in the famed soft water of the Ottawa 
River. Out from your grip-sack comes 
your scanty apparel, to hang up which 
you must make a running jump for the 
bed and reach over to the farther side, 


where a long line of hooks is inserted . 


in a convenient door. Your shaving- 
apparatus must be within call, for bar- 
ber-shops are neither frequent nor well 
appointed, the true Canadian scarcely 
knowing the use of a razor. As your 
bureau-drawer is opened you find the 
thoughtful housekeeper’s spool of black 
linen thread, with a needle, all ready for 
recreant buttons—a care often bestowed 
upon the traveller in Canada, Venetian 
blinds at the windows send a cold chill 
through your frame. You retire between 
the extremes of ice-water taken internal- 
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ly, and steam-heat applied externally, a 
card upon the door informing you that 
the latter is “free,” and permitting you 
to turn it on from the gilded pipes that 
play hide-and-seek through the curious 
corners of the room. 

In the morning you think of doing a 
smart thing by rising early, but are sur- 
prised to find that it is an hour later than 
you had calculated upon, having made no 
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account of the northern latitude of the 
place. You spring up, and are horrified 
to find the ice still remaining in your 
pitcher, and yet it does not seem ex- 
tremely cold. A little tinkling of old-fash- 
ioned tavern-bells comes up from the of- 
fice below. The porter meanders through 
the hall and shouts, “ Breakfast !’’ with 
stentorian lungs. A pull at the Venetian 
blinds reveals a window-casing deep set 
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THE OLD SPARKS HOUSE. 


within a stone wall, like the embrasures 
which perform the office of lighting the 
Grand Seminary in Quebec. You look 
down and across small two- and three- 
story buildings, and shudderingly read 
“Turkish Baths” on a distant sign. A 
hasty breakfast, begun with the regula- 
tion oat-meal porridge and ending with 
the equally regulation corn bread and 
milk, gives you courage and caloric 
enough to start for the street, leaving 
the door of your room unlocked with- 
out risk of loss. 

Ottawa is not a handsome city. The 
only noteworthy buildings, aside from 
those that belong to the government, 
are the Post-Office and the City Hall. 
And yet it is an interesting city, because 
it is, and always has been, a series of 
surprises—to none more so than to Phil- 
emon Wright of Woburn, Massachusetts, 





who founded Hull about the year 1800. 
In his employ for several years was Nich- 
olas Sparks, a native of Wexford, Ireland. 
Soon after the close of the war of 1812 a 
large number of officers and soldiers in 
the British army settled along the Rideau 
River, the site of Ottawa being deeded to 
John Burrowes Honey and others. On 
the 25th of September, 1821, Mr. Sparks 
bought of Mr. Honey two hundred acres 
—almost the entire purchase—for ninety- 
five pounds in gold. When Mr. Sparks 
took possession the whole country wore 
a desolate aspect. Great pines, blacken- 
ed with fire, shot their needle-like points 
toward the sky. A few small buildings 
near the portage of the Chaudiére Falls 
were all that marked the site of the pres- 
ent city, save one log dwelling near the 
spot where he erected the first stone house 
hereabouts, which still exists in a good 











state of preservation. The prospect was 
indeed a gloomy one for Mr. Sparks and 
his investment. 

In the mean time England had set 
about remedying the strategic weakness 
of Canada as revealed in the war just 
closed. The peculiar configuration of 
the country laid it open to attack on 
either flank, while the centre might be 
engaged with the most prosperous sec- 
tion of the United States. Great expense 
was therefore incurred in building canals 
for more especial use in time of war. 
With such a mission in view, Lieutenant- 
Colonel By of the Royal Engineers came 
fresh from building the Cascade Canal in 
the St. Lawrence and the martello towers 
at Quebec, and encamped his force of. 
surveyors at the mouth of the Rideau. 
By making use of this river and the Ca- 
taraqui he was enabled between the years 
1823 and 1827 to connect Kingston, the 
key to Canada, with Montreal, its metrop- 
olis, by a route ‘entirely independent of 
the St. Lawrence River. This was a gen- 
uine surprise to Mr. Sparks, for it caused 
his land at the mouth of the Rideau to 
make rapid strides in value. The little 
hamlet, called “ Bytown,”’ grew apace, 
until in 1854 it was incorporated as a 
city, the name being changed to “Ot- 
tawa.”” Mr. Sparks’s wealth also grew 
apace till his death in 1862, when he 
left a most valuable estate, a cherished 
memory, and his name in the principal 
business-street of the place. 

But it was reserved for Queen Victoria 
to give the final surprise in 1858, by des- 
ignating Ottawa as the capital of Cana- 
da. It was acoup-d’ état so far as the as- 
pirations of other cities were concerned. 
During all the varied phases of govern- 
ment through which Canada had passed 
since the conquest the capital had shift- 
ed about without a settled habitation. 
Quebec had no rival with which to di- 
vide the honor until the division of Can- 
ada in 1791 made Niagara—and after- 
ward Toronto—the capital of the Upper 
Province, Quebec still remaining the cap- 
ital of the Lower Province. Thus wide- 
ly separated did the two seats of govern- 
ment remain until 1841, when Kingston 
was selected as the sole capital. In 1844 
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Montreal was chosen on account of its 
more central location, but lost this ad- 
vantage by reason of a mob which in 
1849 insulted Lord Elgin, the governor- 
general, and burned the Houses of Par- 
liament in revenge for the obnoxious Re- 
bellion Losses bill. Toronto and Que- 
bec were then designated as the capitals, 
each to be occupied alternately. Such 
an itinerant system was neither pleasant 
nor profitable, and the legislature, after 
much wrangling, agreed to refer the mat- 
ter to the queen, who in 1858 surprised 
all by naming Ottawa. In great con- 
sternation, Toronto, Kingston, Quebec 
and Montreal endeavored to have the 
question reopened, but in vain. 

For a New-World city, Ottawa is more 
cosmopolitan than any of her above- 
named rivals for the precedency. She 
may lack the frequent jours gras of the 
region about Quebec; her streets may 
never resound to the music of the New 
Year’s des Jgnoleux of the lower St. Law- 
rence as they gather food for the poor; 
and she may seldom exhibit the pictu- 
resque costumes which are slowly fading 
from all parts of the Dominion. On the 
other hand, neither her streets nor her 
citizens present that ultra-Scotch appear- 
ance which characterizes the cities of 
Western Canada, although her prosper- 
ity is largely due to Scottish thrift and 
enterprise. Between these extremes she 
occupies a cosmopolitan mean. Streets 
of one nationality intersect streets of an- 
other nationality, just as the English and 
the Scotch and the French jostle each 
other on the sidewalks and the wooden 
axle of the Frenchman collides with the 
London-built landau. The ordinary ho- 
tels are named after past or present gov- 
ernors- general, and exhibit all possible 
combinations of the royal arms with to- 
tally impossible lions and dragons. The 
shop-windows are filled with choice silks, 
flowers or furs which would do credit to 
a Broadway front. All the signs are in 
English, save where an occasional “ar- 
gent a préter” round the corner shows 
that there may be exceptions to the gene- 
rality of the traders, who are content with 
a fair living and do not care to incur the 
risk which accompanies speculation. A 
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genuine cockney — probably he of the 
canvas boots and white muslin hat in 
the summer—with his hair parted in the 
middle and a single lens applied to one 
eye, looks at the passing ladies with a 
stare of rather unusual length even in a 
land where staring is so common as to 
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seem exempt from rudeness. The ladies 
themselves are marvels of comfort in their 
fur coats or long ulsters of Irish frieze, 
which render impossible all attempts to 
move with ease or grace. Their naiveté, 
their dark sparkling eyes and their rud- 
dy cheeks proclaim defiance of the wea- 


ON THE RIDEAU. 


ther, a readiness for a long walk and a 
general state of serene contentment which 
is refreshing to behold. 

Although Ottawa may be called hyper- 
borean in comparison with other capitals 
on the American continent, it is in the 
same latitude with Paris and Vienna. 
The climate is uniformly kind to all ex- 
cept those who have weak lungs; and 
such unfortunates would not be strong 
elsewhere. You may enjoy the superb 
drives along the Gatineau, Ottawa and 
Rideau even if the summer zephyrs have 
departed. The frozen locks of the Ri- 
deau Canal, diving to successive deeps 
along and below the revétement - walls 
of the government grounds, thereby sep- 
arating Major’s and Barrack Hills; the 
artistic and European-like bridges known 
as the Dufferin and Sappers’; several 
handsome churches and schools built 





of ‘that gray Trenton limestone which 
gives an air of solidity to Montreal,— 
all these are worthy of your notice and 
may be appreciated in spite of the keen 
atmosphere. 

A never-failing source of enjoyment is 
the “ Big Kettle’’ of the Chaudiére. The 
rapids in the Ottawa commence six miles 
above the bridge which connects the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and 
at this point they gather strength to leap 
fifty feet into the caldron below. From 
the bridge we watch a small strip of the 
river which has been turned aside from 
the falls to serve a neighboring lumber- 
mill. Thence the olive-green streamlet 
pours over and strikes upon a slaty ledge 
with an harmonious note a third higher 
than the sullen F of the great cataract 
above. Nor is the eye charmed less than 
the ear. The rushing water breaks into 
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a thousand phantom bouquets, sparkling 
in the sunlight and jostling each other in 
endless variety. 

Timber is the great industry which gives 
an air of prosperity to Ottawa. The pic- 
turesqueness of many a beautiful land- 
scape is spoiled by the numerous chutes 
required to convey the logs or manufac- 
tured lumber around the rapidly-falling 
waters. Still, the products of the quarry 
and of the mine are gradually develop- 
ing, and an era of manufactures begins 
to dawn in the immediate future. An 
agricultural centre Ottawa can hardly 
expect to be, and’ yet the recent discov- 
ery of phosphates in the neighboring hills 
will open the soil to products hitherto un- 
known. In spite of Ottawa’s dependence 
upon Western Canada and the United 
States for many of the necessaries of life, 
the prices which rule are certainly rea- 
sonable. We quote from last Decem- 
ber: Chickens, per pair, 25 cents;  tur- 
keys, 60; butter, 14; eggs, 20; potatoes, 
50; flour, $5; hay, $11. 

Soon after the queen had made choice 
of Ottawa, Sir Edmund Head, then gov- 
ernor-general, planned the government 
buildings, and the corner-stone was laid 
by the prince of Wales in 1860. Two of 
the number, nearly a thousand feet apart, 
are located on the Wellington street front. 
The third, or Parliament Building, lies be- 
tween them and some hundreds of feet to 
the rear. From a distance the grouping of 
the three buildings is very effective. But 
the only place within the heart of the 
city affording a tolerable view is Elgin 
street, down which the best architectural 
effect may be obtained, just as St. Paul’s 
in London is seen most satisfactorily 
through a dingy courtyard generally 
overlooked by the hasty traveller. 

A broad expanse of creamy sandstone 
relieved with arches of red from Pots- 
dam, New York, and trimmings of gray 
from Ohio; a covering of variegated 
slate pierced with gables and dormer- 
windows; terminals and crests of iron 
in blue and gold; huge towers of solid 
masonry adorned with griffins and oth- 
er monstrosities and ending in turrets or 
domes, — such are the detailed features 
of the “Pointed Gothic’’ style as mod- 





ified to suit the requirements of the cli- 
mate. And yet so unfortunate has been 
the selection of material that parts of the 
great work are already yielding to the 
hostility of the elements. 

The main avenue of approach to the 
Parliament Building pierces a broad 
plaza handsomely laid out with drives 
and walks terminating in a central foun- 
tain. Terraces faced with stone add to 
the otherwise diminutive height of the 
building, and the inevitable ‘“ Sebastopol 
guns” give a warlike aspect to the scene. 
Along the upper terrace a turn to the 
right brings us to the Rideau Canal. The 
eye follows the Ottawa eastward for many 
miles, and then, among the suburban res- 
idences, discovers Rideau Hall, the home 
of the governor-general. Retracing our 
steps and gaining the western bluff, we 
have a magnificent view past the Chau- 
diére to the Des Chénes Rapids of the 
upper Ottawa. 

At our feet lies the beautiful summer 
retreat known as Lovers’ Walk, a path 
akin to Flirtation Walk at West Point. 
Rumor has it that even on a winter's eve 
a lady sat here not unattended, when 
suddenly the draft from a neighboring 
orifice, which supplied fresh air to the 
House of Commons, was so strong as to 
draw forth the contents of her chatelaine. 
Down through that august body of repre- 
sentatives floated the airy mouchoir just 
as her father, the honorable member 
for ——, was in the midst of a splendid 
rhetorical effort. 

We seek refuge from the bleak air in 
the Library, modelled after that of the 
British Museum. The exterior is home- 
ly, but the interior offers attractions not 


to be resisted. A statue of Queen Vic- © 


toria by Marshall Wood keeps guard 
over the delvers among the sixty thou- 
sand tomes gathered within the walls. 

Once away from the Library, we notice 
the architectural incongruities between 
the western wing and its new extension, 
and step within the central tower of the 
Pagliament Building. The outlook takes 
in the tower of the eastern wing, where 
is the chamber of the Privy Council, to- 
gether with the private offices of the gov- 
ernor-general and the premier, Sir John 
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A. Macdonald, whose smiling face always 
gives the stranger a pledge of welcome. 
If we turn about, we enter a spacious ves- 
tibule constructed of marble and sand- 
stone. But why are the beauties of these 
interior carvings destroyed by a covering 
of miserable paint? Long corridors ex- 
tend on the right to the Senate Chamber, 
and on the left to the House of Com- 
mons, each being of equal dimensions 
with the British House of Lords — viz. 
eighty-two feet by forty-five, and fifty 
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feet in height. Hammer beams of Can- 
ada pine make a frame for the opaque 
glass of the ceilings, and the variegated 
marbles of Arnprior and Portage du Fort 
lend their rich hues to the arches and 
columns. 

Parliament stands adjourned for only 
six weeks at a time, and with the lapse 
of each succeeding six weeks a procla- 
mation is issued which, to uninitiated 
eyes, would seem to call it together again. 
But it is not till the proclamation is final- 


HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


ly worded to include “for the transaction 
of business” or ‘for the despatch of busi- 
ness’ that the exact date of the opening 
becomesknown. InLord Dufferin’s time 
as the day approached the announcement 
was made that Her Excellency the count- 
ess of Dufferin would be present at the 
opening of Parliament, and that all per- 
sons desiring cards of admission must 
call upon “the gentleman usher of the 
black rod.” Since the advent of the 
princess Louise the announcement of 
her intention to be present is not made, 
it being considered a matter of course 
that she will attend. ‘“ Black Rod” still 
issues tickets as of old. 





The arrival of the princess at the Par- 
liament House is announced by a royal 
salute of twenty-one guns, and that of 
the governor-general by a vice-regal sa- 
lute of nineteen guns—both from the 
Nepean Point Battery. The escort from 
Rideau Hall to the grand entrance of the 
main tower—almost exclusively reserved 
for such occasions—is furnished by the 
Princess Louise Dragoon Guards, a most 
excellently-drilled troop. The Governor- 
General’s Foot Guards also act as a guard 
of honorand givetheroyal salute. Cheers 
from the crowd of bystanders mark the 
arrival and departure of “ Their Excel- 
lencies,” although the thermometer may 








indicate thirty below zero, as it did on 
the last opening-day. 

In the mean time the Senate Chamber 
presents a most animated scene. The ap- 
pointed hour for opening is three o'clock, 
but the fortunate ticket - holders are ad- 
mited to the galleries two hours earlier. 
Many bring their luncheons and remain 
in the corridors for hours, in the hope of 
gaining desirable positions on the opening 
of the doors. A portion of the gallery op- 
posite the ‘“throne”’ is ‘‘reserved exclu- 
sively for ladies in full evening-dress who 





DOMINION COAT-OF-ARMS, 


for want of space may not be enabled to 
obtain a seat on the floor of the House.”’ 
Some two hundred ladies have availed 
themselves of this privilege, and about 
the same number are upon the floor be- 
low. Immediately in front of the can- 
opied throne are two or more of the 
lieutenant-governors of the several prov- 
inces. They have donned the dark-blue 
Windsor uniform, and appear in pleasing 
contrast with the scarlet robes and con- 
ventional ermine of the supreme - court 
judges immediately at their rear. On 
either side of the throne is also seen the 
same contrast of the dark-blue uniform 
of the premier and his cabinet with the 
brilliant hues of the various aides-de- 
camp and other military officers in at- 
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tendance. Farther down the room is 
“His Worship” the mayor of Ottawa, 
clad in a scarlet cloak and apparently 
bending under the weight of his gold 
chain of office. Beyond are the chap- 
lain and clerks of the Senate in silken 
gowns, and the reverend senators them- 
selves, whose term of office is for life and 
who number seventy-eight—two more 
than we have in the United States with 
ten times the population of Canada. The 
remaining space is filled with the two 
hundred ladies already noted, the clergy 
of Ottawa and a few privileged guests. 

A kind of ‘‘dim religious light’’ falls 
through the opaque glass ceiling and 
streams in through the stained win- 
dows, casting a mellow tint upon the 
hangings of the throne and the crimson 
carpet with its fleurs-de-iis. The recent 
wonderful attempts to fresco the hand- 
some chamber in different shades of 
green and red form an interesting study 
for those who have “talked themselves 
out.” An air of hushed expectancy 
makes us doubtful whether it is a great 
wedding or a great funeral we are wait- 
ing to see. Suddenly an aide-de-camp 
appears with “Black Rod,” ushering in 
the governor - general, followed by the 
officers of the staff. His Excellency 
enters the chamber with his hat off, but 
replaces it immediately as he takes his 
seat on the throne. 

In former times—from 1841 to 1878— 
only one (and the identical) chair was 
the tenant'of the throne. This was used 
by the governors-general one after an- 
other. But the advent of a “semi-royal” 
régime has made it necessary to pro- 
vide two chairs, so that the princess 
Louise can share the throne with the 
marquis of Lorne. The princess appears 
in mourning on account of the recent 
death of the princess Alice, but her plain 
attire is relieved by a necklace and a cor- 
onet of diamonds. The governor-general 
wears the handsome Windsor uniform, 
which is of a very dark blue and em- 
broidered with gold lace. There are five 
grades of this uniform, and they are dis- 
tinguished by the width and amount of 
the gilded ornaments to which they are 
entitled: First class, for the use of gov- 
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ernors-general only; second class, for 
lieutenant - governors; third class, for 
ministers of the Crown and members 
of the Privy Council; fourth class, for 
deputy heads of departments ; fifth class, 
for heads of subordinate departments and 
chief assistants in principal departments. 

And now there is again an air of hush- 
ed expectancy, for the governor-general 
has just summoned 
the House of Com- 
mons to attend at the 
bar of the Senate. 
This popular branch 
of the government 
has been waiting im- 
patiently to be called 
from its own chamber. 
Three loud knocks are 
heard at the door, and 
the sergeant-at-arms 
announces a message 
from the governor- 
general. The Speak- 
er gives permission 
to admit ‘the messen- 
ger. The sergeant-at- 
arms takes the rich- 
ly-gilded mace from 
its reposing- place on 
thetable, and in walks 
“Black Rod,” clad in 
a black dress suit and 
bearing the insignia 
of his office, a small 
stick of ebony. Bow- 
ing slowly to the 
Speaker, he presents 
in both English and 
French the request of 
the governor-general 
that “the faithful Commons” proceed in 
a body to the Senate Chamber. “ Black 
Rod” then executes a backward move- 
ment with the extreme of grace, and leads 
the array of silk-gowned Speaker and 
clerks, while the members follow with 
the decorum inspired by the golden 
mace, still in the hands of the sergeant- 
at-arms. 

Having reached the door of the Sen- 
ate Chamber, “Black Rod" knocks 
thrice. On admittance ‘being given he 
outdoes himself in bowing with the ut- 








most suaviter in modo and announces, 
“The gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons.” At this stage of the proceedings 
the governor-general removes his hat for 
an instant out of respect for the Com- 
mons and in direct reply to a bow from © 
the Speaker. He also removes the hat 
momentarily in addressing honorable 
gentlemen of both Senate and Com- 
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PRINCESS LOUISE 1N HER WINTER WRAPS, 


mons during the delivery of his “speech 
from the throne,” which he reads first in 
English and then in French; after which 
a copy in manuscript is handed to the 
Speaker. The Commons then retire, 
somewhat in confusion. The vice-regal 
party passes between files of soldiery to 
the open air, and sets off for Rideau Hall 
to the strains of ‘God Save the Queen !” 
and the shouts of the populace. 

To one familiar with the opening of 
the British Parliament these ceremonies 
seem but a tame imitation. The red 
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cloaks and ermine of the House of 
Lords; the gaudy costumes of the em- 
bassies; the rich hue of the woolsack, 
dignified by the lord chancellor, and 
leaned upon, for good luck, by the prin- 
cess of Wales; the advent of the queen ; 


the rich dresses and sparkling diamonds - 


of the nobility ; asoftly-mellow light pour- 
ed over the whole scene through the im- 
ages of kings and queens painted on the 
windows,—all these are never to be for- 
gotten. In Washington the other extreme, 
that of republican simplicity, is varied 
only by the butterfly hues of the diplo- 
matic gallery, a feature entirely lacking 
in Ottawa. Perhaps we ought not to ex- 
pect too much of Canada, and yet even 
in some of her provincial legislatures the 
opening ceremonies are conducted with 
far greater pomp than are those at Wash- 
ington. 

On the evening of the opening-day 
the governor-general and his lady hold 
a “drawing-room ”’ in the Senate Cham- 
ber. Their Excellencies stand under the 
red canopy of the throne, and bow as the 
names of those presented are announced 
one by one, The whole movement of 
presentation and withdrawal is a very 
sideways—if it is not a backward—af- 
fair, and allows little opportunity for 
grace even in the most graceful. Still, 
the brilliant spectacle is in pleasing con- 
trast with the pomp and ceremony of the 
place but a few hours before. 

About two hundred members frequent 
the Hovse of Commons when it has set- 
tled down to its work. Many of them 
are scattered throughout the building, 
but they come rushing back whenever 
the electric bells denote 4 division of the 
House, for the absence of ministerial sup- 
porters may precipitate a vote declaring 
a want of confidence, and leading to 
the resignation of the ministry or a new 
election. A hanging-basket of a gallery 
contains the representatives of the press. 
Otherwise, the /out ensemble of the room 
is very like that of the Senate Chamber, 
save that portraits of. former Speakers 
adorn the walls and the mullioned win- 
dows exhibit in bright colors the arms 
of royalty and the seven provinces form- 
ing the Dominion. The senators are the 








essence of dignified propriety, but the 
same can hardly be said of certain mem- 
bers of the lower house, some of whom 
were perhaps of the goodly number that 
brought potatoes and other provisions to 
Ottawa (over a dozen years ago, when 
Parliament first opened), for fear they 
should get nothing to eat “in the bush.” 
But the times have changed; and to-day 
the same honorable members on enter- 
ing and leaving the room bow most pro- 
foundly to the:gilded mace, even if Otta- 
wa is “in the bush.” 

When the hour of three in the after- 
noon has arrived, the Speaker in silk 
gown and cocked hat, and the clerks 
similarly arrayed without the hat, enter, 
preceded by the sergeant-at-arms with 
the mace. After he has taken his chair 
just beneath the press-gallery the doors 
are locked. The Speaker reads a form 
of service which pleases all creeds and 
offends none. As he happens, in this in- 
stance, to be a devout Catholic, he does 
not hesitate to cross himself. This service 
over, the business of the day is in order. 

The sessions of Parliament usually open’ 
early in February and close in April or 
May, the expense averaging about four 
thousand dollars a day. Since the mem- 
bers receive nothing beyond one thou- 
sand dollars for thirty days’ service, the 
sessions are not prolonged. All business 
being in a finished state, the premier 
announces three o’clock of the same or 
the succeeding afternoon as the hour of 
adjournment. The Senate Chamber is 
again packed with dignitaries, as at the 
opening, but the requirements of “full- 
dress” are much less strict. “ Black 
Rod” brings in the Commons as before. 
The governor-general reads his closing 
speech, both in English and French. 
Although he has no veto power, he ap- 
proves the legislation in general and the 
supply-bill in particular, and bids adieu, 
with best wishes during the prorogation. 

Titles in Canada are a rare commod- 
ity. Ina letter from the duke of Buck- 
ingham to Lord Monck, dated July 24, 
1868, it was directed that the governor- 
general should be styled “ His Excel- 
lency ;” each lieutenant-governor, “ His 
Honor ;” the privy councillors, “ Honor- 
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able,” and this for life; the senators and 
executive councillors, ‘“‘ Honorable” du- 
rante officto.. A.few orders of knighthood 
and baronetcy have been granted to Ca- 
nadians for distinguished services, but the 
former title expires with the death of the 
grantee, and the decoration must be re- 
turned. Such regulations are as incom- 
prehensible to an average American as 
are the heraldic bearings which make 
up the Dominion coat-of-arms. 
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A tour through other portions of the 
government buildings reveals apartments 
for various officers where they dwell with, 
their families, sometimes luxuriously. But. 
in the midst of this comfort there comes 
up from below that odor of cabbage which 
clings to all the public buildings in Can- 
ada and makes them seem like hotels. 
Nay, more: even sick members are cared 
for within these walls. The elective offi- 
cers are therefore sure of good treat- 
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RIDEAU HALL, FROM THE LAWN. 


ment, and the civil-service employés are 
likely to be retained during good be- 
havior. No wonder that Canada is well 
governed, The question may arise, “Is 
she not too much governed ?” 

But enough of Parliaments and poli- 
tics. An excellent place to see the pub- 
lic side of Ottawa's sociak life is the Ope- 
ra-House, especially when the governor- 
general and his party are expected to 
patronize a concert. Every one is on 
the gud vive till the arrival of the distin- 
guished party, and should it not come 
great is the disappointment of the ladies 
who have arrayed themselves for the oc- 
casion. The audience is not easily moved 
by either merit or mediocrity. Indeed, the 
usher will frequently act as clagueur, and 
the monotonous “God Save the Queen !"” 
will tell the audience when to go home. 

In their homes, however, the Cana- 





dians are supremely happy. They may 
lack what has been humorously called the 
“culchaw’”’ of New England, but, unlike 
New England, their annals of divorce 
show remarkably few cases, and even 
these are granted only by special legis- 
lative committees, which spread no dis- 
gusting details before the public. To 
these homes you will be welcomed if 
you come hither with approved creden- 
tials: if you come without them, a most 
emphatic snub will follow every effort to 
become acquainted. With your creden- 
tials clubs, studios, offices and drawing- 
rooms are alike open to you, and when 
you leave it is with a regret akin to that 
felt in the case of much older friendships. 
During your stay your ears have not been 
lacerated with oaths; no drunkenness has 
been seen in the streets, although ale or 
sherry is universally used at dinner; and 
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in the place of tobacco-chewing and ci- 
gar-smoking there is a general resort to 
stubby pipes. You cannot resist the con- 
clusion not only that the Canadians are 
men in Physique and gentlemen in man- 
ners, but also that they are clean in their 
habits and pure in their thoughts. 

Of course the mainspring of social acy 
tivity is Rideau Hall, a short two miles 
from the Parliament Buildings. On our 
way thither we cross the Rideau just 
above the falls, which are as graceful 
as the Chaudiére is grand. A mimicry 
of a porter’s lodge keeps guard over the 
grounds surrounding the governor-gen- 
eral’s mansion, and the crowded maples 
and pines kindly spare the visitor's sense 
of architectural beauty from being shock- 
ed by a really good view of the hetero- 
geneous pile of buildings. The best view 
is from the lawn, over which the dwellers 
in Rideau Hall have an outlook toward 
Ottawa. From this point the huge ex- 
tension added by Lord Monck twelve or 
fifteen years ago appears most prominent. 
Notwithstanding its spaciousness, the 
rooms of the lower story were too small 
for the entertainment of guests in con- 
siderable numbers, as Lord Dufferin dis- 
covered soon after his arrival in 1872. 
Having stated his difficulty in entertain- 
ing all the members during a short ses- 
sion of Parliament, thethen premier, Hon. 
Alexander Mackenzie, replied, “Weel, 
Your Excellency, I wud rather lengthen 
your dining-room than lengthen this ses- 
sion;” and so the ballroom and tennis- 
court were built on either side of the spa- 
cious vestibule. 

The exterior of the ballroom, with its 
solid stone walls and long Romanesque 
windows, has the air of a New England 
meeting-house, but the interior, as you 
enter under escort of an orderly con- 
stantly in attendance, is made attractive 
by Corinthian pilasters and an elabo- 
rate entablature. Delicate neutral tints 
upon the walls are relieved by frescoes, 
cornices and facings of white and gold. 
The room is bare of any other ornament 
save the crimson throne, the chairs of 
state and the royal and Dominion arms 
overhead. 

Directly opposite the ballroom is the 
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tennis-court—the supper-room on great 
occasions. At such times a large marquee 
in red and white covers the ordinary ug- 
liness of the place. The dismally black 
walls and frieze windows have disap- 
peared. Doric pillars in white and gold 
serve to support the gas-arrangements 
required to light the banquet-tables for 
five hundred guests, while the arms of 
royalty, the United Kingdom, the Do- 
minion of Canada and the various prov- 
inces adorn the walls, 

The vestibule, the oval billiard-room 
in the tower, the anteroom between them 
and the corresponding rooms overhead, 
comprise about all that is left of the orig- 
inal mansion erected by a wealthy lum- 
ber-merchant a generation ago. The long 
corridor through Lord Monck’s extension 
leads on the left to various dining-rooms 
and offices of the governor-general and 
his secretaries. Across the corridor the 
immense drawing-room, the white-and- 
gold library and the boudoir open their 
long windows upon a broad piazza look- 
ing toward the city. The boudoir also 
opens into the conservatory, a marvel 
of patience and skill in this unfriendly 
climate. Upon the floor above the cor- 
ridor leads to chambers named after 
the different provinces — that over the 
boudoir, for instance, having the name 
“Nova Scotia’ upon the door. All 
the furnishings throughout Rideau Hall 
breathe of ease, but not of elegance. 
The latter could scarcely be considered 
possible when successive governors-gen- 
eral have left here a variegated assort- 
ment of furniture, hangings and bric-a- 
brac which they had selected, with or 
without good taste, at the expense of 
the government. 

Such were the surroundings to which 
Lord and Lady Dufferin added not only 
the work of their pencils and brushes, 
but also that unbounded hospitality which 
made Rideau Hall from 1872 to 1878 a 
frequent scene of rare enjoyment. So 
génerous was the earl of Dufferin that 
he spent largely in excess of his salary, 
fifty thousand dollars, the government 
itself paying as much more for the ordi- 
nary maintenance of the establishment. 
A sort of democratic jollity pervaded 
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Ottawa society. Every one who called 
in due form at Rideau Hall was sure to 
be invited, sooner or later, to some of 
the numerous festivities—skating, tobog- 
ganing, dancing, private theatricals and 


the like. Society went crazy over this state 
of things to the extent that some families 
in good circumstances were nearly ruin- 
ed by their efforts to shine “at the Hall.” 
At the same time, there was no end to 


BOUDOIR OF THE PRINCESS LOUISE, RIDEAU HALL. 


the number of purveyors, tailors and oth- 
er specialists “‘by appointment to His 
Excellency.”” A number of the more 
sober - minded in this community hold 
Lord Dufferin responsible for an era of 
extravagance which Ottawa could ill af- 
ford. They blame him for not having 
given, with his acknowledged talents, 
more time to the literary and education- 
al institutions which sought his favor. 
These are questions which concern Ca- 
nadians only. As Americans we must 
think well of Lord Dufferin because of 
his friendly attitude toward the United 
States. His advice, also, to the young 
of both Canada and the United States 
should not be forgotten — viz. that in- 
termarriage or international marriage 
would be the best method of establish- 





ing the entente cordiale between the two 
countries. 

Lord Lorne is nearly a score of years 
younger than Lord Dufferin, but he has 
a more thoughtful exterior, and he can- 
not fail of enjoying the popular favor 
with his frank face, pleasing manner and 
kindly interrogatories regarding matters 
in which he is interested. Although he is 
now scarcely thirty-five years old, there 
was talk of sending him over as gov- 
ernor-general in 1871, when the garri- 
sons were withdrawn from Canada and 
further imperial guarantees had been 
refused. 

Throughout the session of Parliament 
one would search in vain to find any- 
thing akin to those social jams known 
in Washington as “receptions.” Here 
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every tendency of custom is toward a 
“dinner” at the early hour of six. This 
mode of entertaining is employed by the 
premier, the members of the cabinet, 
the Speaker of the Senate, and also by 
prominent residents of Ottawa. Ladies 
are not invited to the state dinners at 
Rideau Hall, but they are expected to 
arrive about nine o'clock the same even- 
ing, the “at home” extending from that 
hour till eleven. The governor-general 
wears the insignia of the orders of the 
Thistle and. St. Michael and St. George. 
The princess appeats in diamonds, with 
the imsignia of the order of Victoria and 
Albert and the Crown of India. The 
cabinet ministers and the lieutenant-gov- 
ernors of the provinces don the Wind- 
sor uniform. Of more informal enter- 
tainments at Rideau Hall may be men- 
tioned the ordinary “at home”’ which is 
given for invited guests from time to time. 
Sometimes a skating-party, private the- 
atricals or some other form of diversion 
is added for the sake of placing the guests 
at their ease. Lord Lorne enters into the 
pastimes of his bonnie Scotland and re- 
tains his Highland piper. Under his lead 
the old vice-regal curling club has been 
dubbed ‘* The Governor-General’s Club,” 
and. plays an occasional rink with its ri- 
vals. He has also offered annually during 
his term of office a silver cup, open to all 
the curling clubs inthe Dominion. These 
out-of-door entertainments increase year 
by year. The now fairly-interesting trots 
of fast horses, generally on Saturdays, on 
the new ice-track of the trotting club have 
a special interest for all who enjoy equine 
fleetness. -An occasional masquerade at 
the Royal Rink also gives variety to the 
round of pleasure. The most difficult 
figures are danced on the ice with both 
ease and grace, and when the unmask- 
ing comes you may see a cheerful and 
ruddy glow upon the cheeks of the Otta- 
wa belles. 

The custom of calling on New Year’s 
Day has reached a vigorous growth. The 
residences are for the most part open— 
notably those of the cabinet ministers, 
toward six hundred calls being a fair 
average for the premier’s wife, the ac- 
complished Lady Macdonald. The gov- 
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ernor-general holds a levee in the Sen- 
ate Chamber from 11.30 A. M. to I P. M. 
He is supported by the premier and mem- 
bers of the cabinet, and a full list of the 
callers is published on the following day. 

The marquis and the princess outrank 
by far the recent governor-general. They 
are therefore entitled to define more strict- 
ly the social barriers which set them apart 
from the people; and these they have de- 
fined, for the most part, only so far as to 
secure themselves from annoyance and 
intrusion. That these barriers are more 
imaginary than real is shown by the re- 
quest of both the marquis and the prin- 
cess at the St. Andrew’s ball in Mont- 
real that the cord which separated them 
from the rest of the dancers should be re- 
moved. : 

In their private life the governor-gen- 
eral and his wife, are unpretentious, and 
they are often passed in the street with- 
out being recognized. They are readily 
approachable by all who have the bear- 
ing and manner of ladies and gentlemen. 
The: anxiety was entirely gratuitous on 
the part of the lady in Montreal who 
gave vent to this speech regarding the 
princess: “Poor child! what .z#// she 
do? She surely cannot associate with 
any one in Ottawa.” The princess not 
only associates with people, but she has 
become interested in numerous works of 
benevolence. On a recent occasion she 
entertained the teachers and scholars of 
St. Bartholomew's Sunday - school, and, 
dismissing her serving-force, attended in 
person to the wants of these guests. 

Every one will remember the famous 
“Low-neck Order ” which brought forth 
a protest from both the papers and the 
people of Canada. This was issued as 
a regulation of the “ Drawing- Room” 
in Montreal, to the effect that “square- 
cut’ dresses would not be allowed un- 
less the wearers could produce a physi- 
cian’s certificate stating that their health 
“would not admit of their wearing low- 
necked dresses.” Such a ludicrous bit 
of blundering was not repeated at the 
opening of Parliament, the stereotyped 
words of Dufferin’s time being used, and 
Canadian ladies are still allowed to cover 
their shoulders from the rigor of a North- 
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ern winter. The attempt to graft old- 
country ceremonies upon new-country 
stock resulted in a total breaking down 
of the stock itself. Consequently, we may 
look for no more of these anti-democratic 
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tendencies. Still, toadyism is remarkably 
prevalent in Canada. Hence the appear- 
ance of such advertisements as the fol- 
lowing just before the opening of. Par- 
liament and the attendant gayeties : 
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DRAWING-ROOM, RIDEAU HALL. 


“ CourT ETIQUETTE.—Professor (oem will 
be at the —— House on Wednesday next for 
the purpose of giving presentation-lessons to 
ladies and gentlemen who may wish to be 
au fait at the coming reception. He will 
attend ladies at their residences at $2 each 
per lesson. That these lessons are necessary 
of course no one will dispute. He desires 
that ladies write a note fixing the hour they 
wish him to call, and to be dressed en train 
that they may learn the backward walk. He 
has several engagements already, and has 
given several lessons in Toronto and Ham- 
ilton. He desires us to state that he will be 
prepared to commence at I P. M. Wednesday, 
and continue until 9 Pp. M., and on Thursday 
the same. Gentlemen, $1 each per lesson.” 





The “Professor” has lately publish- 
ed a book containing “information per- 
sonally secured at the office of the lord 
chamberlain to the queen of England at 
‘St. James’s Palace, London.” A few ex- 
tracts will suffice to give an idea of its 


contents : ’ 


““ When people will try to ape the styles of 
Her Royal Highness, the princess Louise, 
they will be considered ill-bred, as it has 
been decided that to follow regal’ forms is 


essentially vulgar. . . . I have it in writing 
that regal forms are not followed in Eng- 
land; consequently, we must be careful not 
to follow Her Royal Highness, the princess 
Louise, in etiquette, as Her Majesty’s vice- 
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roys change their rules without reference to 
English etiquette or regal forms.” 


Under the head “ How to Enter and 
Leave a Carriage” the ‘ Professor’’ dis- 
courses thus : 

“When a lady enters a carriage to ride 
alone in England, she sits behind the foot- 
man—that is; farthest from the line of car- 
riages coming from the opposite direction— 
but in England drivers all take to the left. 
In Canada they take to the right; conse- 
quently, she must sit on the right of the car- 
riage, behind the coachman. If with a gen- 
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tleman the same seat is occupied. To enter 
the carriage it must be done: without touch- 
ing the carriage, as the gloves might be soil- 
ed; but to enter gracefully, if the desire is to 
sit on the back seat, she must get in as fol- 
lows: If she wishes to sit behind the driver, 
the left foot is placed on the step, the right 
on the sill of the door, and the left one ad- 
vanced to about a foot and a half on to the 
rug: she can then sit without moving her 
feet or stumbling. If she wishes to sit be- 
hind the footman, and gets into the carriage 
on the left side, she must put her right foot 
on the step, left on the sill, and right on the 
rug. These motions can be easily acquired 
by a little practice. 

“In getting out of the carriage the train 
must be held with the left hand, and direct- 
ly over the feet, so as to hide them entirely. 
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Should assistance from the footman be de- 
sired, he offers his elbow, and never his hand, 
and always comes around behind the carriage 
when it stops with the driver’s side to the side- 
walk; but under all circumstances he keeps 
his face to the horses and stands behind the 
door. If you wish to sit with your back to 
the horses, reverse the above rules.” 


But the “ Professor’s ’’ crowning advice 
relates to the first formalities of a visit 
to Rideau Hall: 


“ Now, to visit Rideau Hall a carriage 
should always be taken: many walk, of 
course. I am writing with reference to éon. 
Leave your carriage at the door. You will 
find two soldiers in attendance. To one of 
these you give your card: he will pass it to 
a servant, who will show you to a waiting- 
room while he takes the card to Her Royal 
Highness’s private secretary, who in turn will 
take it to the princess. While in the waiting- 
room remove your right-hand glove. If you 
are a married lady have on your card ‘ Mr. 
and Mrs, ——,’ and on another card simply 
‘Mrs. ——.’ You must send in two cards 
if you call by card. When the servant re- 
turns to show you to the drawing-room, you 
should remain as far as possible from the 
door, to prevent surprise, as, if you stand 
near the door, it is liable to open very sud- 
denly and a servant enter announcing Her 
Royal Highness, which on such an occasion 
mnay rather unnerve you. Now, if you should 
accidentally meet the princess Louise in the 
hall or vestibule, do not address her: she 
does not receive her guests in the hall. The 
court train will never be worn in Canada, as 
it is only. worn in the presence of the queen. 
The only difference ‘between visiting the late 
governor-general and his estimable lady and 
the new governor-general and his royal con- 
sort is that the right-hand glove must be taken 
off. . . . When Their Excellencies visit New 
York the ladies and gentlemen attending their 
receptions should appear with the right-hand 
glove off; and in coming from the door to 
meet the royal consort no lady should take 
the gentleman’s arm, as it is not considered 
etiquette. Make one of the bows customary 
with New York. ladies, first to Her Royal 
Highness, and then to the marquis of Lorne. 
Etiquette also requires that you must not turn 
your back to either.”’ 

FREDERIC G. MATHER. 
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CONCLUDING PAPER. 





ET us go on to the palace of the Lux- 
embourg, which is close at hand; 

not without painful memories, it is true— 
where in Paris, where on earth, can one 
escape them ?—but with pleasant ones 
too, and a host of agreeable suggestions 


and recollections. On this ground in the 
Von. XXIII.—42 
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sixteenth century stood the handsome 
house and gardens of Harlay-Sancy, a 
great political and financial personage 
in those days. After passing through the 
hands of a duke d’Epinay-Luxembourg, 
who gave the habitation his name, which 
it has kept in spite of half a dozen other 
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appellations, it was bought by Marie de 
Medicis when queen-regent. In mem- 
ory of her home she caused a palace to 
be constructed on the model of the Pitti 
Palace at Florence, but, although the 
general plan and style of the two are 
alike, the Luxembourg is a poor repro- 
duction of its massive Italian prototype. 
Marie de Medicis bequeathed it to her 
son, Gaston of Orleans, and although the 


property frequently changed owners, - 


it as constantly reverted to the Orleans 
family up to the time of the First Revo- 
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lution. Then for a brief terrible time it 
was used as a prison. “Nightly come 
the Tumbrils to the Luxembourg with 
the fata] Roll-call—list of the batch of 
to-morrow. Men rush toward the gate; 
listen if their name be in it. One deep- 
drawn breath when the name is not in: 
we live still one day! And yet some 
score or scores of names were in. Quick 
there! They clasp their loved ones to 
their heart one last time; with brief 
adieu, wet-eyed or dry-eyed, they mount 
and are away. This night to the Con- 
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ciergerie ; through the Palais misnamed 
of Fustice to the Guillotine to-morrow."”* 
Government in the shape of the Direc- 
tory took its seat there, to be succeeded 
by the Consulate: then it became a par- 
liamentary building, Palace of the Sen- 
ate, the Chamber of Peers, Palace of the 
Senate again, according to the order or 
disorder of the day, until, on the destruc- 
tion of the Hétel de Ville in 1871, it had to 
be appropriated to the Municipal Coun- 
cil and the offices of the department of 
* Carlyle’s History of the French Revolution. 


THE PAVILLON DE FLORE OF THE TUILERIES,. 











the Seine, otherwise the municipality of 
Paris. 

On my first visit to the Luxembourg it 
was the wife of the prefect of the Seine 
for the nonce who graciously showed 
our party over the palace, which was 
not then open to the public. She was 
a trig little woman, with fine dark eyes, 
nice teeth and that charm of courtesy 
and readiness which does duty so often 
and so well in France for wit and beau- 
ty. The lively little lady considered her 
residence in the Luxembourg asexile, and 
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when we admired the spacious rooms, the 
really royal lodging, she shrugged ‘her 
shoulders gracefully and assured us that 
her own hétel on the other side of the 
river was much more attractive. It might 
be more homelike and more in the taste 
of the present day, but the Luxembourg 
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struck us as at once stately and cheerful 
—a very pleasant palace. The paintings 
and statues are by the best artists of the 
century, and there isa succession of pillar- 
ed halls with cupolas, of lofty, light saloons 
with painted ceilings profusely carvedand 
gilded, of corridors and galleries lined 


TOMB OF NAPOLEON I. 


with busts and statues— all bright and 
airy, not gloomy and dull like many 
monarchs’ homes. Marie de Medicis’s 
own suite of rooms is splendid and lux- 
urious, befitting a queen of France and 
daughter of the Italian Renaissance ; 
the furniture is gold and crimson. vel- 
vet; the pictures are by Poussin, - Phi- 
lippe de Champagne and Rubens, who 
might be called her painter - laureate, 
There is a miserable contrast between 
her life here and her end in the dismal 
-lodgings at Cologne. . Adjoining the 
principal palace there is a small one— 
or more properly a Aéée/ in the French 
acceptation of the word as a private 
house of some pretension — called Le 
Petit Luxembourg: it was built by Car- 
dinal Richelieu, and given to his niece, 
the duchess d’ Aiguillon, one of the great 
ladies and great beauties of her time, 
and it was the scene of brilliant assem- 
blies and secret councils in that gay, ar- 
rogant, aristocratic life of Paris in which 
social frivolity and the momentous issues 
of the day were intermixed. Attached to 





this building there is a little cloister—part 
of a convent that disappeared long ago— 
which has been roofed over with glass 
and turned into a conservatory: it makes 
the most charming of winter - gardens, 
and‘a cool resort for summer evenings 
too, when its stone arches are open to 
the night air and the fountain plashes in 
the centre of the quadrangle. The Petit 
Luxembourg has its own private garden 
with: fine old trees, and the: feudal rural 
appendage of a dovecote. 

Our amiable conductress took leave 
of us after doing the honors of the pal- 
ace and its dependencies, and we found 
our way into the picture-gallery. It was 
originally formed by Louis XV. in 1750 
to exhibit paintings and other works of 
art which were packed away in the gar- 
rets of the Louvre and the cabinets of 
Versailles. But the number of these is 
not large, and the interest of the collec- 
tion, which is two-thirds modern, may 
be inferred from the fact that it is made 
up of recognized masterpieces. If I re- 
member rightly, the pictures have all 
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taken a first prize at the annual exhibi- 
tion known as the Salon: they belong to 
the government, and are kept here dur- 
ing the artist's life, to be after his death 
eventually transferred to the Louvre, or, 
if their popularity does not stand the test 
. of time, to be sent into honorable retire- 
Apart in one of the provincial galleries. 

ere, then, we see the most celebrated 
canvases of the French contemporary 
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school. Among others are La Source, 
by Ingres, a cool, chaste nymph issuing 
from a rock; her lovely naked body has 
all the pearly freshness of dew; the gray 
cliff and a garland of humid green make 
up a picture of exquisite purity and re- 
finement. Couture’s Décadence covers 
an immense surface of wall: it shows 
the influence of the Venetian school, 
which first roused his genius in child- 
hood. It is an historical painting, typi- 
fying the decline of the Roman Empire 
by a huge orgy, steeped in sensuality, 
but not revolting: men and women with 
beautiful forms and faces press grapes 
into golden cups, scatter roses, recline 
on ivory couches and purple draperies, 
burn incense for the perfume, not for 
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worship; two philosophers stand apart 
smiling and moralizing; somewhere in 


_the background, I think, a Christian is 


brought in. It is a theatrical, scenic pic- 
ture, of which this is but a skeleton de- 
scription. Hébert’s Malarie depicts a 
boatload of Italian peasants slowly fall- 
ing down the imperceptible current of 
a stream which traverses the Pontine 
Marshes: the fever has laid its hot hand 
on their drooping heads, on the slug- 
gish stream, on its parched yellow 
banks, on the heavy air. It is a 
picture full of sentiment and mel- 
ancholy: the doom of a race is 
there. Regnault is the latest idol 
of the French artist and literary 
world: he was good, gifted, brave, 
handsome, young; he threw away 
his life and his blossoming promise 
in the trenches at the siege of Paris; 
he was killed by the last volley the 
Prussians fired. The Luxembourg 
has two of his pictures—the eques- 
trian portrait of General Prim, a 
wonderfully strong, spirited per- 
formance, which shows the influ- 
ence of Velasquez and the noble 
Spanish school; the other is a 


From the picture-gallery to the 
garden it is but a step—the beau- 
tiful, celebrated old garden, full of 
great chestnut trees and marbles 
and twittering birds. This is not a 
gay garden, a fashionable lounge, 
like the promenade of the Tuileries, with 
its orange trees in tubs before the Com- 
mune. It is a garden of bygone days, 
and a spirit of seclusion broods over 
the walks and groves, although they are 
not deserted. Studious youths from the 
benches of the neighboring colleges come 
here book in hand; old soldiers from the 
asylums sun themselves on the terrace; 
fond couples meet by stealth under the 
trees; white-capped nurses gossip with 
each other while the children toddle and 
skip along the gravel. The grounds have 
been ruthlessly sliced and shaved by the 
new streets and boulevards, but even in 
their reduced condition they retain so 
much dignity and charm that their ob- 
literation, which is sometimes talked of, 


ghastly Eastern execution, ——__ 
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would rob one side of Paris of its chief 
beaity. - 

/ The painters of the great pictures in. 
' the gallery of the Luxembourg are al- 
most without exception pupils of the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts. That famous 
school has its seat in a large modern 
building, a patchwork of relics and rem- 
iniscences of the most distant countries 
and ages: Grecian porticos of recent 
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erection are clapped against sculptured 
Gothic walls of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries; scraps of the most ex- 
quisite French Renaissance, if so we may 
call that graceful and original style which 
Italian architects devised for the Valois 
kings, are intercalated with genuine an- 
tiques ; yet the external effect is fine and 
agreeable, and within the discrepancies 
belong to every academy of fine arts. 
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In the amphitheatre where the prizes 
are awarded is Delaroche’s great com- 
position, as familiar in this country as 
to Europe by the engravings and pho- 
tographs which were at one time to be 


seen in every print-shop. I first made 
its acquaintance in this form with secret 
scepticism as to the merits of the orig- 
inal. It looks finely when seen in its 
right place, which is, after all, the true 
way to see every work of art, and it is 
a comprehensive muster of all the great 
—and many of the lesser—artists of the 
world. Their physiognomies may be ac- 
centuated to bring out their individual- 
ity, but that very fact enables one to pick 
out the faces like names in a directory. 
But the room of capital interest is that 
called the Gallery of Prizes, containing 
the works which have gained the grand 





prix de Rome, which entitles the suc- 
cessful competitor to a four years’ sojourn 
in Rome, or, if he prefer it, to two years 
there and two of travel and study at the 
expense of the government. The whole 
work of the school is competitive: the 
pupil is expected to study alone; at cer- 
tain intervals a session is held and a 
subject for illustration is given; the stu- 
dents are required there and then to 
produce a study of it, whether in paint- 
ing, sculpture or architecture; the best 
attempts are rewarded by an honorable 
mention or prizes of different degrees; 
once a year comes the great struggle for 
the prix de Rome; the study which takes 
that prize remains in this hall. It is very 
curious to compare these first assertions 
of genius with the mature productions 
of the same hands: in many the divine 
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spark gleams unmistakably, in others by 
no less celebrated names we are forced 
to admire the sharpness of sight which 
could discern it. But how many of these 
efforts, some of them giving evidence of 
remarkable talent, are signed by names 
unknown to fame! What becomes of all 
this promise? What is the obscure and 
melancholy end of these disappointed 
hopes and ambitions, these unredeem- 
ed pledges? The whole world knows the 
history of a Corot or a Meissonier, but 
who were the candidates of the year 
before or the year after? If they died 
young, the gods loved them, and it is 
well; butif they have lived, where and 
what~are they now? 

From the Palais des Beaux Arts we turn 
out upon the quays, and the river-view 
bursts upon the sight. Up the stream are 
the towers of Notre Dame, downward the 
bridges in close succession, until the curv- 
ing channel brings the trees of the two 
banks together. Opposite are the Louvre, 
the Tuileries —the Tuileries, alas! no 
more —the ruins of the beautiful Pa- 
vilion of Flora, the fountains and ob- 
elisk of the Place de la Concorde. We 
are on the Quai d’Orsay, the edge of the 
Faubourg St. Germain, where it is in bad 
taste to allude to the ‘‘ Marseillaise,”’ the 
assumption being that everybody’s grand- 
father was beheaded to that tune: it is 
the last retreat of conservatism, Ultra- 
montapism, aristocracy —the old aris- 
tocracy, which looks down upon the Na- 
poleonic courts and the nobility of Louis 
Philippe as parvenus, and on the sove- 
reigns themselves as pretenders. Here 
are the streets so familiar in novels of Pa- 
risian life, Balzac’s, About’s, Feuillet’s— 
the Rue de Bellechasse, Rue de Varenne, 
Rue St. Dominique, Rue de Grenelle ; 
here is the Rue du Bac, named from the 
ferry at its foot which plied across the 
Seine before Mansard built his bridge, 
the Pont Royal, not two hundred years 
ago. Madame de Staél in exile on the 
Lake of Geneva sighed for the gutter of 
the Rue du Bac, for which countless fair 
Americans likewise sigh, as on its mar- 
gin stand the famous shops of the Bon 
Marché and Petit St. Thomas, two of the 
prime attractions of Paris to a large class 
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of our countrywomen. Why the latter 
should be so called I never could divine, 
unless it takes its name from the neigh- 


boring church of St. Thomas Aquinas, © 


who may be called the Less in respect 
to Thomas surnamed Didymus, although 
the Angelic Doctor was the superior in 
faith, and appears never to have doubt- 
ed anything. The European custom of 
giving names to shops as well as inns 
puzzles Americans at first, but there is 
something specially incongruous in buy- 
ing gewgaws, or even plain dry goods, 
under the patronage of a saint. 

The principal feature of this part of 
Paris is. the Hétel des Invalides, the 
great military asylum, an immense, airy, 
cheerful, uninteresting building, and its 
church, containing the tomb of Napo- 
leon I. Whatever may be the rank of 
Mansard as an architect of palaces—and 
I am inclined to think that much of the 
beauty and dignity are due to his pecu- 
liar style—it must be a strange taste that 
can tolerate his ecclesiastical buildings. 
Everything at the church of the Inva- 
lides corresponds to its architecture— 
the sculpture, paintings and monuments. 
The crypt occupies the same position in 
the church that the ladies’ cabin does in 
an ocean-steamer, part above, part be- 
low, deck. There is nothing imposing or 
beautiful in the interior; the square pil- 
lars do not suit the round vault; Pradier’s 
colossal statues, representing twelve of 
Napoleon’s victories, are big but not 
great. The tomb alone and the thought 
of it make the place solemn, awful. There 
are certain phrases to which no French- 
man is insensible. “ The sun of Auster- 
litz,”’ “‘the cannon of Arcola,” are words 
which thrill a chord in the coldest heart 
of even a Legitimist. It is trite to say 
that glory is what all Frenchmen prize 
above eveyything on earth and in heav- 
en, and that Napoleon is the incarnation 
of Glory: no nation, almost no individ- 
ual, is inaccessible to the same enthusi- 
asm. There is a magic in the names of 
conquerors—Alexander, Czesar, Charle- 
magne, William of Normandy ; the most 
dauntless courage, the highest military 
talent do not possess it; there must be 
victory besides. For the space of a gen- 








that this man slew the Revolution. 
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eration this man’s life was a gigantic vic- 
tory, a prolonged triumph: the imagina- 
tion cannot resist the impression. The 
execration of Byron and Wordsworth 
could find no comparison for his over- 
throw but the fall of the archangel. It 
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is not the hero of the French nation, but 
something more tremendous, which rests 
in that sarcophagus—one of the Titanic 
race, who strides across the earth, leaving 
a memory to endure as long as time. It 
is to be remembered, above all things, 


GRAND STAIRCASE OF THE TRIBUNAL DE COMMERCE. 


It is 


true that the monster was gorged with the 
blood of her own children, the Gironde, 
the Mountain, the Convention, and that 
many blows and wounds had been dealt 
her by the exasperated nation; but the 


death - stroke was given by Napoleon 
when he fired on the mob on the 5th of 
October, 1795, and he stamped out the 
last spark of life four years later, when he 
seized upon the divided government and 
cried, ‘I will have no more factions.” 
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It was but a week or two after that 
fateful 13th Vendémiaire that the Place 
de la Révolution (formerly Place de Lou- 
is XV.), purged of its guillotine, was re- 
named Place de la Concorde.* Leaving 


FOYER OF THE NEW OPERA-HOUSE. 


the Rive Gauche without exploring a 
tithe of its noteworthy places, we cross 
the Pont de la Concorde and return to 
the Rive Droite, entering at once the 


* Galignani’s Guide-book says in 1800; Mignet’s 
History, 28th October, 1795, or 4th Brumaire. 
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vast splendid square. The fountains 
bulge like great crystal. goblets in the 
sunshine, the obelisk of Luxor cuts sharp 
against the blue sky, the marble horses 
prance in eternal struggle with their 
marble grooms: on 
| one hand is the riv- 
| er, beyond it the . 
facade of the Legis- 
lative Palace, above 
} which looms the 
dome of the Inva- 
lides; on the other, 
between two palaces 
| with arcades and por- 
| ticos, the broad Rue 
| Royale displays the 
| pillared Corinthian 
front of the church 
| of the Madeleine; 
before us is the ver- 
dure of the Champs 
| Elysées, All the gay 
| life of Paris is glan- 
| cing through this 
arena on the way to 
and from the Bois 
i de Boulogne, yet 
| who can see it for 
the first time and 
forget that hither the 
tumbrils brought 
their load; that here 
stood the guillotine 
} like a Moloch which 
! France fed with her 
i children by heca- 
tombs; that here fell 
‘the head of an inno- 
cent kingand queen, 
of their saintly sister 
Madame Elizabeth, 
of countless men 
and women whose 
only crime was be- 
ing holy or brave or 
noble, of many who 
had already shed 
their blood for their country? Let French- 
men remember it, and let others forget 
it if they can; but this is not easy with 
the ruins of the Tuileries in sight, with 
“Liberté, Egalité et Fraternité” of the 
Commune, that “brotherhood of Cain,” 
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stamped like a red hand everywhere 
on walls and parapets. Order and taste 
are always busy in France repairing the 
ravages perpetrated by the love of de- 
struction which seems inherent in the 
people: it seems as 

if France had two 
hands, one of which ff 
is for ever undoing | 
the work of the oth- ff 
er. It is not easy to 

say how long it will 

be before the deft 
and diligent hand 

can heal and hide 

the gashes and scars 

of that spring of 1871. 

One of the most piti- 
lessly devastated and 
disfigured regions is | 
the Bois de Bou- 
logne, and here Na- ; r 
ture alone can recre- 

ate the beauty of the 
place: she ‘akestime 

for her tasks; the 
next generation will 
never know the en- |, 
chantment of that 
spot under the Sec- 
ond Empire. The 
lake, the islets, the 
cascades, the lawns, 

the shrubberies still 5) 
make it the prettiest {i}? 
and most fairy-like 

of public parks in its 
artificial features; 

but the woods, the 
noble trees which 
with patient energy 

had twice within a 
century spread their 
branches over its 
heights and hollows, 

are gone: thestumps 
which cover the long 

bare hillsides are all 

that remain of them. In some directions 
there are still thick copses through which 
the rider turns his horse's head and can- 
ters along as solitary as on a forest-path ; 
but he soon emerges upon a scene of 
desolation which turns him back to the 
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frequented parts of the park, among the 
barouches and landaus. and crowds of 
people on foot and on horagback, to ask 
for beer at one of the chalets or for milk 
at the dairy of the Pré Catalan. 


STREET OF OLDEN PARIS, BY G. DORE. 


Of the infinite variety of amusement 
and pastime which Paris offers I have 
heard my country- people speak most 
often and lovingly of the theatres, in- 
cluding the opera: as comparatively few 
of them mentioned concerts, it is to be 
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supposed that the dramatic and scenic 
elements of the performance count at 
least for as much as the music in their 
enjoyment. This preference would not 
seem strange if it were not so often ex- 
pressed by Americans who do not un- 
derstand French. Yet even. with this 
limitation it will not surprise anybody 
who has been much at the French the- 
atres. The part of every actor in the 
drama, the very plot of the play, can be 
guessed by our quick wits, thanks to the 
perfection with which every one fills his 
or her character. In spite of Puritanism 
and Quakerism, we are a playgoing peo- 
ple, and although there is little in the 
present standard of our stage, as regards 
either the drama itself or its representa- 
tion, to cultivate the taste of an audience, 
the least critical spectator feels the relief 
from the intolerable inequalities of the 
star system, the charm of a performance 
in which every walking gentleman plays 
his part and preserves his character as 
carefully as the hero and heroine of the 
piece. This is true not of the Théatre 
Frangais alone, the Comédie Frangaise, 
or, as it is proudly and popularly known, 


Le Frangais, the foremost theatre of the 
world, the home of the classics, of high 
tragedy and genteel comedy, but of any 


third-rate theatre of Paris. If the Fran- 
Gais is to be considered first-rate, if no oth- 
er is to be included in the same class on 
account of the choice of subjects, the clas- 
sic drama is admirably performed at the 
Odéon, and the range of the Gymnase is 
good. It is the character of the plays 
rather than the performance which de- 
termines the standing of the theatre in 
Paris, but the plays in a measure make 
the performers. The Palais Royal is 
first-rate of its kind: it was there that 
the Grande Duchesse de Gérolstein made 
Offenbach famous and set the fashion of 
the opéra bouffe in 1367. The opéra 
bourie was run inio the gutter: the old 
graceful, lively opéra comique has come 
into favor again, and the Palais Royal 
entertains its audiences with farces. 

“ The Comédie Frangaise,” says Emile 
Augier, the author of Les Fourchambault, 
the successful play of last summer, “has 
the honor of being the’sole institution of 
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the old monarchy which has survived it, 
with the exception of the French Acad- 
emy: it is already two centuries old, a 
longevity which is becoming more and‘ 
more rare with us. it is not only a na- 
tional monument, but an historical monu- 
ment intimately connected with the histo- 
ry of ourliterature.”” Moliére’s troupe, per- 
forming his plays under his direction, be- 
came so popular that the duke of Orleans, 
brother of Louis XIV., invited them to 
perform in his palace, the Palais Royal, 
and the edifice in which their direct dra- 
matic successors perform his comedies 
to-day is a portion of the Palais Royal, 
and was begun by another duke of Or- 
leans, the notorious Philippe Egalité, a 
few years before the Revolution. Mo- 
liére is the genius Joc’: the neighboring 
street and fountain bear his name; hard 
by is the house in which he died, bearing 
an inscription to commemorate its pre- 
mature loss: he was but fifty-one years 
old. Hestill remains the presiding spir- 
it of the Francais: for every play of Cor- 
neille’s or Racine’s they give three at 
least of Moliére’s. A classic drama per- 
formed by that company is one of the 
most complete and consummate intel- 
lectual enjoyments which civilization af- 
fords. In reading Le Cid, Athale or Le 
Misanthrope one may fancy that the 
verse is too stately, too stilted perhaps, 
the subject too remote from our sympa- 
thies to excite emotion of any sort, but 
hear them at the Frangais and we are 
surprised into tears and laughter. There 
is no subject about which everybody is 
so ready to turn /audator temporis acti 
as the stage. I was told that Bressant, 
the Brohan sisters, Mademoiselle Plessy 
were good, certainly, but that I could 
form no idea of the way in which cer- 
tain parts should be given unless I had 
seen Lafon and Mademoiselle Mars, who 
died long ago. Augustine Brohan is dead 
too now, Bressant and Madeline Bro- 
han have retired, Delaunay has given 
up youthful parts, and I cannot think 
that Croizette and Mounet-Sully replace 
them: there is something rough and raw 
in their acting compared to the perfect 
finish of the others. They were brought 
up on a different drama—Sardou’s plays, 
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dramatized stories like Le Sphinx. There 
is nothing to train them to personate such 
noble folly as Bressant’s rendering of 

Si le roi m’avait donné 

Paris, sa grande ville, etc., 
such exquisite tenderness as Delaunay’s 
reading aloud Agnes’s love-letter in 
L' Ecole des Femmes, such 
delicate ridicule as Coque- 
lin’s recitation of 


Au voleur, au voleur, au voleur. 


As the tradition of fine 
manners is lost in private 
life, it must decline on the 
stage, or the latter would 
cease to fulfil our first de- 
mand and hold the mirror 
up to Nature. If the grand 
siecle is as obsolete as the 
age of Pericles, its mode 
and style may be discard- 
ed from the stage like 
mask and cothurn, but it 
will be vain to expect ac- 
tors to produce them now 
and then as a dramatic 
curiosity: the smooth pol- 
ish, the fine edge, will be 
gone. The loss of this 
training will be destruc- 
tive of shades in acting, 
and these are not con- 
fined to the older drama, 
although there are fewer 
niceties in modern plays. 
Any one who remembers 
Bressant’s lofty ‘* Misfor- 
tune is always _ respect- 
able” in the tipsy scene 
of Le Feune Mari, or the 
combination of dignity 
and impertinence of his 
“Je m’appelle Gaston” in 
Le Gendre de M. Poirier, 
will understand what I 
mean. It is well known 
that when from bad lives or failing pow- 
ers or any other cause great actors lose 
their general finish and perfection, they 
fall back upon Joznds, the telling speeches 
and gestures which bring down the house. 
To produce striking effects becomes their 
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sole aim: the whole quality of their act- 
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ing deteriorates under this fatal system 
until it becomes as coarse and unnatural 
as poor scene-painting. What is true of 
individuals will become true by degrees 
of the whole stage, and of the drama 
itself, if the success of a play, whether in 
the composition or the performance, de- 


cal 
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ae 
pends on situations and climaxes. The 
Théatre Frangais is a bulwark against 
such decline: the fine critical percep- 
tions of the French people maintain its 
integrity. The government pays the 
Frangais and the Odéon a yearly sub- 
sidy on the condition of the perform- 
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ance of a certain number of standard 
dramas and the production of one or 
more new plays of merit. The regular 
members of the company are pension- 
ed, which ensures them against want in 
their old age and protects them from 
the temptation and degradation of mere 
money-making by “starring.” 

The opera too is subsidized by the 
government. There are three recog- 
nized operas in Paris, besides a yearly 
fungus-growth which takes possession 
of smaller theatres and disappears at 
the close of the season. There is the 
Opéra Comique, the most national of 
all, standing as it should on the Place 
Boieldieu, named from the composer 
of La Dame Blanche. The comic opera, 
though not a native of France, is natural- 
ized there, and long is the list of charming 
. compositions, little masterpieces, which it 
has produced: some of them are often per- 
formed in our country—Les Diamants de 
la Couronne and Fra Diavolo—and there 
are many others which would be equally 
liked if they were known, the delightful 
Pré aux Clercs, for instance. There is the 
Italian Opera, the name of which speaks 
for itself and conjures up a phantom Car- 
nival, a long procession of romantic fig- 
ures—Norma the Druidess, the Venetian 
Desdemona, the coquettish Rosina with 
fan and mantilla, Figaro, Edgardo—and 
beneath their disguise we recognize the 
statuesque Pasta, the impassioned Mali- 
bran, the glorious Grisi, Lablache, Tam- 
burini, Rubini, Mario— vanished faces, 
silent voices, which once enraptured na- 
tions. The Italian Opera has lately be- 
come bankrupt, owing to the change of 
musical taste. I have proceeded in in- 
verse order, for by rights the Opéra Co- 
mique comes last, and first the Grand 
Opéra, called also the National Acad- 
emy of Music and French Opera-house. 
The last achievement, or rather attempt, 
of Napoleon II. to prop his throne with 
playthings was the present house, which 
was not finished until after the fall of the 
Empire. It fronts on the Boulevard des 
Capucines, and has sufficient space to 
be seen on all sides. The building is 
excessively rich and ornate, covered 
with statuary and sculptured decoration, 
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but there is great diversity of opinion 
as to its architectural merit. To me it 
wants stateliness, grace, character: the 
groups of statues flinging about their 
arms and legs have neither meaning 
nor dignity. Opinions differ also about 
the auditorium, which has the capital de- 
fect of not being good for sound through- 
out. The staircase and foyer are mag- 
nificent: they may not be in faultless 
taste, but every one finds them splendid 
and elegant. The paintings by Baudin 
are real works of art. The polished mar- 
ble floor, the shining colonnades of this 
long and lofty hall, remind me, more by 
freak of fancy than from real resem- 
blance, of the aisles of St. Paul-without- 
the- Walls at Rome —a superb basilica 
which has been constructed during the 
present century on the site of a church 
of the earliest Christian ages burned 
down in 1823. 

These novelties must not make us for- 
get that the right bank of the Seine has 
old quarters too—the Marais, a region in- 
tersected by streets with delightful names 
— Rue des Francs Bourgeois, Rue des 
Manteaux Blancs, Rue Neuve des Petits 


Champs bringing to mind former strug- 
gles for municipal privileges — and con- 
vents standing on the green hem of the 


town. This was the Paris of the Valois 
dynasty and of the Guises, the principal 
scene ofthe Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
the centre of the cabals for and against 
Richelieu and Mazarin. The streets are 
lined with fine old hétels spotted with 
sun - dials, stimulating to curiosity: we 
should like to go into them all, but there 
is not time for one. We have not even 
looked into the Louvre, the finest museum 
of art in the world, which escaped the de- 
struction that overtook the Tuileries on 
the 22d of May, 1871, though its fate hung 
on a breath: it was filled with powder 
and petroleum: a match, a spark, the 
slamming of a door, would have been 
the signal for an explosion. It was 
saved by the decision and courage of 
three men— the marquis de Sigoyer, 
commanding the Twenty -sixth battal- 
ion, and two captains of engineers, MM. 
Delambre and Riondel. To them we 
owe it that those marvels of beauty and 
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genius remain to instruct and enchant 
two hemispheres. 

In this rapid, disconnected review I 
have enumerated a few of the attractions 
of Paris, of her curiosities, her wonders, 
her sources of interest and enjoyment, 
yet enough to detect some ingredients 
of her spell for all minds and moods. 
To some people the magic lies in what 
she is, to others in what she has been; 
to some in what she gives, to others 





in what she suggests; to most people in 
the combination of all these, which pro- 
duce a composite influence .acting differ- 
ently upon different natures. Merely to 
try and skim the cream of pleasure from 
the surface of life in Paris by a single 
article is like nothing but the tiresome 
old woman of whom we have often heard 
who tried to bale out the ocean with a 
pint pot. SARAH B. WISTER. 





A STRANGE STORY 


HE incident of which you have ask- 

ed me to give you an account oc- 
curred six years ago, but the details are 
still fresh in my memory. The matter 
impressed me at the time with peculiar 
force. I am quite sure that I cannot 
convey any of this impression to you. I 
can only give you the facts, and very 
probably your shrewd common sense 
will readily find a rational explanation 
of them. I confess honestly, however, 
that I have never been able to account 
for them to myself on any ordinary ba- 
sis of reasoning. 

In February of 1873 her physician or- 
dered C—— to the seashore. Our med- 
ical men were then just beginning to 
find out that the tonic of a bath of salt 
air for lungs and body, even in winter, 
was a surer restorer of exhausted vital- 
ity than the usual prescriptions of inter- 
minable quinine and beef-tea. 

We went down together to an old 
farmhouse on the New Jersey coast in 
which we had spent & summer years 
before. The farmer, who was also, ac- 
cording to a common custom there, cap- 
tain of a coast-schooner, was trading in 
the South that winter, and had taken his 
wife with him. We rented the house, 
opened it, built up fires and began house- 
keeping in a couple of hours. The older 
part of the house, built long before the © 
Revolution, consisted of log huts joined 
one to another, through whose vacant 
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rooms and fireless chimneys the wind 
from the sea whistled drearily, but the . 
living-room and chamber which we occu- 
pied, with their double doors, red rag-car- 
pets and hearths heaped with blazing logs 
from the wrecks which strewed the beach, 
were snug and comfortable enough. Out- ~ 
side, the solitude and silence, even at 
noonday, were so profound that it was 
incredible to us that we were but a day’s 
journey from New York. This was sure- | 
ly some forgotten outskirt of the world 
which we had first discovered. The win- 
dows on one side of the living-room 
opened on the vast sweep of. water, 
swelling and sinking that day gray and 
sullen under the low wintry sky; and on 
the other upon a plane of sand as inter- 
minable, broken at intervals by swamps 
overgrown with black bare laurel-bushes, 
by pine woods and by a few lonely fish- 
ermen’s houses, the surf-boats set up on 
end against them, rows of crab-cars and 
seine-reels fronting the leafless orchards. 

When C—— and I had visited this 
coast before it had borrowed a certain 
gayety and lightness from the summer. 
The marshes were rich in color; artists 
were camping under their yellow um- 
brellas here and there, catching brilliant 
effects of sky or water; sportsmen from 
New York in irreproachable shooting-rig 
were popping at the snipe among the 
reeds ; the sea and bay were full of white 
scudding sails. But in winter it lapsed 
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back to its primitive condition: the land 
seemed to answer the sea out of depths 
of immeasurable age and silence. The 
only sign of life was the trail of smoke 
upward to the clouds from some distant 
cabin, or a ghostly sail flitting along the 
far horizon. The sand heaped itself day 
by day in fantastic unbroken ridges along 
the beach. The very fences and houses 
had grown hoary with lichen and gray 
moss that shivered unwholesomely in the 
wind. Some of these old log houses had 
been built two centuries ago by Quaker 
refugees from England under the Pro- 
prietary Barclay. They built the houses 
and settled down in them, so far barred 
out of the world on this lonely coast that 
they did not know when their old perse- 
cutor Charles was dead. We were almost 
persuaded that they had forgotten to die 
themselves when we saw the old gray- 
coated, slow-moving folk going in and 
out of these houses, with the same names 
as those of the men who built them, the 
same features and inexorable habits of 
hard work and prosy gossip, the same 
formal tricks of speech and strange su- 
perstitions. Indeed, these people usual- 
ly live to an old age so extreme that it 
seems as if Death himself forgot this 
out-of-the-way corner of the world on 
his rounds. In many of the houses there 
had been but two generations since the 
days of the Stuarts, son and father living 
far beyond the ninetieth year. 

A wiry, withered youth of seventy-six, 
Captain Jeremiah Holdcomb (who is still 
living, by the way), whom we met one 
day on the beach, constituted himself 
our guide and protector: he took us from 
farmhouse to farmhouse by day to make 
friends with the “old people,” always 
coming in at night to tell us the his- 
tories of them and of their houses, and 
to chuckle boyishly over the “onac- 
countable notions of them as was gettin’ 
on in years,” and to sip a glass of tod- 
dy, unctuously smacking his withered 
lips and wagging his white poll. 

One day, as a storm was rising, C—— 
and I led the old man across the garden 
at an earlier hour than usual to set him 
safely on his way homeward. A raw nor’- 
easter blew heavily off sea that evening ; 











the sun had not been seen for two days; 
the fog was banked up to landward in 
solid wet masses; the landscape was wall- 
ed in by it until nothing was left in view 
but our house and the rotted leaves of the 
garden-beds, half buried now in drifted 
sand. 

“You have never told us the history of 
this house, captain ?’’ said C——, looking 
back at the dilapidated log building be- 
hind us. 

Holdcomb, as I thought, evaded the 
question at first. The house, he said 
when C—— urged it, had been built by 
a family named Whynne, and still be- 
longed to them, the young man from 
whom we rented it being himself only 
a tenant. The Whynnes were of the old- 
est Quaker stock; the men had always 
followed the water; they ‘took to bran- 
dy,”’ Holdcomb said, “as a lamb to its 
dam’s milk. Menand women was oneasy, 
wanderin’ folk.’ But they all came home 
to this house at the last, which was the 
reason, he supposed, they were so long- 
lived. He referred here to a belief which 
we had found current among these peo- 
ple, that a man’s hold upon life was 
stronger in the house in which he was 
born than in any other. 

“ Because thar,” explained the captain, 
“is where the yerth first got a grip on 
him, and thar’s the last place it'll be 
loosened. Now, the Whynnes all lived 
in this house to an oncommon old age. 
Thar was a kind of backbone of obsti- 
nacy in them all. I reckon Death him- 


self had to have a tough fight withthem - 


before he got them under. Old Abner 
Whynne lived to be a hunderd and four. 
He died—let me see—he died just sixty 
year ago, come January. Priscilla was his 
youngest da’ater. She’s livin’ yet: she’s 
got no notion of dyin’. She’s the only 
Whynne, though, that zs livin’.” 

On further inquiry it appeared that this. 
said Priscilla had married a Perot, and, 
being now a childless widow, occupied 
the Perot house, another decayed old 
habitation on the other side of the 
marshes, to the north. 

“She was ninety-two last June,” said 
Holdcomb. “It's thirty years since she 
has been able'to hear thunder. But she 
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keeps a-watchin’ and a-watchin’ out of 
them black eyes of hern. God knows 
what fur. But whenever I see her I says 
to myself, ‘It'll come to you some day, 
Priscilla,’ says I, ‘whatever it be.’ She's 
got an awful holt on livin’, that ther wo- 
man. All the Whynnes had, as I told 
you. She’s a mere shackle of bones, and 
as deaf as that dead sherk yander, but 
she’s got a kind of life in her yet, sech 
as these pink-an’-white mishy young 
gells never knowed. I'll take you to see 
her to-morrow. If she gets a sight of 
anybody that’s come from out of the 
towns and the crowd, it kind of gives 
her a fresh start. Yes, we'll go and see 
her to-morrow,” climbing over the bars. 
“Well, I'll be goin’ now. That's all ther 
is to tell about this house.” 

“No, no,”’ said C——. “‘One moment, 
captain. Those queer squares of brick at 
the end of the garden, what are they ?” 

The old man shuffled uneasily: “I 
don’t see no brick. I don’t know noth- 
in’ about ’em.” 

“Surely, you can see them — close 
to the house, almost covered with the 
sand. They look like the entrance to 
a vault—or they might be graves.” 

By this time Holdcomb had succeed- 
ed in ridding his startled face of every 
glimmer of meaning, ‘‘Oh, them ?”” star- 
ing at them with unconcern. “They were 
ther long before I was born. I would- 
n't worry myself about them if I was 
you. They've somethin’ to do, ’s likely, 
with them old Whynnes that’s dead an’ 
gone. I'd let’emrest. Never dig deep 
into a rotten ma’ash, ’s we say here- 
abouts.”” 

With that old Jeremiah hobbled quick- 
ly away, and C—— and I returned to the 
house, pausing to look curiously at the 
sunken squares of brick over which the 
sand had drifted deep. I remember that 
C—— remarked irritably that it was evi- 
dent that the old man knew for what 
purpose they had been built there, and 
chose to conceal it from us. 

“There is something evil about them,” 
she added, declaring that whenever she 
passed them she was conscious of some 
sudden unpleasant physical influence, as 
though she had breathed miasma. Her 
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illness had made her peculiarly suscep- 
tible to outside influences, real or imag- 
inary. I thought nothing more at the 
time, therefore, of her assertion, though 
later circumstances reminded me of. it. 

The next day we crossed the marshes 
under Jeremiah’s guidance, and found 
Priscilla in the old Perot house. . This 
woman differed from any other human 
being I had ever seen in some indescri- 
bable way. The peculiar.¢effect of it upon 
me returns whenever I remémpber her: I 
would rather see a ghost thafi think of 
that nightmare of a woman. 

Age had ravaged and gnawed her away 
mercilessly : nothing was left of her in 
the world but a little quick-moving shad- 
ow. The delicate features, the restless, 
birdlike hands, the shrunken outline of 
shape, made but a silhouette of the ac- 
tual woman that she once had been. 
The brown flannel gown and crossed 
white handkerchief which she wore after 
the Quaker fashion seemed to me like a 
load hung upon a ghost. For the rest, 
she was vivacious, keen, hard; she talk- 
ed incessantly in a shrill, vehement pipe; 
our answers necessarily were written or 
by signs. She welcomed us with a kind 
of fierce eagerness, examined the cut and 
material of our clothes, and questioned us 
about the city and the news of the day 
with the delight of a prisoner to whose 
dungeon had come a glimmer of light 
from the world outside. She chattered 
in return the gossip of the neighborhood 
—gossip which from her lips obscurely 
hinted at malignant and foul meanings— 
occasionally rebuffing old Holdcomb with 
savage contempt. 

“But she’s not such a bad un,” he said, 
turning deprecatingly to us. “ Naterally, 
she’s a kind, decent soul, Priscilla is. 
But, you see, it’s excitement to her to 
talk that way: all them Whynnes must 
have excitement of one sort or another. 
The men took to liquor, and the women— 
Now, Priscilla—” suddenly checking him- 
self: ‘it’s like bein’ shut up in jail, what 
with livin’ here alone and that dreadful 
deafness.” 

The old creature had gone, moving 
with a quick, nervous step, to a corner 
cupboard, from which she brought out a 
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plate of seed-cakes. She stood holding 
them out to me, poising herself on tip- 
toe, her dark luminous eyes fixed on me 
from underneath the shaggy white brows. 

“No, C—,’’ I said, “this is not a bad 
woman: she is not immodest nor malig- 
nant.” Yet I drew back from her. Now 
I was conscious wherein she differed from 
other aged people. It was a young wo- 
man who looked out of those strange eyes 
at me. Old Priscilla Perot, in the isola- 
tion of her thirty years of deafness, had 
grown vulgar and bitter in her speech, 
but back of that was another creature, 
who was not vulgar, who never spoke. 
I fancied that it looked out with all the 
unsatisfied passion and longing of youth 
through these eyes before me. They 
seemed perpetually challenging the world 
to give back something that was lost with 
a silent, sad entreaty strangely at vari- 
ance with the shrill, mean talk that came 
from the woman’s lips. I wondered idly 
when this creature in her had ever lived, 
and what had killed it, and whether it 
would ever, in all the ages to come, 
waken and live again. How many pos- 
sible human beings, after all, die in each 
of us and are forgotten before the body 
gives up too and has to be hidden out of 
sight! 

Old Priscilla went out into the kitchen 
and bustled aimlessly about. Our com- 
ing had made her restless; she laughed 
without cause; frequent nervous shud- 
ders passed over her lean body. 

“It’s always the way when any one 
from the city comes near her,” said Jere- 
miah. ‘She was main fond of the crowd 
and of town.” 

“So I should have guessed,” said 
C——. ‘Do you notice the dainty dress 
and the high shoes and jaunty bit of rib- 
bon in her cap? Yet she impresses me 
strangely, as though she might have had 
once a much finer, more delicate, nature 
than she shows to us.—She has not al- 
ways lived here? What is her history ?” 
turning to Holdcomb. 

The old fellow gave a scared look at 
the wan little figure skipping in and out 
of the dark kitchen: “Lord! how should 
I know? She belongs to them as was 
dead and gone before my time.” To 











stop short all further inquiry he began 
talking to her by signs. She perched 


herself upon the high wooden chair at: 


one side of the fireplace, looking at 
C——, her head a little on one side. 
“She wants to know what changes I 
remember in this place?” for so Hold- 
comb had interpreted C——’s question. 
“Not many—not many: my time has 


been so short. Now, my father could — 
remember when a good part of Ocean | 
and Monmouth counties was under the- 


sea. But he lived to a good age. Un- 
der this house where you are there's 
been dug up sherks’ teeth and the back- 
bones of whales. My grandfather, 's 
likely, could remember when they swam 
over this field,” pursing up her thin lips 
thoughtfully. ‘Thee wasn’t here in the 
war of 1812?” turning sharply on C—. 

“ No.” 

“TI was here: I had come home for 
the first time from New York then. I 
watched the English vessels come up the 
inlet: it was a gusty afternoon like this. 
They had come up to plunder the farms. 
The men that weren't Friends took their 
guns and went down to fire on them from 
the shore.” 

“And those that were Friends?” ask- 
ed C—. | 

“Took their guns and went along,” 
with a shrill laugh and nod. “Oh, the 
young people in the house were terribly 
frightened. It was all I could do to keep 
their courage up, silly children !” 

“Were you not afraid ?” 

“No. I wasn’t young, and I had noth- 
ing to lose.” She had turned her head, 
with her back to us, and was talking into 
the darkness. She hurled out the last 
words with a kind of defiance. “J had 
nothing to lose.” . 

“True enough!’’ said Jeremiah, with 
many wags of the head and senile blinks 
of sympathy; but, catching our inquiring 
looks, he recovered himself with a sud- 
den deprecatory cough and leaned his 
chin on his cane, silent and attentive. 

“I set the children to barring up the 
windows,” continued Priscilla after a mo- 
ment’s pause, “and then I took a ladder 
and climbed on to the roof. I put my 
back against the chimney and my feet 
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on the top rung, and there I saw the 
fight. Our men hid among the salt grass 
of the ma’ash and picked ’em off one by 
one. They was main good shots. I saw 
Ben Stover aim at a man up on the fore- 
mast, and then there was a whiff of smoke 
and down he went in a lump into the wa- 
ter. They said his dyin’ yell was terrible 
to hear,”’ she added with a chuckle. 

‘What became of Stover after that ?” 
asked Jeremiah. 

“He died when he was a young man 
—only sixty or thereabout. He used to 
go up and down the beach lookin’ for 
Kidd’s treasure, muttering to himself. 
They said he went mad because there 
was ‘blood on his hands, him bein’ a 
Quaker. But I knew different from that: 
it was the money drove him mad—Kidd's 
money-he was so sure of finding it.”” 

She fell back in her chair, breathless 
with her vehemence. But in a few min- 
utes she sat upright again and thrust her 
bloodless, peaked face into mine. 

“Where did thee say thee came from?” 

“New York, mother,” signed Jeremiah. 

“New York —a-ah!” drawing in her 
breath. “I lived nigh New York—in a 
country-place three mile from town, but 
now they tell me it’s in the heart of the 
city, built over with huckster-shops. Does 
thee know it?” 

I shook my head. 

“No, nobody would.remember it.”’ she 
said gently. “JZ would know it: nothing 
they could build on it would hide it from 
me.” Her eyes deepened in their sad 
quiet, the shrill tones softened. For the 
moment it was the voice of a young wo- 
man that we heard. 

C—— was about to question her, but 
Jeremiah interposed: ‘Take care! Don’t 
ask her what she means. Never before 
sin’ I've known her has she spoken of 
the time she was in New York. God 
knows what's drove them words out of 
her now!” 

To change the current of her thoughts 
he leaned forward and told her by signs 
the stery of our coming to the Whynne 
house. I was quite willing that she should 
be turned from any dangerous subjects : 
Thad the uncomfortable feeling when with 


her that we were dealing with Death him- 
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self, or with some forgotten part of a past 
age more alien and incomprehensible 
than Death. 

“Thee is living in my house ?” turn- 
ing sharply on us. “Yes, it’s mine: it 
will never belong to any but a Whynne. 
I know every board in it.” 

Her head dropped on her breast and 
her eyes were fixed on vacancy. After 
waiting a few moments, finding that she 
had apparently forgotten us, we rose to 
leave her. As C—— came up to bid her 
good-bye she said, “ You will come to 
your house while we aré there?” 

“I?” She started up, standing erect 
without her staff: her voice was feebler 
than a whisper, her hands were clasped 
over her head. But it was the voice and 
gesture of a young, passionate woman. 
“Into that house? I'll never cross the 
threshold while I’m living. It’s just a 
step across the ma’ash, thee knows,” ap- 
pealing to Jeremiah, “but it’s nigh sixty 
year since I put my foot in it. I’ve nev- 
er forgot that I was Josiah Perot’s wife. 
There’s them waitin’ for me there as Jo- 
siah never could abide. But when I’m 
dead—” She threw out her arms with a 
sudden indescribable gesture of freedom. 
“T’'ll have done with Josiah Perot when 
I’m dead.” : 

C—— drew me away, and we hurried 
homeward. Glancing back, we could see 
the woman standing in the doorway: her 
back was turned toward us, looking out 
to sea. 

It was a gusty, chilly afternoon. Spec- 
tral whitish drifts of fog were blown in- 
land across the marshes. The sun went 
down in an angry yellow glare which fore- 
boded ill; and then the night fell sudden- 
ly, unusually dark, full of shrill whispers 
of the wind through the swamps and the 
threatening roar of the sea. 

We had, however, I remember, a com- 
fortable hot supper soon ready, and we 
closed the curtains and heaped up the 
fire in the living-room to shut out the 
darkness and strange noises without. 

When supper was over and Captain 
Holdcomb was seated with his pipe in 
the chimney-corner, we urged him to 
tell us the history of Priscilla without 





reserve. 
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“There’s not much to tell,’”’ he said. 
“She was born in this house, and she 
married Josiah Perot well on in life; and 
if Josiah was a bit stupid he was a steady, 
God-fearin’ fellow ; and that’s more than 
could be said of any Whynne that ever 
lived.” 

“But before she married Perot ?” 

“Well, nothin’ happened remarkable 
—onless,” he added reluctantly, “that 
curious occurrence at Abner Whynne’s 
death. I kin tell you about that,” drop- 
ping into the singsong of an oft-told tale. 
“Abner Whynne was this woman’s fa- 
ther. He lived to be a hunderd and 
four. He lived with his wife down to 
Sherk River, for the old people had 
give up this house to their da’ater Peg- 
gy, who married Sam Volk.” 

“Where was Priscilla?” 

“Well, I might as well tell the whole 
on’t. It was like this. She‘wa’n’t like 
the rest on ’em. She wa’n't ez hand- 
some as Peggy, but she was of a differ- 
ent sort, I’ve heard say—finer an’ hard- 
er to please. She went up to York, and 
ther she fell in with a Captain John Sal- 
terre, commanding a brig that run to the 
Mediterranean. He war a handsome fel- 
low, ’cordin’ to accounts, and of a high 
family—very different from the Whynnes. 
Word came back that she war married 
to him, and next (that al’ays was the 
queer part of it to me) that he had sent 
her to school. Oh, I’ve heard my father 
say when she came back in 1812 she 
could speak one of them foreign tongues 
quite fluent. Her father al’ays set great 
store by Priscilla, though she never come 
anigh him. Peggy grew to be a humble, 
hard-workin’ woman in middle age, and 
war a faithful da’ater. But, Lord! he 
cared not a copper cent for her. It was 
all ‘ My da’ater Priscilla,’ because she had 
made the grand marriage in New York. 
When her mother died down to Sherk 
River, Peggy war ther. She said, ‘ Now, 
daddy, thee must come along home to 
me.’—‘I will not, Margaret,’ he says.— 
‘But thee must,’ says she: ‘thee can- 
not live here alone.’ For he was then 
ninety-eight.— I hev my lines to watch,’ 
says he. For he was a fisherman, thee 
knows. ‘Very well, daddy,’ says Peggy, 








‘thee can set thee lines in the inlet jest 
as well as Sherk River.’ Then she ups 
and packs his clock and his wooden 
chair (it’s this one I’m sittin’ on, only 
it had a sheep-skin cover on then) and 
his tea-kettle and his fire-dogs, so’s he 
might feel at home, and she fixed them 
all up in this hyar room back of me.” 
Jeremiah, with his staff, pushed open 
the door into the half-ruined chamber 
behind him. The log walls had fallen 
to decay half a-century ago, but there 
was the fireplace with rusted irons on 
the hearth —the very fire-dogs he had 
mentioned, perhaps. 

“That was his room, and he could do 
as he pleased in it. He used to set by 
the door yander, his old deaf yaller dog 
Turk lyin’ atween his knees, both on ’em 
a-lookin’ out at the sea hour in an’ hour 
out. He lived on here with Peggy for 
six year. In that time no word came 
from Priscilla. He used to talk about 
her and her grandeur to the men a-fish- 
in’, but we all knowed it was jest his no- 
tions, for she never sent him a letter or 
made asign. I was a peart young lad 
then, rising sixteen. It’s jest sixty year 
ago, last October, when one mornin’ Peg- 
gy went in to get the old man’s coffee for 
him. She al’ays made his bite of break- 
fast ready afore anything else. ‘I'll have 
no coffee, Peggy,’ says he.— Is thee sick, 
daddy?’ says she. For it was the first 
time he had ever refused his breakfast. 
As for sickness, he had never been sick 
an hour since any living man could re- 
member, though as to his boyhood no- 
body was left on this yerth that remem- 
bered that. So Peggy was sort of stun- 
ned. ‘Is thee sick?’ says she.— No: I 
never was better,’ he says; ‘but I’ll eat 
naught, I tell thee.’ So he fell asleep, 
and Peggy went out. But she could not 
tend to her work, she was that dazed. 
She told me she was mendin’ Sam's nets 
that mornin’ (Sam was her husband), 
and presently out comes daddy dressed 
and leanin’ on his staff as usual. He sat 
down in this chair by the fire yander, 
and she brought him his breakfast, and 
he ate it. About an hour after Joshua 
Van Dorn came in, and he and Peggy 
talked of the blue mackerel, for there 
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was a school of them in, and Sam hed 
made a good haul that mornin’. Josh- 
ua was but .a boy about twenty, but a 
strong, rugged fellow. Abner said noth- 
in’ to him until he was on his feet to 
go: then he says, ‘ Joshua, Sam’ll be out 
eel- fishin’ to-night, and I want thee to 
come an’ watch with me. I'll die to-night 
when the tide goes out.’ Joshua thought 
it was jest his notions. ‘All right, dad- 
dy!’ says he, winkin’ at Peggy. ‘I'll 
come and watch with thee, and eat 
breakfast with thee too in the mornin’. 
Who'll I bring with me? Jeremiah 
Holdcomb ??—' Jeremiah'll do as well as 
another: it’s the same to me. It'll not 
take a strong man to streak me,’ says 
the old man; and he laughed, looking 
down at himself. For he was lean like 
Priscilla, The Whynnes wear away with 
age. Peggy said he sot ’most all day 
by the door yander, lookin’ out to sea. 
Ther’s some think that old sea- farin’ 
men hes a warnin’ from the water when 
their time’s come. I dunno how that may 
be. But old Abner he sot lookin’ out all 
day. When Sam come in he talked about 
the blue- mackerel haul. Sam watched 
him keerful, but he couldn’t see as there 
was aught the matter with him.” 

“Was no clergyman sent for?’ de- 
manded C——. ‘Did nobody remind 
him of the God that he was going to 
meet ?”” 

Jeremiah looked up startled, chuckled 
and grew suddenly grave: “ Nobody’d 
go to a Whynne with that sort of talk. 
I doubt ef old Abner in all his hunderd 
year had ever thought of a God, any 
more than his dog Turk hed. Him and 
Priscilla war jest alike, They belonged 
to this yerth. But as to their turnin’ up 
agen in any other—lI dunno: I reckon 
they won’t,” shaking his head decisively. 

“Go on with the story,” said C . 

“Well, come evenin’,»Sam started 
out eel-fishin’. Daddy nodded to him. 
‘Good-bye, Sam Volk,’ says he: ‘I'll be 
gone afore thee gets back.’ Sam humor- 
ed him. ‘Good-bye, daddy,’ he says. ‘Is 
there aught. I ken do for thee afore I 
go?’ No,’ he says, ‘no.’ Butshe took 
Sam’s hand and kept looking up at him. 
‘Onless,’ he says, ‘thee could fetch Pris- 
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cilla hyar. I'd like to hev seen the girl 
afore I go. I hev it on my mind ther’s 
somethin’ she wants to say to me.’—'I 
can’t do that, thee knows, daddy,’ says 
Sam. For we all thought she was in for- 
eign parts. But she’d been livin’ in New 
York for four year, and that very night, 
as it turned out, she was on her way 
home in John Van Dorn’s schooner. 
“Well, Joshua and I come in to watch. 
We sent Peggy to bed at the usual time, 
eight o’clock, for neither she nor we 
thought aught ra’aly ailed the old man. 
He took no notice of her when she went, 
nor of the children: he never could 
abide children. ‘I'll make you some 
toddy, boys, to keep you awake,’ he says; 
and we war willin’. Ther was not a man 
on the Jarsey coast could brew toddy like 
old Abner. It was prime toddy, that’s a 
fact. He drank a bit, and then he went 
to bed (he wouldn’t hev any help in on- 
dressin’), and when he was stretched out 
he whistled for old Turk, and the brute 
lay down across his feet. ‘Good fellow! 
good fellow!’ he says, and he put his 
hand on the dog’s head and straighten- 
ed himself, and so went to sleep. About 
ten o’clock Joshua called to me:. he was 
standin’ by the bed. ‘Jerry,’ says he, 
‘ther’s a queer settlin’ in the old man’s 
face, and his pulse is mighty low. Should- 
n't wonder ef he’d been in the right of it 
about himself, after all. —‘Shell I call 
Peggy ?’ I says. —‘ No,’ says he: ‘ wait a 
bit.” But in a hour he says, ‘Jerry, go 
and call Peggy.’ Solcalled her. But 
what could we do? He was goin’ out 
with the tide. He didn’t move or speak, 
and his eyes were shet: he didn’t hear 
Peggy or the children when they was 
cryin’ about him. His breath got slowly 
thinner and thinner, and his flesh colder. 
When Peggy called to him he took no 
notice, but the dog raised himself after 
a while on his fore legs and looked in 
his face and gave a howl. I declar’ it 
skeert me, it was so like a human bein’. 
The old man stirred at that, and sort of 
smiled, and his lips moved as if to say 
‘Good fellow!’ But he was too far gone 
to speak. Then it was all quiet. I open- 
ed the window yander ” (pointing to the 
square opening in the ruined wall of the 











room outside), ‘‘and I stood by it watch- 
in’ the tide go down, jest as you might 
be doin’ now. And he lay on the bed 
hyar jest by the door. It was a clear 
night, and I could see the line of white 
surf sinkin’ lower and lower. I knowed 
by Peggy’s face, leanin’ over him, that 
he was goin’ with it fast. At last the sea 
fell out of sight into the darkness. Then 
I shut the window: I knowed it was all 
over. When I come up to the bed he 
was dead: Joshua was closin’ his eyes. 
We folded his hands and straightened 
him. It seemed to me but a few minutes 
till he was stark and stiff and dreadful 
cold. I remember Joshua said it was on- 
usual, and was because there was so lit- 
tle blood in his body, but how that might 
beI dunno. We sot with him till morn- 
in’. Now, here’s the cur’ous part of the 
story. You'll likely not believe it, but 
I'll tell you word for word, jest as it hap- 
pened. Anhour after Abner Whynne died 
his da’ater Priscilla come to the house. 
She had landed at the inlet, where the 
men war a-fishin’, and Sam brought her 
over. She war nota very young woman, 
but she was like a lady —very fine ap- 
pearing. She was greatly excited when 
she found her father dead, though she 
skercely spoke a word. ‘You come too 
late,’ says Peggy. ‘You might have giv- 
en him a deal of comfort. But you’re too 
late.’ I didn’t know before that Peggy 
war so bitter agen her.—'I must speak 
* to him,’ she said; and she tore off the 
sheet and put her hand to his heart. I 
could see her start when she felt the 
cold. ‘Daddy!’ she cried, ‘daddy !’'— 
‘Let the dead rest, Priscilla,’ says Peg- 
gy.— Go out, all of you,’ she says, mo- 
tionin’ to the door. ‘Let me have him 
to myself.’ 

“T went out, an’ took Peggy. Priscil- 
la kept a-cryin’ in a low voice, ‘ Daddy! 
daddy!’ I went outside—I was that cu- 
r’ous—and looked in the window. Fur 
God! I tell you the truth. The dead 
man opened his eyes and sat up. * Why 
did you bring me back?’ he said. ‘Why 
did you not let me alone, Priscilla ? I was 
at rest.’ She leaned over him, sobbin’. 
Presently hesays, ‘ Is your husband here?” 
Then she whispered something. God 
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knows what. But I reckon the whole 
truth was wrenched out of her. You 
can’t lie to the dead. He sat up in the 
bed, and I saw him point with one hand 
to the door. ‘ Begone!’ says he: ‘ you are 
no da’ater of mine.’ She stood a min- 
ute, and then came out, and ran a-past 
me, cryin’, into the dark.” 

“Of course you only fancied that you 
saw the man alive through the window?” 
said C——. 

“IT dunno,” said Holdcomb doggedly. 
“T do know as she has never crossed the 
doorway from that night, and that’s six- 
ty year gone. And,” lowering his voice, 
“when we come back into the room the 
old man was dead and stark as we had 
left him. But he was sitting bolt up- 
right in the bed.” 

““What do you suppose she had told 
him ?” 

“Oh, that soon come out. She never 
had been John Salterre’s wife. A sort 
of shame had seized her at last, and 
she had left him and come home. She's 
lived hyar ever since. Four year later 
she married Josiah Perot, who was a 
heap better husband than she deserved. 
She married him for a home: she never 
could abide to work. But nobody ever 
thought she cared aught for him. The 
Whynnes never forget, and I believe 
she thinks of John Salterre at this minute, 
and keers for him jest the same as she 
did when she war a young girl.” 

“What became of him? Did he ever 
find her ?’’ I asked. 

Jeremiah hesitated: “I didn’t mean to 
tell thee that. A year after her father 
died Salterre found out whar she was, 
and put off straight from New York on 
a schooner for this inlet. The schooner 
—the Petrel it was—struck the bar out 
yander, and the crew was lost, Salterre 
and all. They war buried in the sand 
on the beach, jest where they come 
ashore, ’s the custom was.” 

The old man rose and began to put 
on his coat. We were not sorry to have 
him go. His ghastly story made us quite 
willing to close the door on the dilapi- 
dated apartment outside and to turn our 
thoughts to cheerfuller matters. 

For a week afterward the threatened 
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nor’-east storm kept us in-doors. The 
captain did not come to pay his daily 
visit, and we heard from a neighbor 
that he “was attendin’ on Priscilla Pe- 
rot, who was waitin’ her call.” 

“Jerry’s a main good doctor,” she 
added. ‘But I doubt he'll not keep old 
Priscilla. She’s bein’ took off afore her 
time: the Whynnes live to a great old 
age. But they say she’s been restless- 
like ever since she talked to thee about 
her young days in this house.” 

The storm continued to rage so heav- 
ily that it shut us in to an absolute sol- 
itude. Even the hardiest fishermen did 
not venture out upon the beach. On 
the second night it abated. C—— and 
I were sitting by the fire reading between 
ten and eleven o'clock, when, finding that 
the beating of the rain upon the roof had 
ceased, I opened the door into the ruin- 
ed room of which Holdcomb had told 
the story, and looked out. The wind 
had changed: the storm-clouds were 
driving to the east, and were banked 
on that horizon in a solid rampart; the 
moon shone out whitely on the surging 
sea and on the drenched marshes webbed 
with the swollen black lines of the creeks. 
The tide - water had risen to an unprece- 
dented height, and was within three feet 
of our door. 

I called C—— to look. “Ifthe storm 
had lasted a few hours longer,”’ I said, 
“the Whynne house would have gone 
at last.” 

We both stood in the doorway between 
the living-room, in which we had been 
sitting, and Abner Whynne’s old cham- 
ber. The latter was clearly lighted by 
the moon and by the fire and lamplight 
in the room behind us. As I looked 
down through the broken wall to the 
marsh, C—— touched my arm, whis- 
pering, “ Who is this?” 

I turned. A small dark figure was 
crossing the beach, coming up toward 
the house. It came with such rapidity 
that before I had time to speak it stood 
in the outer doorway, and was in the 
room beside us. 

“ Priscilla!" cried C——. 
The woman had reached the spot 
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where, as Jeremiah told us, her father 
had died. She halted there a moment. 
I saw her face as distinctly as that of 
C——.,, being about the same distance 
from both. It was Priscilla, and yet not 
Priscilla. The weight of age had drop- 
ped away. Zs was the creature which 
I had fancied still lived in the woman, 
young, passionate, it might be wicked, 
but in no sense Perot’s vulgar, malig- 
nant widow. 

She hesitated but a moment, and then 
passed through the back door into the 
garden, where the sand lay heaped by 
the storm in deep wet drifts. C—— and 
I hurried after her, each with the same 
thought, that the dying woman had be- 
come deranged and had escaped from her 
attendants with the wild fancy of reach- 
ing her old home. She suddenly flung 
out her arms with a vehement gesture 
of triumph, and passed around a projec- 
tion of the wall. We reached the spot 
in an instant. It was the place where 
the mysterious heaps of brick were erect- 
ed, one of which rose slightly above the 
sand. She was not there: sea and marsh 
and beach were utterly vacant. 

We went into the house, and, I am 
bound to confess, we slept little that 
night. 

Captain Holdcomb came early the 
next morning. 

“The widow Perot is dead at last,” 
was his first greeting. 

“What time did she die ?”” asked C—. 

“Last night at half-past ten o’clock.’’ 

C—— rose, and going out beckoned 
the old man to follow her. “These are 
graves,” she said, pointing to the heap 
of bricks. ‘‘Who were buried here?” 

“T didn’t keer to tell thee: I was 
afraid it might make thee oncomfort- 
able. But—as thee knows so much— 
the crew of the Petrel was buried onder 
them. That one which is part oncov- 
ered by the wind is whar Captain John 
Salterre is laid.” 

The old man never knew our reason 
for asking. There is my ghost-story, the 
only one for which I have never heard a 
rational explanation. 

REBECCA HARDING DAVIs. 
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HOUSEKEEPING IN TEXAS. 


ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


WENTY-EIGHT years ago I found 
myself afloat on the Mississippi, and 
going to Texas. The Mississippi is cer- 
tainly the natural highway to Texas, for 
its length and volume, and the vast re- 
* gions it traverses, unconsciously prepare 
the mind to think and act in the giant- 
esque manner befitting a country where 
men measure, their estates by square miles 
and count their stock by thousands. All 
the way from St. Paul’s to New Orleans 
this preparation goes on. After a day or 
two one forgets the actual circumference 
of the earth, things get a look of infin- 
ity, conversation falls into adjectives and 
italics: it seems reasonable to “strive with 
things impossible,” and natural to expect 
whatever is magnificently great or ex- 
travagantly wealthy. Thus above Cairo 
we saw vast prairies waving with grain 
and dotted with mounds older than the 
Pyramids of Egypt; tributary streams sur- 
passing the largest rivers of Europe; and 





cities that had grown like the creations 
of magic. Between Cairo and the mouth 
of the Red River were endless forests, 
enormous flatboats, rafts and steamers, 
and queer Southern towns where life 
went idly to a soft luxurious tune. Be- 
low this the great river rushed away to 
the sea with the velocity of a torrent, its 
swiftest current cumbered by grim pro- 
cessions of forest trees, their roots and 
branches high in the air and looking in 
the darkness like spectral fleets. Over the 
turbid waters white pelicans gleamed, on 
the sedgy banks cranes stood motionless, 
and from the floating logs and the levees 
alligators rolled with a lazy thud into the 
water. Stilllower were the endless cypress- 
swamps of Louisiana, and immensely rich 
sugar - plantations, which for forty years 
had yielded every year their forty thou- 
sand pounds of cane-juice — so largely 
does the sugar-cane draw its nourish- 
ment from the air, and so marvellously 
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fertile is this alluvium wrested from the 
reluctant river. 4 

The human element around me was 
equally rich and strange. There were 
fiery Southern planters with their half- 
barbaric magnificence and generosity ; 
gigantic antediluvian figures in buckskin 
that could only have come from the lush 
woods of Tennessee or Kentucky; suave 
city gamblers; New Orleans cotton-fac- 
tors; preachers, trappers, Indians, ne- 
groes—men of every shade of color, 
creed and politics. A few among the 
crowd were Texans, and it was easy to 
pick them out—men who were evidently 
not complete without their horses, and 
who were used to long silent journeys. 
They had eyes that seemed to be con- 
tinually on the lookout, noses like blood- 
hounds, blood like mercury, and an iron 
will that subordinated these peculiarities 
to the time and place. No one could 
be deceived, however, by their 
apparent phlegm and _indiffer- 
ence. I pointed out the group to 
a Louisiana cotton - planter, and 
he said at once, ‘‘ Texans.” 

“What kind of people are 
they ?” 

“A good people to know, and 
a good people not to know, just 
as you take them. They do noth- 
ing by halves: if it is cold, with 
them it freezes; if it is hot, it 
melts; if it rains, it pours; if they 
like you, they like you altogether; 
if they hate you—well, they would 
just as soon make you cold as 
not.” 

Nevertheless, after two days in 
New Orleans it was pleasant to 
see their faces again on the Gal- 
veston steamer. Everything was 
so strange and unfamiliar that 
any link, however slight, between 
the old life and the new was wel- 
come. Now, also, they were will- 
ing to talk: our faces being all set 
Texasward, they felt it safe to be 
friendly. We sat together in the mellow 
moonlight on the deck of the little steam- 
er, and they told us tales of ‘Mier and 
Mexico, of Houston and Green, of In- 
dians and Rangers, of lassoing horses 
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and hunting bears; and so great is the 
power of association that ever since the 
Gulf of Mexico is to me a battle-ground 
and a hunting-field. 

At this time I saw little of Galveston : 
the day we touched there the weather 
was oppressively hot, and there were 
many cases of yellow fever in the place. 
Therefore, following the advice of our 
travelling companions, we went directly 
on, board the little steamer which was to 
take us up the Buffalo Bayou to Harris- 
burg. The boat did not sail until sunset, 
and we spent the whole day under an awn- 
ing watching the myriads of fish, chatting 
with the negroes who came out to sell us 
pineapples and bananas, and looking with 
a mysterious terror that was only too pro- 
phetic at the little white houses in the 
oleander-groves where the victims of the 
fever lay dying. 

We sailed up the Buffalo Bayou in the 





‘HURRAH FOR TEXAS!” 


moonlight. The narrow stream flowed 
under a perfect arcade of magnolias, and 
the warm air was heavy with their per- 
fume. There was a strangely unreal look 
about the sleepy negroes and silent pas- 
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sengérts, and the intense silence was bro- 
ken only by the regular laboring of the 
engine, the call of the cicadas or the pas- 
sionate love-song of some fiery mocking- 
bird. It was all so unlike the cold, fresh 


SAM HOUSTON. 


air, the solemin mountains and misty 
moorlands of my native Cumberland, 
that I had to keep assuring myself it 
was no winged dream of sleep, but an 
actual experience of wakeful eyes. After 
* sailing some little time we came to an 
opening in the foliage, and the full moon 
shone over a magnificent plain studded 
with islands 9f oak and sycamore. Sud- 
denly a man leaped to his feet and call- 
ed out, ‘Friends! strangers! There’s the 
field of San Jacinto! Hurrah for Texas! 
Hurrah for General Houston!” 

Nothing I had ever seen was more re- 
markable than the change in this man. 
During the whole journey he had been 
singularly cool and silent: now he stood 
with his hand and hat above his head, 
and his whole face and attitude transfig- 
ured. We gathered eagerly round him, 
and in short, rapid sentences he told 
again the old, old story of crowned tyr- 
anny strangled by a handful of heroes. 
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“See that clump of trees?’’ he cried. 
“Six hundred men of us stood there, 
well mounted and well armed with rifles, 
double pistols and bowie-knives. Santa 
Anna was fortified a mile away, fifteen 

hundred men with him; Par- 
za, with two thousand men, 
was twenty miles behind us; 
Filasola, with one thousand 
men, eight miles below us; 
Visca, with fifteen hundred 
men, twenty-five miles above 
us. We had come twenty-six 
miles at a fast trot, and just 
there, gentlemen, General 
Houston stepped before us 
and said, ‘ Boys, the moment 
for making Texas free has 
come. Is the enemy ours?’ 
Some one cried, ‘Every man 
of them, general!’ and then 
with a square, solid Texas 
yell we went for them. Yes, 
sir, we went for them!’ 

“Go on,” I said. 

“Well, when we were with- 
in twenty-five steps of the en- 
emy we gave them the balls 
in our rifles, and then we flung 
the rifles away. With a pistol 
in each hand and our knives 

between our teeth we went at a run for 
the breastwork, and broke with another 
yell into the camp of the stupefied, star- 
ing dons. Then we gave them h—l, you 
bet.” 

““Was considerable of a fight,”’ said 
an old man leaning over the boat’s side. 
“Was there myself. Quick work. Good 
time—very good!” 

“Should think so,” answered the first 
speaker. “Ten minutes decided it, and 
in that time we killed or disabled eight 
hundred men—that is, Mexicans. Poor 
little dons! Can hear them squeaking 
yet their ‘ Misericordia! quartel! por el 
amor de Dios!’” and the great rough- 
looking fellow chuckled queerly to him- 
self. 

Whereupon I made deductions I had 
no right to make, and rather rebukingly 
said, “I do not think that is anything to 
laugh at.” 

“What ?” 
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“The poor Mexicans asking quarter.” 

“ Poor little devils! we gave them quar- 
ter. Was laughing at their ‘ mighty and 
glorious president and general.’ ” 

“Why ?” 

“Ran away, ma’am. Reckon he was 
skeered. Was one of the boys myself 
that went to hunt him up. Found the 
‘mighty and glorious’ seven miles away 
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in a bog, up to his waist in the. mire. 
Lord! how he knelt and prayed for his 
pitiful dog-goned life! Cowardly scoun- 
drel, ma’am !” 

At this time I was as ignorant of Santa 
Anna’s cruelties and treacheries, though 
proved by a hundred facts, as I was of 
Nena Sahib’s, which were as yet in the 
future. So I held my peace, and listen- 
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ed to stories of Santa Fé and Perote un- 
til we arrived at Harrisburg. 

After a night’s rest we proceeded by 
railway to Richmond. The journey con- 
fused all my previous ideas of railway- 
travelling. We left when the passen- 
gers got ready to leave, and went so 
leisurely across the magnificent prairie 
or park that I could readily believe the 
assertion of an old planter that ‘‘the train 
would stop at any time for the passengers 
to gather grapes or flowers if a reasonable 
number desired it.’’ Still, it was comfort- 
able travelling compared with our staging 
from Richmond to Austin. The journey, 
indeed, lay through a country like the 
Garden of Eden, but it was impossible 
to enjoy it. Sometimes the mustangs 
had it all their own way, and did just 





what they liked with the coach, and 
sometimes the driver and the whiskey 
he had drunk did what they liked: we 
were entirely at their mercy. 

In an hour after leaving Richmond we 
began to perceive that we were now fair- 
ly ina newcountry. The few houses we 
saw were of the very rudest description, 
all of them in the Texas order of archi- 
tecture — two rooms and a passage be- 
tween. They had no windows and no 
gardens, though the latter, indeed, seem- 
ed useless when the whole country was a 
noble park of the finest greensward, dot- 
ted with groves of grand trees and bril- 
liant with a thousand flowers. The air 
too was singularly clear and exhilara- 
ting; a sense of boundless freedom and 
purity pervaded everything; the world 
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looked as if it had just come fresh from 
God's fingers. About sunset we began 
to approach timber, and were told that 
we should soon have rest and supper. 
Presently we came to a log house set in 
a grove of mulberry trees. Two or three 
men were loafing under a rude veranda, 
but our stopping or not stopping appear- 
ed to have no kind of interest for them. 
They went on spitting and talking about 
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cotton even after we had dismounted. 
Yet we had been expected, for our sup- 
per was waiting. It was the usual Texas 
meal—coffée, corn bread and fried pork. 
There was no milk and no butter, though 
they owned thousands of cattle and at 
least half a dozen female servants. The 
mistress gave the universal Texan rea- 
son: “It was too much trouble to milk 
and churn.” 

There was no conversation at the ta- 
ble: the men who had been branding 
cattle and sowing corn seemed to have 
nothing to ask those who had been to 
“Orleans” and “the States,’’ and the 
travellers volunteered no information. 
A party of Indians could not have been 
more silent and undemonstrative. After 














supper I was shown to a little room made 
of unplaned and unpainted wood. It was 
about twelve feet square, and had a small 
window, though most of the glass was 
out. There was a bed in one corner, 
and on the floor a pallet made of skins 
and rugs for my children. They soon fell 
asleep. I was less happy. The strange- 
ness of the house and company, the mos- 
cane and the bedbugs, the cries of owls 
and panthers, and the very sing- 
ing of the mocking-birds, kept me 
in a wakeful state of excitement. 
At dawn I could bear it no long- 
er: fresh air and fresh water be- 
came imperative. A negro wo- 
man gave me the latter in a tin 
bowl, and after bathing my face 
I strolled away toward the wood. 
I met at the entrance a young 
Hercules, black as ebony, with 
his axe over his shoulder. Na- 
ture had forgot to make this 
slave’s soul bond, for, seeing my 
“delight, he took me a few rods 
away and showed me the fairest 
picture—a little clearing round as 
a fairy ring, a tiny sheet of water 
just touched by the rising sun, 
and standing round it, motionless 
as statues, a flock of snow-white 
herons. I wonder how he knew 
I should like it? I wonder often 
where the bright, black ‘sympa- 
thetic face is now. 

After our coffee, corn bread and 
“fry’’ we started again, and by some mir- 
acle arrived safely at the Colorado. It was 
the first clear river we had met in Tex- 
as, and its limpid, bluish-green waters 
and densely- wooded banks struck us 
as very beautiful. There was no bridge, 
and we forded it about a mile below the 
city. It was no disadvantage, the ap- 
proach being exceedingly picturesque 
and interesting. Just at the entrance 
of the town a little white wooden house 
was pointed out as General Tom Green's 
residence. We had heard so much of 
this favorite Texas hero all the way from 
New Orleans to Austin that we felt con- 
siderable interest in the insignificant 
frame cottage. On its veranda a very 
beautiful girl sat rocking and reading, 
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and around the house and on the steps 
and on the fence were about twenty 
children, black and white, playing. 
Austin astonished me. I had expected 
nothing half so beautiful and so civilized. 
The capitol, a fine building of soft cream 
limestone, stood upon a hill, and the town 
rose from the river to it. The main street 
was a broad avenue, its buildings being 
most picturesquely diverse in construc- 
tion and material. Some were rather 
respectable houses of stone or concrete, 
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others were mere shells of pine lumber 
or sturdy rooms of rough logs. 

The hotel, a great wooden shell, stood 
in the centre of the town. The whole 
ground-floor was occupied by the bar 
and dining-room. I got plenty of clean 
water, and better beds than I expected, 
and tried to be hopeful about the table. 
The first meal undeceived me. About 
fifty people, legislators, travellers and 
boarders, sat down at one rude board, 
which was covered with a queer variety 
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of cloths. A frame of rough pine slats, 
on which about twenty towels Were sus- 
pended, hung above it, and a little negro 
boy with a piece of string kept these tow- 
els in continual motion. This novel con- 
trivance was for the purpose of frighten- 
ing away the myriads of flies that hung 
over the food. We had the never-failing 
coffee, corn bread and fry —in this case 
both of pork and beef. A few scorched 
wheaten biscuit, a stew of dried apples 
and a pitcher of molasses completed 
the fare. We had, however, milk for our 
coffee, and some salt butter, brought all 
the way from New York, for our bread. 
But every one seemed quite satisfied, 
and as we only intended remaining un- 





til we could rent a suitable house and 
put it in order, we took gratefully what 
was offered, finding abundant compen- 
sation in the interesting company con- 


gregating every evening on the piazzas. 


The choice of a house did not occupy 
us long. In fact, it was Hobson’s choice: 
there was but one decent shelter to let 
in the place. It was two stories high, a 
mere shell of pine boards overlapping 
each other in the usual American fash- 
ion. The lower floor contained a sitting- 
and dining-room, the walls of the first 
finished inside with planed wood cover- 
ed with a coarse paper; but the dining- 
room walls still exhibited the rough back 
of the outside shell whitewashed. Out 
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of this room a few steps, such as would 
serve for cellar- or barn-steps in the 
North, led to two sleeping-rooms in the 
same unfinished condition. The ceilings 
of all four instead of being plastered were 
covered with unbleached calico sewn to- 
gether and nailed to the beams. In the 
spaces between the shingles and the cal- 
ico innumerable bats made their homes, 
and mice from a hundred little holes 
watched us with bright, uncanny eyes. 
There was no way of heating the up- 
stair rooms, and the fireplaces down 
stairs were simply large open brick 
chimneys and hearths. The kitchen, as 
in all Southern houses, was a detached 
building; and, considering the number 
of negroes usually loafing in it and the 
amount of “frying”’ going on, the cus- 
tom is a necessary one. 

For this shell we agreed to pay three 
hundred dollars a year, and then went 
promptly to work to make it as home- 
like as possible. We had been partic- 
ularly warned against dressing and fur- 
nishing above the average, and I deter- 
mined before buying anything to return 
the call of « lady whose social standing 
I thought I might safely emulate. Her 
husband, like my own, was in the gov- 
ernment’s employ, and her house was a 
very popular rendezvous of Austin ma- 
trons.. 

I found it right on the sidewalk of the 
much-travelled road leading to the ford 
—a plain log house of two rooms, with 
a wide boarded hall between them, and 
a “‘lean-to’’ of unpainted planks at the 
back. The favorite apartment was the 
lady’s sleeping-room: here were gath- 
ered half a dozen charming women dis- 
cussing the last evening’s session of the 
legislature, the merits of the speakers, the 
dresses of the ladies present, their own par- 
ticularly good children and their aggra- 
vating servants. A very plain bedstead 
with the great luxury of spotless large pil- 
lows and a bright patched quilt of many 
colors filled one corner of the room. The 
floor was quite uncovered, but scrubbed 
exceedingly white, and the chairs were 
of unpainted wood with raw-hide stats. 
But they were ample, low, perfectly clean, 
and much more comfortable than many 





more pretentious easy-chairs. There was 
one small window fronting the street, and 
a very convenient hole in the plaster be- 
tween the logs facing the river, which the 
ladies used as a peephole if there was a 
sound of company coming that way. They 
were all prettily dressed in white or col- 
ored lawns, and had a certain childlike 
frankness and courtesy that made me free 
at once of their good-will and good of- 
fices. I received a great deal of informa- 
tion on all domestic subjects, from which 
I inferred that the Texas women killed 
themselves by their devotion to two causes 
—catering for something to eat and get- 
ting the work of one servant out of six. 

While we talked the husband of the 
lady whom I was visiting came in from 
the capitol. He was of English birth, 
and as splendid a physical specimen 
of manhood as I ever saw. He walked 
calmly in among the congregated ladies, 
removed his linen coat, washed his face 
and hands, and then combed his hair 
before a little bit of looking-glass hang- 
ing against the whitewashed logs. After 
a civil word or two, which we appropri- 
ated in common, he went and sat down 
on the back steps and called around him 
a number of fine hunting-dogs. A hand- 
some boy and two little girls were soon 
clambering on his knee, and an old 
negro woman began to cut up a water- 
melon and spread a table with cold roast 
beef and pale India ale in the lean-to 
beside him. The semi-tropical foliage in 
front and the pretty chattering women 
behind, all combined to make him the 
centre of a very idyllic picture. 

Yet but a few months previously he 
had been the chief actor in a domestic 
tragedy of a nature that could only have 
arisen in just such a state of society as 
then existed in Texas. He had hired a 
negro woman from an acquaintance, and 
the woman proved to be lazy and impu- 
dent. Instead of sending her home or to 
the proper authorities for correction, he 
whipped her himself. The woman com- 
plained to the son of her owner—whose 
mistress she was—and he, being a wild, 
rough fellow just home from California, 
said some things which my English ac- 
quaintance threatened to whip Aém for if 
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repeated. The quarrel culminated, as all 
Texas quarrels do, in loaded pistols. For 
some time they cautiously watched for 
each other, but the Californian’s reck- 
less bravado was no match for the Eng- 
lishman’s cool, cautious persistence. Af- 
ter two or three days’ dodging the for- 
mer grew careless and impudently brave, 
and his opponent shot him down as he 
stood boasting in the street. Popular 
sympathy was with the murderer: he 
gave himself up to justice, was tried im- 
mediately by a jury of his towns- 
men, and honorably acquitted. It 
was certainly a case of “I shoot 
you or you shoot me,” and I do 
not pretend to say where the sin 
of society ended and the sin of 
the individual began. The reck- 
less use of firearms in the street 
was, however, so common that 
most Texans would have con- 
demned themselves in condemn- 
ing this man. 

It was clear to me from this visit 
that the simplest furniture would 
be the best; and indeed I soon 
found that more carpets, chairs 
or tables than were absolutely 
necessary only harbored insects 
and made work which it was very 
difficult to get attended to. Pro- 
visions were a more serious con- 
sideration. We none of us liked 
corn bread, and wheaten flour 
was then brought from St. Louis, 
and cost from fifteen to twenty 
dollars a barrel. There was a lit- 
tle fresh butter to be bought occasional- 
ly, but it was so dear and the supply so 
irregular that I preferred that brought 
from New York, which cost fifty cents 
per pound. The beef-market was only 
open from about three o’clock A. M. un- 
til sunrise, and I had therefore to trust a 
servant with the selection of our roasts 
and steaks. The meat was very sweet 
and tender, and cost three cents per 
pound. I gave my cook every day half 
a dollar, and she bought a roast and a 
couple of steaks—about fourteen pounds 
of beef. Its real cost was not more than 
forty cents, but I soon found that it was 
considered very bad manners to ask for 
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“change” from marketing-money, and 
I let the ten cents go for daily peace. 
Milk was the dearest commodity. New 
York could not regulate prices on this 
article, and we paid the shameful price 
of fifteen cents a quart —a price partic- 
ularly aggravating when there were thou- 
sands of milch cows around, only “it was 
too much trouble to drive them up.” 
Climate. regulates life in a very large 
degree, and I soon fell into Texan ways. 
We had coffee and steak and wheat bread 


WATCHING FOR FIRST SHOT. 


for breakfast, and then my husband stroll- _ 
ed up town to his office, stopping on the 
way to smoke and discuss public affairs at 
the favorite lounging-places. The govern- 
ment offices did not open until ten o’clock, 
and they closed at three—not very hard 
hours, especially when the number of 
smokes and the general habit of taking 
things easy are considered. My own im- 
pression was—and is—that the employés 
of the State of Texas had then a partic- ° 
ularly pleasant time. They were, with 
scarcely an exception, of foreign birth: 
gentlemen from England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, Germany, Switzerland and Africa 
(the latter the servant) “ran” the depart- 
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ment in which I felt an interest, and it 
was no more cdsmopolitan in character 
than the treasury, tax and land bureaus. 

The ladies arranged their time in a 
charmingly social and independent man- 
ner. Some one who owned a carriage 
made up her mind at whose house the 
day could be most pleasantly spent. She 
then called for two or three friends, and 
all dropped in together, without notice 
and without apology. Such visits were 
generally welcome and gave little trou- 
ble. Cook was told to kill a chicken or 
two and make some cake, and the ladies 
got into loose, comfortable toilettes, took 
out their sewing or knitting, and talked 
and laughed away the long sunny hours. 
Children did not make any trouble: 
black and white tumbled about the par- 
lors together, and seemed to have just as 


* good a time as everybody. The negroes 


were glad of such invasions. Every visit- 
or brought a servant, and the more there 
were in the quarters the merrier they 
were: besides, if there was extra cook- 
ing there were extra hands to do it, and 
the little unavoidable recklessness about 
sugar, flour, eggs, currants, etc. was look- 
ed upon as something for their special 
advantage. 

To do negro cooks justice, they are 
most excellent in their specialties. Such 
coffee, cake, succotash and fried chicken 
I never tasted before; and the primitive 
pots and kettles and the small amount 
of fire with which they achieved results 
never ceased to be a wonder to me. The 
most delicate dishes were cooked in shal- 


, low iron skillets set upon a brick hearth, 


and having under them and on their lids 
a shovelful of red-hot oak or hickory 
coals. By some marvellous instinct they 
regulated the heat, and it was very rare- 
ly that any dish was burnt or underdone. 
Nay more, they accepted with the great- 
est reluctance the most easily -managed 
stove in lieu of their pots and skillets and 


, Shovels. Vegetables were dear and rare, 


except yams, cashaws and pumpkins. 
Apples, pears or berries of any kind I 
never saw in Central Texas, but peaches, 
figs and delicious melons of every vari- 
ety were abundant; while the quantity of 
grapes exceeded belief. True, the latter 








' were uncultivated; but gathered while 


green. they made a fine preserve, and 
from the ripe fruit I made for many 
years excellent wine. The. thousands 
and tens of thousands of bushels of 
grapes annually wasted in Texas were 
only paralleled by the waste of milk 
and the reckless way in which hides 
and horns were left to decay, as if no 
possible use could be made of them. 

I found that slavery in no way simpli- 
fied the difficult servant -girl question. 
Women with half a dozen slaves hang- 
ing around their small rude houses could 
still “get nothing done.” Certainly, one 
good English, or even Irish, servant would 
have accomplished with ease the work 
that “’most killed”’ four stout negro wo- 
men. Besides which, they regarded it 
as a great wrong to expect any thing like 
general usefulness from them. Cook was 
willing to prepare the food, but as to set- 
ting a table or washing the dishes, “dat 
was none ob her work, and she warn’t 
gwine to do it.” Consequently, it was 
necessary to hire a table-girl, who would 
perhaps, if specially arranged with, sweep 
the rooms and answer the door. But then 
she ‘‘warn’t no nuss-gal, and warn't 
gwine to mind the chillens, dat was 
clar as sunshine.”’ So, then, you hired 
a nurse, who most likely took to your 
children as if they were her own, and 
spent the livelong day in a holiday tem- 
per playing with and dressing them. Nei- 
ther nurse, cook nor housemaid would 
wash, and a woman must be hired spe- 
cially as a laundress. In that climate a 
family of four will soil a great number of 
white dresses, and the laundress could 
make a very fair show of iabor, inde- 
pendently of that which she did not 
show —the wondrously - stiffened skirts 
and shirts belonging to all her partic- 
ular friends. 

Three or four laughing, chattering, 
quarrelling, singing negroes running 
around one all day pretending to be 
busy is at first a trial ; but one bears from 
good-natured sources a great deal, and 
they were so full of song and fun that I 
soon learned to tolerate and even enjoy 
them. Even their squabbles were inter- 
esting, and their perfect readiness at all 
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A SOCIAL GATHERING IN THE QUARTERS. 


hours and under all circumstances to 
dance and “have a good time’’ was a 
revelation to me of the possibilities of , 
human nature in that line. They lied 
and stole as naturally as they ate and 
slept, and I am really inclined to believe 
without any very distinct idea that they 
were doing wrong. I had one servant 
who never could see any sin in gam- 
bling except the sin of Josimg: that, he 
was willing to acknowledge, ‘was wrong,” 
but then he always added triumphantly, 
“Massa Tom don’t care much.” Their 
moral estimation of lying was of the same 
order. The lie going from them never 
troubled their consciences: it was only 
when it came back against them that 
they conceived their honor to be in any 
degree injured. An old negro preacher 
who was caught robbing my chicken- 





coop exactly defined their position on 
the eighth commandment. “No, Mis’ 
Milly,” he said with an air of injured 
innocence, “I neber stealed anyfing in 
my born days. Ef you take a fing what 
is gwine into de stomach, dat ain’t no 
stealin’ ; but ef it’s gwine into de pocket, 
den dat am stealin’.”” So, as my chick- 
ens were going into Uncle Isaac’s stom- 
ach, he felt quite sinless in appropriating 
them. Looking back now at these simple 
creatures, with all their provoking, unrea- 
sonable ways, and remembering also their 
wealth of irrepressible good-humor and 
affection, their ready sympathy in trouble, 
their willingness to forgive wrongs, and 
their unselfish devotion to those who were 
kind to them, I find it very easy to bal- 
ance accounts and leave a good deal in 
their favor. They were not good ser- 
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vants, neither were they bad ones — 
something, I suppose, “between a hin- 
derance and a help.” 

Taking things in this kind of humor, 
there was not a cloud in my life for five 
years. In the spring, when the woods 
and prairies were like a vision of Para- 
dise, we made long horseback excur- 
sions through forests where the live-oaks 





‘6TO TAKE WHAT’S GWINE INTO DE STOMACH AIN’T 
NO STEALIN’.”’ 


had been growing for centuries and the 
turf was as green and smooth as in an 
English park. In the autumn we went 
again in great parties to gather pecans 
and “winter grapes”’ and to havea grand 
sucking-pig barbecue. In the long, hot 
summer days we visited ex déshabille, ate 
melons, and felt it often joy enough to 
lie still and breathe the clear warm air 
and listen to the mocking-birds. In the 
winter the town was gay with dances and 
receptions, and every house was aglow, 
the big chimneys piled high with fragrant 
cedar logs. 

Then there was the regular excitement 
of the legislature. Whatever the mem- 
bers might be, the ladies certainly were 
faithful attendants on its sessions. Ev- 











ery evening the lobbies were-full of hand- 
some women, and it was no small pleas- 
ure to me to sit and watch such men as 
Sam Houston, Sydney Johnson, Tom 
Green or Judge Paschal pass in and 
out among the pretty groups, stopping 
perhaps in the middle of a compliment 
to contradict some opponent or hurry 
away to their seat and make a speech 
full of passionate eloquence and 
invective. 

Personally, I saw little of In- 
dians, but that little was more 
than sufficient. Once I took sup- 
per with a party of Tonkaways at 
the house of Mr. Richardson, ed- 
itor of the Austin Gazetfe ; and a 
very singular supper it was. All 
of them refused to sit, and on no 
account would they eat two kinds 
4 of food together. They were a 
very ugly crowd, and had in an 
offensive degree the peculiar smell 
of wild animals. When in the city 
they generally went from house to 
house begging, and on one of 
these occasions four “braves” 
walked into my room as I sat 
making a rough water-color 
sketch of a very singular wild 
flower. The sight of the paints 
roused all the savage in them, 
and they “asked”’ for them in a 
way which admitted of no answer 
but one. My baby lay asleep in 
his cot beside me, and the wolfish 
glances they threw at, the child made me 
“glad to purchase their absence with the 
gift of my whole box of Newman's col- 
ors and a couple of gold saucers. They 
had the-reputgtion of cannibals, and the 
post doctor told me two days afterward 
that they had eaten the remains of an 
Indian boy whom he had been attend- 
ing for croup. : 

The Mexicans, once the possessors of 
the whole country, had nearly disappear- 
ed from around Austin. Indeed, ip 1853, 
and again in 1855, they were all ordered 
to leave the city, on the ground that they 
were horse - thieves, horse-stealing being 
the unpardonable sin in Texas. They 
seemed to me harmless, polite vaga- 
bonds, with but one accomplishment, 
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that of throwing a lasso. If a Texan is 


born .with a rifle in his hand, then a 


Mexican is born with a rope in his. As 
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soon as children can run alone they be- 
gin catching ducks and chickens with 
alasso. They do it with a remarkable 


EXERCISING AN ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


cleverness, and old fowls that have oft- 
en been taken in this way, knowing how 
useless it is to try to escape, stoop to re- 
ceive the rope when they see it coming. 
General Green — whose Mexican expe- 
riences were wide and Various — once 
said to me, “ These blanketed fellows 
would not believe a thing was caught 
unless it was caught with a rope.” To 
catch a hog or a mule by the foot when 
running is esteemed by them a very high 
accomplishment; and one day a Mexi- 
can officer exhibited his skill in this way 
before a party of Texans. “Sir,” said 
a man whose whole wardrobe was not 
worth a dollar —‘“‘sir, I would flog any 
of my negroes who should be guilty of 
such unintellectual stupidity as throwing 


a rope over a pig’s head.” 
Vor. XXIII.—44 





“Hai Dios! How then do you catch 
your horses and chickens ?”’ 

“Our horses we teach to come to the 
bridle, and we cut our chickens’ throats 
with a rifle-shot.” 

“Hai Dios! What a strange people!" 

But the most singular uses to which 
the lasso has ever been put, even by 
Mexicans, are surely those mentioned 
by General Tom Green in his Aiéstory 
of the Mier Expedition. \n describing 
the battle of Mier he says: “For six 
hours the artillery nearest us had been 
silenced, and no one of the enemy dared 
to approach it. To get it out of our reach 
they had recourse to throwing a lasso 
over it from behind a corner and drag- 
ging it off; and in this they were. more 
successful than they were‘in roping the 











steamboat Yellowstone as she passed 
down the Brazos in 1836.” 

But strange and various as all these 
surrounding elements were, my first six 
years in Texas, are a happy, beautiful 
dream. Then the careless, lazy, roman- 
tic life was rudely broken up, for with 
1860 came a shadow of dark days and ru- 
mors of fire, insurrections and war, The 
first symptom of a new order of things 
was the general restlessness among the 
negroes. During the Presidential elec- 
tion which resulted in the choice of Mr. 
Lincoln there was so large a floating 
population of Northern men in Texas 
as to excite universal suspicion and re- 
mark. Mills and other places where 
large quantities of food were stored were 
set on fire all over the country, and it 
was clear to all observers that negro 
dances were only a cloak for negro po- 
litical meetings. Insurrections and ru- 
mors of insurrections made every one 
anxious and miserable; we knew not 
who could be relied on; and now and 
then unmentionable cruelties and retal- 
iations occurred in isolated places where 
some brutal and impatient slave was the 
leader of his class. The safety of the 
country lay in the’ fact that the Texan 
laws were particularly just and consid- 
erate on the slavery question, and that 
the social customs permitted the closest 
intimacy between owners and servants. 
Black and white children grew up toge- 
ther, and the black boy who had fished 
and played and hunted with the white 
one felt the tie of friendship stronger 
than the bond of slavery. He was al- 
ways anxious in any plot to save “his 
young massa,” and the same feeling 
ruled the old black women who had 
nursed the children of a house: they 
“warn’t gwine to hab ¢kem hurted.”” In 
this way hints were given and suspicions 
roused which ensured the general safety. 

As the country was more and more 
drained of white men by the war the 
danger and anxiety of women on lone- 
ly plantations became very great. But 
they rose wonderfully to the situation, 
and in a vast number of cases farms 
were better cultivated and servants bet- 
ter managed -than they had ever been 
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before. But everywhere people began 
to lock doors at night that had always 
before stood open and to sleep with arms 
under their pillows. That beautiful con- 
fidence in each other which had made 
slavery endurable in domestic life was 
quite broken. 

For the first year or two hope made all 
anxieties and deprivations light. Nearly 
every one had some money, the Confed- 
erate arms were successful, and peace was 
confidently expected. But the blockade 
became closer, one reverse followed an- 
other, groceries were all used up, light 
muslin dresses were in rags, and the 
commonest necessities, such as pins, 
needles, thread and buttons, beyond 
price. In the second year people who 
had been splendidly hospitable began to 
economize. Gold was carefully hoarded 
and Confederate bills were looked on 
very suspiciously. Indeed, they were 
generally refused for everything except 
country produce, and even thus early 
their value was twenty Confederate for 
one gold dollar. In the summer of 1863 
I paid eighty dollars for four yards of 
domestic to make a pair of pillow-slips. 
I thought them necessary then: a year 
later I should not have been so extrav- 
agant. In the same year I could not 
procure flannel for my baby either in 
Austin or San Antonio, and an English 
gentleman gave me two of his own gar- 
ments to cut up for the child. 

Still, we were well off in comparison 
with other Southern cities. We were so 
far inland as to be beyond the reach of 
active operations, and we never at any 
time lacked for corn meal, beef, pork, 
chickens, eggs, and such vegetables as 
were raised with little labor. By some 
miracle or favor I was never quite out 
of tea and coffee, though these luxuries 
were brought into the country through 
Mexico and required both gold and in- 
terest to reach them. The great major- 
ity of people used parched rye, which 
was popularly called “Confederate cof- 
fee ;’’ and from the leaves of the yupon 
tree a tea was made not at all unlike fine 
young hyson: indeed, my children drank 
it for a long time without ever discover- 
ing that it was native tea. 


(Jone, 
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In 1864 a large number of negro men 
were drafted for the army, and labor be- 
came of immense value. For very poor 
girls five hundred dollars (gold) and three 
suits of clothing a year were demanded, 
and every little housekeeping trifle, such 
as salt, pepper, spices, etc., was a luxury. 
Many poor people were using mesquite- 
thorns as pins, and I find at this time a 
present of a little rice and.a Jafper of 
needles from Bishop Gregg noticed in 
my journal as an extraordinary god- 
send, Even the government could not 
command what was necessary for its 
business, and during 1864 I spent a 





great deal of time ruling paper for its 
assessment-rolls and making envelopes 
for the governor’s and comptroller's of- 
fices. In the beginning of this year I 
had to use my woollen window-curtains 
for riding-habits for my daughters: we 
had now also to spin the cotton thread 
for stockings and knit for the whole 
household ; our hats were made of plait- 


‘ed corn-shucks, and the leather torn 


from two fine English travelling traps 
made all of us shoes. 

By some means or other, which were 
never discovered, the negroes were kept 
better posted on the true state of affairs 


A NEGRO ENCAMPMENT IN A CORN-FIELD. 


than we were. Many a time when the 
whole town was roused by the midnight 
pony express with news of some great 
victory, when bells were ringing and 
men shouting, my cook’s face said as 
plainly as possible, ‘‘It’s all a lie, and I 
know it;’’ and in nine cases out of ten 
she was right. After all, it was not the 
want of luxuries, of dress, or even of 
books and communication with the out- 
er world, that hurt most. Worse than 
the lack of these things, worse than the 
occasional spells of terror and anxiety, 
was the terrible, shameful spirit of self- 
ishness and greed that marked the dying 
hours of the Confederacy. 





In April, 1865, reports of Lee’s sur- 
render reached Austin, and those in 
authority who had appropriated United 
States money or property began to. look 
Mexico-ward. There was also a great 
dread of the return of the wild troops 
raised in the Rio Grande country; for 
very few of these rough herdsmen, hunt- 
ers, rangers and small farmers would ever 
have lifted a finger to preserve slavery. 
They owned few or no negroes, and if 
they wanted “help” with their cattle 
preferred some Mexican peon, or else 
they worked in partnerships. It was 
the cry of “State Rights” and Texan 
independence that had taken them from 
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their ranches and ranges. Indeed, as 
soon as they found that they had been 
drawn into a war to preserve the great 
planters’ power and property they be- 
came restless and mutinous, and when- 
ever opportunity offered great numbers 
deserted. Long before the war was a 
hopeless one the Texas mountains were 
full of ‘‘jayhawkers ’’—that is, of men 
who had either resisted the Confederate 
conscription or run away from the army. 
They were hung or shot on sight, and it 
was only necessary for a man to call his 
enemy a jayhawker in order to get rid 
of him. On July 22, 1864, three broth- 
ers were hung on a tree within sight of 
my windows: two of them had left a 
fight they declared they had been de- 
ceived into; the other, a lad of twenty, 
had simply refused to take up arms. On 
another occasion, riding my horse down 
to the river to water him, I saw a man 
hanging from the limb of a tree labelled 
“Nigger-thief.’’ Such incidents were not 
of rare occurrence, and they made very 
little sensation. 

The lawless state of the town, the in- 
difference of the government to every- 
thing but plunder, the insolence of the 
slaves and the want of all confidence 
and comforts, made the news which I 
thus chronicle under date of May 25, 
1865, not unwelcome: “ Zhe war is over: 
Lee has surrendered. Plunder and fight- 
ing up town. Tom has gone to a public 
meeting to consider the best way of pro- 
tecting it.’”’ It was another month, how- 
ever, before the proclamation of emanci- 
pation reached Austin, and though the 
negroes knew they were free, not one 
dared to take advantage of the know- 
ledge. On the 22d of June there was a 
report of United States troops approach- 
ing, and masters generally called their 
slaves together and in as few words as 
possible told them they “could go.” I 
felt sorry for both masters and negroes: 
indeed, the latter had a very keen sense 
of disappointment even in their triumph. 
They had expected freedom to come with 
a marching army and the sound of trum- 
pets, and instead the ordinary mail had 
brought the news and their masters had 
read it to them. Absolved from all re- 
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straints, they began to gatlier in groups 
about the street-corners or to make lit- 
tle camps in the corn-fields, which were 
full of ripe roasting ears. All their hopes 
were fixed on the advent of the United 
States troops, but as day after day pass- 
ed and they came not, many returned to 
their old masters. The rest kept quite in 
the background, and hid their impatience 
under that stolid air of stupidity which 
experience had taught them was a coat- 
of-mail in doubtful circumstances. 

No one will ever understand what the 
women suffered at this time. It was hard 
enough to find the idol of 1861 clay : it was 
hard to be suddenly cast down from afflu- 
ence to poverty, hard to be haunted every 
hour by the terror and lawlessness which 
might any moment entangle their hus- 
bands or sons or brothers, and very hard 
also to be surrounded by domestic wants 
and trials they had no more idea how to 
manage than the children who cried on 
their knees. The distress and confusion 
in every house were but faint reflections 
of the spirit of lawlessness which held its 
orgiesin the whiskey-stores. These places 
had become simple rendezvous of roughs 
and robbers with whom murder was a 
business, and who, anticipating a new 
order of things, were trying to arrange 
for a retreat to the Rio Grande country. 
They killed each other almost hourly in 
settling points of dispute, but no one in- 
terfered. 

On the 11th of June the men whom 
they had probably waited for, the sol- 
diers raised in the Rio Grande territory, 
came into town. I have an impression 
that their number was about two thou- 
sand, and their bearing and appearance 
I shall never forget. They were the real- 
ization of the almost impossible heroes 
of Mier andthe Alamo. They rode like 
centaurs, they were armed to the teeth, 
and, though in a very tattered condition, 
were in perfect discipline. 

That afternoon in broad daylight th 
United States treasury was robbed of 
every dollar. The treasurer had already 
fled to Mexico—public opinion said far 
from empty - handed — but on the sol- 
diers the whole blame fell. Governor 
Murrah then followed the treasurer, 
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and with him every shadow of civil au- 
thority departed. E 

Eight weeks of such a life made ev- 
ery one almost hopeless as to better 
days, but one evening just before sun- 
set two hundred United States soldiers 
rode very quietly up the street. They had 
come to prepare for the two regiments 
who were following them, and they went 
about their business without demonstra- 
tions of any kind. The next day the old 
flag floated where the Confederate cross 
would never float again, and the weary 
town, worn out with its long and terri- 
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ble watch, rested almost gratefully under 
its protecting folds. 

The abolition of slavery has made great 
political changes, but in domestic life there 
is little difference between 1858 and 1878. 
Generally, indeed, the new order of things 
is found to be more economical—to involve 
less care and less obligation. If the wo- 
men talk regretfully of the past, it is just as 
people talk of a brilliant youth which yet 
they would not choose to live over again, 
and so “the tender grace of a day that is 
dead”’ hangs pleasantly enough over the 
days that remain. AMELIA E. BARR. 





TWO SONNETS. 


PARTING. 


*“TIS you, not I, have chosen. 


Love, go free! 


No cry of mine shall stop you on your way. 
I wept above the dead Past yesterday: 
Let it lie now where all fair dead things be, 
Beneath the waves of Time’s all-whelming sea. 
Forget it or remember—come what may— 
The time is past when one could bid it stay: 
What boots it any more to you or me? 
It was my life—what matter ?—/ am dead, 
And if I seem to move, or speak, or smile, 
If some strange round of being still I tread 
And am not buried, for a little while, 
Yet, look you, Love, I am not what I seem: 
J died when died my faith in that dear dream. 


MY MOURNER. — 
I LIE here very still, and he draws nigh 
To stand beside me, and to look his last 
On her who far beyond his ken has past, 
Yet rests here, ‘neath his touch, so tranquilly. 


From the shut lips there comes no least, low sigh; 
No eyelash quivers, and white Death holds fast, 
In long embrace by longing dreams forecast, 
The life that had known Life’s satiety. 
I laughed, and loved, and wept, and now I sleep; 
And that were best of all, if no dreams come 
To mar this quietude of slumber, deep 
And still as some deep night when winds are dumb; 
But he, my mourner, wherefore should he keep 
Intrusive vigil round my silent home? 
LovISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 











PART I. 


HERE must surely have been a cri- 
sis in the history of the human race 
when the men held a mass-meeting and 
resolved to divide the virtues and vices 
between themselves and the other sex. 
Of course they reserved the nobler qual- 
ities, good and bad, for themselves, as- 
signing the mean, base faults and petty, 
paltry merits to women, and proceeded 
to frame on this basis a series of axioms 
by which they have been solving the prob- 
lems of life ever since; which perhaps is 
the reason why the proof does not always 
seem conclusive. If there was no such 
partition, how is it that the ancients illus- 
trated by masculine types the very foibles 
which are now accepted as characteristics 
of women? Personal vanity, gossip, cu- 
riosity, cowardice, and so on through 
the entire catalogue of the now so-call- 
ed feminine weaknesses, are exemplified 
in Greek mythology by men. It can- 
not be that the sexes have interchanged 
characters through the development of 
the species and the progress of science: 
history bears witness to the contrary. 
Lezena and Epicharis kept the secrets 
which men had blabbed. The great 
scandal-mongers of literature have been 
men. Madame de Sévigné was not so in- 
veterate a gossip as Horace Walpole. And 
do we find that our private experience 
justifies this arbitrary distribution of the 
moral qualities when we confine our- 
selves strictly to modern instances ? 
Within the memory of living men there 
lived in one of our principal cities a gen- 
tleman of middle age and good fortune 
known to his contemporaries, and even 
to younger men, as Jem Rushworth. He 
was one of the most popular men in the 
place, which was due partly to his ap- 
pearance and manner, for a well - built 
man of fifty-five, natty in his dress, 
jaunty in his bearing, with a ready 
smile and chirruping voice, always glad 
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to see you, is an agreeable object, and 
few people take the trouble to look further 
for grounds of liking. His looks were cer- 
tainly in his favor: crisp pepper-and-salt 
hair and whiskers heightened the clean- 
ly freshness of his complexion, and his 
figure had not lost the outline nor his 
eyes the brightness of youth. He was 
still nominally in business, but his oc- 
cupation was limited to looking in at the 
office for a couple of hours a day, the rest 
of which he passed in dropping in and out 
of the Exchange, the Board of Brokers, 
the Public Library and other respectable 
resorts, where he was sure of finding ac- 
quaintance. Rushworth’s wife was much 
younger than himself, but much less well- 
preserved : she did not look old, but faded 
—a pale, slight woman with an impassive 
oval face, traces of prettiness and an in- 
destructible refinement and elegance. 
Mrs. Rushworth’s health had broken 
down early: she nearly died when her 
son was born, and the physicians an- 
nounced that a second child would prob- 
ably cost her life. In a year she had an- 
other: she lived, but was a confirmed in- 
valid from that time forth. She never left 
the house except to drive: her husband, 
on the contrary, was always ready to ac- 
cept an invitation, so that for social pur- 
poses he was as good as a bachelor—an 
old bachelor atleast—and better company 
than old bachelors generally are. He 
laughed heartily at good stories, and told 
them himself, and he knew so much more 
about everybody’s affairs than they did 
themselves that his advent always caused 
a stir of welcome at the club when the 
men had .been smoking and soaking 
until they were stupid. He liked to do 
everybody a good turn, and would bustle 
about to serve them, and was not partic- 
ular about his associates. Mrs. Rush- 
worth had been particular about hers 
even before her seclusion; so many 
people thought that Jem Rushworth’s 
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wife was a bit of a Tartar in her quiet 


way, and that the old fellow found oth- 


er houses pleasanter than his own. 

In the latter surmise they were not mis- 
taken, but Mrs. Rushworth did not find 
home very cheerful herself after her only 
son, who was in the navy, went on his first 
long cruise, and her only daughter mar- 
ried and went off to Europe for her wed- 
ding-trip. She was so accustomed to dul- 
ness that she would not have thought of 
seeking an escape from it, although the 
absence of the young life made it im- 
measurably more oppressive; but her 
husband, who was very fond of her, 
gave her no rest about what he called 
“having a change.” She assured him 
repeatedly that she needed none, wish- 
ed for none—that the quiet and comfort 
of her own house were more to her than 
change of scene and climate would be: 
she saw that she must let him talk about 
it until he should find another hobby. 

Late one November afternoon he came 
into her room, where she was lying on her 
lounge in the twilight before the embers 
of a wood-fire. He was going out to din- 
ner in an hour, but was already dressed, 
and did not know what to do with him- 
self in the mean time. 

“Lucy my dear, why don’t you have 
another log on the fire?’ and he was 
about to put one on from a basket which 
stood beside the hearth. 

“Because I am warm enough, thank 
you.” 

“Better have another;” and he threw 
it on: “the fire is going down and the 
room will grow chilly. That is the way 
you make yourself ill.” 

“The room is too hot as it is,’’ she 
said in that tone between desperation 
and resignation which may be detected 
so often in the voice of a woman who 
has been married over ten years. 

“Shall I light the gas? You'll get the 
blues sitting in the dark.” 

“No, I like the firelight better.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Rushworth began to 
grope about for the matches, upsetting va- 
rious small objects in his search ; where- 
upon his wife took the match-box from a 
table beside her and slipped it under the 
sofa-cushion. ‘ 








“You won't be able to find them,” she 
observed quietly. 

“How can I in the dark? Where- 
abouts are they ?” 

“Not on any of the tables. Do sit 
down.” 

After a little more futile fidgeting he 
gave it up and sat down: “Lucy, I real- 
ly feel very anxious about you. I wish 
you could be persuaded to do some- 
thing.” 

“There is no cause for anxiety, James. 
I am as well as I have been for twenty 
years.” 

“I don’t think so: you were not given 
to moping in the dark until you were 
chilled through, when Jem and little 
Lucy were at home.” 

“No, not when Jem and little Lucy 
were at home.” 

“T’ll tell you what. I haven't been to 
Cuba since I went out for the firm in 1850, 
just after the Lopez affair: I spent the win- 
ter there then— 1850-51. The place is 
an earthly paradise—orange-groves and 
palm trees ; women in mantillas, smok- 
ing their cigaritas, driving up and down 
in a sort of open carriage they call a vo- 
lante; opera, carnival, masked balls; the 
most delicious chocolate you ever tasted, 
frothed in a little mill. Then on the 
sugar-plantations I lived like a prince— 
horse at the door every morning if I chose 
to ride. I must have told you about it.” 

“Yes, frequently.” 

“Well, now that’s the very place for 
you. I can't be away from the office all 
winter, but we'll take the first steamer in 
December. You'll have time to see Ha- 
vana thoroughly and run down into the 
country, where I'll show you an old flame 
of mine, grown fat by this time, I’m afraid ; 
but what eyes she had in those days! and 
what a foot! We can take the steamer 
back, which will give us a month’s trip. 
I’m a capital sailor, so every day will be 
a holiday.” 

“ But I am a very bad one, you know, 
and I should not get over the voyage for 
the whole winter.” i 

“To be sure: whata pity! I should 
like to see Pepita again, and fresh ba- 
nanas. You've no notion what a banana 
is until you eat it fresh: all that come here 
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are picked unripe. Yes, I recollect you 
never could bear the motion of a vessel. 
Sweet, pretty Pepita! We were very soft 
about each other: she cried when I bade 
her good-bye, and I coaxed her out of 
one of her ringlets: it was a yard long, 
glossy as jet, and smelt of orange-blos- 
soms, I remember, which I took as a good 
omen. I wasn't to sail for a week, so I 
promised to go back for a day, though 
that meant travelling for eighteen hours : 
there was no railroad into the interior 
then. Dear me! dear me! I carried 
the curl in my waistcoat- pocket: you 
can guess which one. A couple of days 
afterward I took off my coat to play a 
game of billiards with Brown, our cor- 
respondent there: he was an English- 
man, and he gave me a poke in the 
midriff with his cue and said, ‘I thought 
you were such a jimmy fellow, Rush- 
worth: you've a grease-spot on your 
waistcoat the size of a five-bob.’ I 
should think I had!—exactly the sort 
of annular mark you see on a.curl-pa- 
per. I don’t know whether Brown twig- 
ged or not. I did not go back to Las Pal- 
mas : that was the name of the plantation. 


He married Pepita afterward. Dear girl! 
she must have cared. for me, though, to 


sacrifice that long tress. Bless me! I 
haven't thought of it for five-and-twen- 
ty years.” Mr. Rushworth was silent for 
some time, lost in pleasing retrospection. 
By and by he resumed: “As you can’t 
stand the sea, suppose we go to San 
Francisco by rail, see the Big Trees, the 
Yo Semite Valley—finest scenery in this 
country, and something so new? I’ve al- 
ways wanted to see California. We could 
do that in a month.” 

“I suppose we might if I went in a 
palanquin: I could not go in any oth- 
er way.” 

“T think you might, Lucy: you know 
the Pullman cars are moving palaces 
—every luxury. You can lie down the 
whole way from here to San Francisco 
as if you were on your own sofa.” 

“Why, then I think I 4m as well off 
on my own sofa.” 

“Oh, I'll tell you: I'll take you to 
Washington for a week when Congress 
meets. The session is likely to be very 
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interesting: you will see all the leading 
men of the country. The receptions of 
the members of the cabinet are brilliant : 
the diplomatic circle makes the parties 
there so agreeable—gives one an idea 
of foreign society, you know. That's 
the thing exactly: it’s no journey at 
all, and it will wake you up and shake 
you out of your grooves.” 

“TI should think so. Inasmuch as I 
cannot sit up for two hours, and have 
not been to a party for twenty years, it 
does not strike me as exactly the thing. 
Can’t you think of something else?’ 
This was spoken in a languid, half-sa- 
tirical tone, in which she revenged her- 
self upon her husband when he bother- 
ed her. 

He burst into a little explosion of tem- 
per: “ That's just like you, Lucy—always 
putting obstacles in the way of what I 
propose and interfering with my enjoy- 
ment. The house is deucedly lonely 
since the children left it, and if you 
don’t mind being dull, 1 do. I wonder 
what o'clock it is?” 

She drew out the match-box and struck 
a light: he turned up the gas: “ There! 
I ought to have gone ten minutes ago: 
you have made me late.” So saying, he 
hurried off, having plenty of time, as his 
wife knew, He got over his crossness on 
the way, arrived in excellent spirits, and 
told the story of Pepita in the course of 
the dinner amid general hilarity. 

The lighting of the gas had ended Mrs. 
Rushworth’s twilight hour. She opened 
a book, but her eyes soon began to ache, 
so she took up her knitting instead. There 
was truth in what her husband had said ° 
about the house being lonely for him. 
He was not much in it, but she remem- 
bered how lively he and Lucy had made 
it, and how it had rung and resounded 


-when Jem was at home. She turned over 


many plans for making it more cheerful, 
but none of them were feasible until it 
occurred to her to ask one of her hus- 
band’s nieces to spend the winter with 
them. These nieces were the daughters 
of a widowed sister who lived in another 
State. She had not seen them since they 
were children, so that it was an experi- . 
ment, but her sister-in-law was a nice 
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woman, and Mr. Rushworth, who paid 
them a flying visit every year, was fond 
of them. When his wife proposed the 
plan to him he was delighted. He had 
an affectionate disposition, and liked 
young people and their society, and the 
prospect of again taking a pretty girl to 
a round of balls and parties was inspir- 
iting. His sister’s girls were all pretty : 
he hoped she would send his pet Phebe, 
and so he intimated in a postscript to his 
wife’s letter of invitation. The answer 
came that Phoebe was too young, and 
Susy, the eldest, could not be spared, 
but that Sylvia, who was twenty, should 
pay them a visit. Mr. Rushworth did not 
take the substitution to heart, but before 
his niece arrived he began to fidget and 
fret about her coming to such an extent 
that his wife would have regretted the 
invitation had she ever allowed herself 
to regret a step on account of her hus- 
band’s afterthoughts. She was condemn- 
ed to hear over and over again that the 
exertion would be too great for her ; that 
the child would be homesick and miss her 
sisters ; that, for his part, he felt the re- 
sponsibility of taking another person’s 
daughter into society as altogether too 
heavy. 

“T think I'll run on and spend Thanks- 
giving with them—it is a day when one 
wants the society of young folks—and 
then I can talk it over with them.” 

He went and returned, bringing the 
young girl back with him, and having 
forgotten all his misgivings. 

Sylvia Woodbridge’s appearance was 
in keeping with her name. A lover gen- 
erally thinks that no woman in the world 
looks like his mistress: Sylvia’s lovers— 
and she had more than one—would have 
been.excusable in this infatuation, for she 
had a most individual and uncommon 
physiognomy. Her features were irreg- 
ular, short and too marked: the first 
thing you saw in. looking at her was a 
pair of remarkable eyes, dark gray and 
very large, bordered by such long and ex- 
ceedingly thick eyelashes, and set close 
under such thick, dark eyebrows, that 
they had a singular expression, shy and 
untamed; her hair grew very low upon 
her forehead, and was also dark and im- 
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mensely thick and wavy; a pale, clear 
complexion gave relief to these points 
and to a faint dark line of down on a 
very short upper lip, beneath which her 
small, pointed teeth gleamed with un- 
usual brilliancy. Her figure was barely 
of middle height, slight, round and elas- 
tic, and her movements were strong, light 
and free. There was something about her 
that made one think of a pretty, wild 
creature, but not a fawn: she was not 
timid enough for that. As her aunt sur- 
veyed her in her sealskin coat and cap on 
the evening of her arrival, she thought 
that if some gracéful; furry little dweller 
of the forest could take human form it 
would look like this. The resemblance 
ran through her character and bearing, 
which were strikingly independent and 
informal. She had been well brought 
up, and was not in the least a ‘girl of 
the period,” but a natural inaptitude for 
conventionality betrayed itself in an ab- 
ruptness of manner which often ran into 
antagonism. She was not what is called 
a general favorite: young ladies did not 
like her; she had no intimate friend ex- 
cept her elder sister ; older men and wo- 
men were not apt to fancy her either, but 
to young men she was very attractive. 
For a couple of years past two or three 
young fellows had been dangling about 
her, dancing with her whenever oppor- 
tunity offered, taking her to sleigh in win- 
ter or drive in summer, for such were the 
easy, informal customs of B——. Young 
men and maiden were all somewhat 
youthful to think of marriage, and some 
of the former could not afford it ; so there 
had been no serious love- making. One 
of them had made an impression, about 
the depth of which she was uncertain. It 
was Philip King, the lion of their young 
set, the handsomest and best dressed, the 
best dancer and skater: he had more 
ready money and replies than the rest; 
the flowers and bonbons he sent were 
handsomer. He had the reputation of 
being a flirt, and was reported to have 
made a vow that he would never be 
refused. Sylvia had been the principal 
object of his admiration for a year, but 
not the only one: it was part of his tac- 
tics to divide his attentions among sev- 











eral young ladies in such proportions as 
left each one in uncertainty which he 
preferred, while he was committed to 
none of them. He had effected less with 
her by this system than with any girl 
upon whom he had tried it, and the re- 
sult had been to increase his desire to 
awaken or discover some sign of special 
interest in her. Sylvia was protected in 
some degree by her lack of intimacies 
and confidences: she did not know of 
every time that he sent flowers or sugar- 
plums to other girls. There was, besides, 
a dogged streak in her disposition which 
prevented her from yrelding to curiosity 
about what he did when he was not with 
her. Neither his admiration nor his strat- 
egy had been without effect, yet her lik- 
ing for him sometimes alternated with 
a repulsion which made her think she 
should not care if she never saw him 
again: then after a week’s absence she 
found herself growing restless and de- 
pressed. Her aunt’s invitation brought 
her to an understanding with herself: 
her impulse to refuse it, her reluctance 
to pass four or five months cut off from 
Philip King, determined her to go. The 
separation would be a test of his feelings 
as well as her own. So she began her 
winter in A—— with a little romance on 
her hands. 

Mrs. Rushworth, whose letters were 
more gracious than her spoken words, 
had put her invitation in the form of 
a petition that one of her nieces would 
come and cheer their lonely house: Syl- 
via, knowing her aunt to be an invalid, 
had supposed that this meant a very 
quiet winter for herself. She found that 
she was to be gayer than at home: her 
aunt’s only fear was that it might be dull 
for her; her uncle was ready to attend 
her everywhere, and discovered at the 
end of twenty-four hours that she, not 
Phoebe, was his pet. Her cousin Lucy’s 
friends came to see her, and she might 
have slipped at once into the vacant 
place in their circle, but, as usual, the 
young girls did not take to her. As 
usual, too, the young men did: it was 
not long before an evening at home 
brought rings at the street-door and 
cards to summon Sylvia from her place 
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at the foot of her aunt’s couch down 
to the stiff, ceremonious parlor, where 
there was a centre-table under a chan- 
delier and a chimney - place closed with 
a marble slab, and the sofas stood against 
the walls. The aspect of this room made 
Sylvia uncomfortable, yet she could not 
amend it: at home it was Susan who 
made things look cozy, and it would 
have seemed to her a liberty to alter 
the position of a piece of furniture in 
her aunt’s house. The latter rarely saw 
the room, and when she did glance into 
it on her way to or from her daily drive, 
to assure herself that it was tidy, a hope- 
less shrug at its dreariness was her only 
comment. The comfort of the house had 
insensibly gathered about her in her bed- 
room and the library, which was where 
she generally spent the evening, as it 
did not involve much going up and 
down stairs. 

At first the sound of a young girl's foot- 
step and dress in the passages, the party- 
going and evening visitors, gave her a 
pang of jealousy that her absent daugh- 
ter's place should be filled by another; 
but she soon became interested in her 
niece, and glad to have her coming and 
going as Lucy used to do. She found 
herself listening with a little of the old 
curiosity to her husband’s accounts of 
Sylvia’s partners — accounts so circum- 
stantial that they might have come from 
Argus, although, as she knew, a child 
could throw dust in his eyes. Mrs. Rush- 
worth was not generous about these com- 
munications: she did not lose a word of 
them, yet would not encourage her hus- 
band by inquiries, listening in the same 
slightly contemptuous silence as when he 
retailed the club- gossip or down - town 
talk. In this way she gradually ascer- 
tained who were her niece’s most assid- 
uous admirers, while he was always on a 
wrong scent. But this is anticipating. 

During Sylvia’s first week in A—, 
while she was still a stranger and a lit- 
tle homesick, Philip King was never out 
of her thoughts, and she asked herself . 
with some alarm what was to be the end 
of it if absence was teaching him to think 
of her less, while it taught her to think of 
him more. As she took her place in her 
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uncle’s house, made acquaintance with 
the outer world, and was gently drawn 
into the festivities of A——, he was not 
for ever present. This seemed natu- 
ral: everything was new and unfamiliar, 
nothing was associated with him, neith- 
er people, places nor amusements; noth- 
ing suggested him. It made her mel- 
ancholy, but how much worse it would 
have been, she thought, if he had gone 
away from B—— and she had stayed at 
home! How she would have missed him 
at every hour‘and every turn! His name 
occurred in her letters from home, but not 
prominently. He came less often to the 
house : this proved conclusively, what she 
already knew well enough, that he came 
for her sake only; but would he not go 
oftener if he cared for news of her? Per- 
haps he kept aloof to punish her for re- 
fusing to correspond with him: she had 
been sorry for that ever since, and yet 
was pleased with herself. If her visit to 


‘A—— had proved entirely uneventful, 


she would probably have gone back to 
B—— in the belief that Philip King was 
necessary to her happiness; but before a 
fortnight had passed her ideas were waked 
up and shaken in all directions. 

One day at dinner her uncle produced 
a letter from his pocket and held it up to 
her: ‘“Who has been writing to you to 
my office, Miss Silly, I should like to 
know ?” 

“Somebody who doesn’t know the 
number of the house, uncle, I suppose,” 
she replied, holding out her hand for the 
letter. 

“T have not seen the writing before: 
it’s a man’s hand, the postmark is B——, 
and the seal—for it has that useless lux- 
ury —is a dog’s collar with the motto 
Toujours fidéle, so 1 presume it is from 
a young puppy.” 

Sylvia, who knew that motto, redden- 
ed and held out her hand again. 

“Ohho! blushes? Come, I’vea right 
to inquire, since I am your guardian and 
chaperon. Shall I open it and see wheth- 
er it is proper for you to have it or not?” 

“If you choose,” replied Sylvia, laugh- 
ing but uneasy. She did not feel sure 
that the letter was not an offer. Her 
uncle deliberately broke the seal and 
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was proceeding to tear off the envelope, 
taxing his niece’s self-command to the ut- 
most, as she had not supposed he would 
carry the joke so far. Fortunately, Mrs. 
Rushworth was at table, and being aware 
that her husband’s curiosity knew neith- 
er scruple nor compunction, she took the 
letter from his hand and passed it to 
Sylvia. 

“That's the way with women—always 
in league! Read it to us.” 

“Not until I have read it myself, if 
you please.” 

“Well, then, read it yourself.” 

“That would not be proper at table.” 

He teased and she parried, with the 
letter safe in her pocket, until dinner 
was over, when she escaped to her room 
and read it with mingled relief and disap- 
pointment. It was both lively and senti- 
mental: some of the sentences meant 
more to Sylvia than they would have 
done to her uncle. It was the nearest 
thing to a love-letter she had ever re- 
ceived, and it gave a new animation to 
her manner and depth to her eyes, which 
made her unusually striking and attractive 
at her party that evening. Among the 
young men then presented to her was 
one who had formerly been rather an ad- 
mirer of her cousin Lucy Rushworth, and 
one for whom her aunt had a real regard. 
Hehadimpressed Mrs. Rushworth as hav- 
ing more decided character and opinions 
than any other man of his age who came 
to the house, and she thought that even 
his strong prejudices did him more cred- 
it than the general ignorance or indiffer- 
ence of most young men. She was not 
often mistaken in her estimate of peo- 
ple: George March had more force than 
he knew what to do with every day. He 
would have made a distinguished general 
or admiral if he could always have been 
in active service; or the president of a rail- 
way in a strike ; or a bank-director in a 
panic. He had intelligence and decision 
enough for any emergency, but although 
the strength of his mind and character en- 
abled him also to keep quiet better than 
shallow and weak men, they were in a 
great measure wasted in his mercantile 
life. The repressed power was sometimes 
felt unpleasantly in his intercourse and 
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daily dealings, nor did it make his own 
track smoother for him: it often pro- 
duced upon others a sense of collision 
when there was none, like the bump 
one receives in a railway-carriage when 
the brakes are suddenly put down. Yet 
he was called a good fellow and liked for 
his common sense, manliness and humor. 
In many respects he was what is called 
‘“‘a man’s man,” but he preferred the 
society of the other sex, partly because 
he was less impatient of their follies and 
inconsistencies than of those of men, and 
they gave him rest from a sort of wear 
and weight which his own disposition 
produced upon him. They attracted 
him too: he was conscious of the spe- 
cial charm of every woman, and was 
drawn to them by whatever drew men 
of any sort. He had been in love more 
than once, but never completely carried 
away, and he had never addressed a wo- 
man, although he had not, like Mr. King, 
registered a vow that he would never be 
refused. He did women the injustice of 
expecting them to be better than men: 
he required to feel an absolute trust such 
as no woman had yet inspired him with, 
and such as he felt for no man. 

George March’s apparent insensibility 
roused the curiosity and aggression of the 
other sex. There was hardly a young 
woman of his acquaintance who had not 
been tempted to try his mettle at some 
time or other: they had all remained 
with blunted weapons, some with a slight 
wound from the double-edged blade. He 
had not always escaped scathless, but no- 
body suspected it. Each fair antagonist 
fancied herself the only one, and he was 
never enumerated among the “ ladies’ 
men” of A——. 

He was not as much struck by Sylvia 
as young men generally were, and his 
' first visit was.a mere act of courtesy. 
He called in the morning, not expect- 
ing to be admitted: he stayed only a 
short time, and they talked of the most 
indifferent matters, yet he left the house 
with the impression that one might trust 
this girl. From that moment she inter- 
ested him, and although she was neith- 
er So pretty nor so gentle as he liked wo- 
men to be, he wished to see and know 
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more of her. How many cases called 
love at first sight are more than this? 
An agreeable impulse is received and 
yielded to; no obstacle or interruption 
occurs to check its progress; matters 
glide on happily to the orthodox, con- 
clusion, and one or both parties affirm 
for ever after that they were captives of 
Cupid from the first hour. No account is 
taken of the occasions when an inoppor- 
tune journey or one of the hundred small- 
er accidents of life have obliterated first 
impressions to the full as pleasing. 
George March had plenty of chances 
to see Miss Woodbridge without alarm- 
ing her or himself by over-eagerness in 
his pursuit. The gayeties of the winter 
threw them together two or three times 
a week, and his former intimacy with her 
cousin justified more frequent visits than 
he might otherwise have paid her: the 
habit of a house makes these first steps 
easier. Her greatest safeguard against 
needless alarms, to which she was not 
subject by nature, was that the recollec- 
tion of Philip King still preoccupied her. 
After the pleasure of receiving his letter 
had come the question of replying to it. 
She had refused to correspond with him 
—in the first place, because it was a con- 
cession which she was unwilling to make 
under the circumstances; secondly, be- 
cause she could not do so without her 
mother’s permission, which she was too 
shy to ask. . These objections were as 
strong as ever, but the temptation was 
greater: she knew, however, that she 
could get over the first if it were not for 
the second. She was reserved and se- 
cretive, with an abhorrence of having 
what she did talked over: even to her 
sister she had never spoken of her pre- 
dilection for Philip King. If she should 
tell her mother of his letter and ask leave 
to answer it, she would undoubtedly men- 
tion it to Susy, and they would discuss it 
in a way which, although perfectly nat- 
ural and delicate, it made Sylvia wince 
to think of. If she begged her mother 
not to speak of it to her sister, that was 
at once making it a mystery, which Syl- 
via disliked almost as much as publicity, 
and would give the matter a false im- 
portance and significance which might 
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lead to mistakes or impel her mother to 
withhold her consent. So she resolved 
the question into whether she should 
write and tell Mr. King that she could 
not receive his letters, or let him go on 
writing without a reply if her silence 
should not check him, as she supposed 
it would do. After some hesitation she 
chose the latter course. She waited for 
the result of her silence in suspense, say- 
ing to herself that if he did not write with- 
in a fortnight she should not expect any 
longer ; but she began expecting the day 
after his first letter came, which promised 
to make the term she had fixed seem a 
very distant one. At the end of a week 
she made up her mind that he would not 
write, and felt dull and disappointed : she 
knew how the girls of B—— had spoiled 
him, and thought he might be estranged 
by an opposite course. 

In the mean time, Philip King was ex- 
pecting on his side. His first letter was 
an experiment: he thought that Sylvia 
might repent of her refusal and be glad 
of an opportunity to recede from her po- 
sition without a formal retreat. He did 
not expect to hear from her immediately, 
but when a week passed without bringing 
a letter he guessed that she did not mean 
to write. He knew that the impulse to do 
so would be strongest at first, and that 
if she resisted it then, she would not give 
way afterward. This deranged his plan: 
he had reckoned on her forbidding him 
to write, and his writing to remonstrate, 
and her writing again to repeat the pro- 
hibition, which he should again disobey 
and establish the correspondence. His 
motives for persistence were many and 
mixed, but chiefly two—to prevent sep- 
aration from lessening their intimacy, and 
to prove to her, himself and others that her 
going away was not such an act of inde- 
pendence and indifference as he discov- 
ered that it was accounted in their small 
world. He was by nomeanssure of hisown 
feelings or “intentions,” as a young man’s 
dreams and hopes are technically called, 
but in his intercourse with young ladies 
hitherto it had been he, not they, who 
fixed the terms, and he had no idea of 
relinquishing this control of the position. 
When a week expired, therefore, without 
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bringing an answer from Miss Wood- 
bridge, he was. disappointed, mortified 
and slightly stung: the last sensation 
goaded him not to sit down under de- 
feat. Accordingly, at the end of ten days 
he wrote an ingenious letter on the text 
that silence gives consent, professing to 
have feared that Miss Woodbridge would 
resent his presumption and forbid him to 
write, winding up with a little gossip and 
a word or two of devotion. This, he 
thought, attacked her at so many points 
that it would certainly bring her out of 
her defences. 

The letter arrived within Sylvia’s fort- 
night of hope. She found it much harder 
not to answer this than the first. She had 
not thought of his writing as presumption, 
but as he put it in that light himself and 
thanked her for her indulgence, she ting- 
led with a touch of anger and shame, and 
had a momentary impulse to enclose the 
two letters to him without a line; but she 
was loath to quarrel with him, and such 
a step could hardly fail to produce a 
breach. Then the last pages consider- 
ably mitigated the first. She was ex- 
tremely disquieted, but did not fall into 
the snare, and maintained her silence 
with an additional effort. 

She had other things to think about, 
which helped her to stand firm. There 
were private theatricals on foot, in which 
she was to take part, and everybody knows 
how much consideration and consultation 
they require. The play was to be the 
Ladies’ Battle, that favorite choice of 
ambitious amateurs: Sylvia had been 
asked to play Léonie, because the pret- 
ty married woman who was getting it up, 
and had cast herself for the Countess, was 
jealous of the damsel who had acted with 
her before in the same piece, but could 
not very well drop her without an excel- 
lent excuse. Mrs. Lawton thought that 
the plea of civility to the young stranger 
was sufficient, and the zagénue was con- 
soled by the principal part in the Lovers’ 
Quarrels, which was to end the evening. 
Sylvia had acted with applause in B——, 
and was not aware, poor child! how lit- 
tle of an actress she was. She had two 
qualities in her favor—a good memory 
and composure: her looks carried off 
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the rest. The corps was divided upon 
her merits: the women did not think 
highly of her performance, but her face 
was so striking and peculiar when her 
eyes grew black with excitement, and 
her voice was so soft and deep, that the 
men were delighted. George March was 
not one of the actors, but as he was inti- 
mate with the set, he was often present 
at the rehearsals and filled the part of 
prompter or read the part of an absentee. 
His admiration for Sylvia, like that of 
other men, increased as he watched her 
changing expression, by turns shy and 
fearless—shy to excess in the sentimen- 
tal passages, but brave to boldness else- 
where. He was impressed by the ab- 
sence of coquetry in her manner, while 
her animation and enjoyment showed 
that she was not indifferent to the com- 
pliments which she received. He ob- 
served her with sceptical coolness and 
closeness to see whether she were not 
merely a better actress in real life than 
in genteel comedy, but could not detect 
a doubtful ring in her tones or gleam in 
her smile. He found her extremely in- 
teresting, and began to wonder whether 
she had ever been in love. His habitual 
guard over himself prevented this scru- 
tiny being apparent, nor was Sylvia 
aware how much he managed to be 
near her on these occasions. George 
March detested the practice of engross- 
ing a woman in public: he thought it in 
bad taste and silly. He disliked to see 
a man make himself conspicuous, and 
doubly disliked a woman’s doing so; 
and when -he saw a man put a girl into 
a position from which she could not es- 
cape except by a decided and disagree- 
able step, he felt a desire to kick him. 
Consequently, his own manner and con- 
duct in society did not give much in- 
dication of his preferences: when he 
had been what is called “ attentive" to 
a young lady, he had neither exposed 
her to remark nor had she been able 
to exhibit him in her train. He was not 
seen hovering about a woman when he 
had finished his dance, with her bouquet 
or fan in pawn as a pledge of her return. 
These are not very deep arts, and he was 
as capable of them as anybody else if he 











could have bent his rigid disposition ; but 
he despised them, and doubted their effi- 
cacy. Solid advantages, however, he did 
not undervalue, and just then he was very 
glad that his former friendship for Miss 
Rushworth enabled him to continue his 
visits at the house on an informal foot- 
ing. The library with its soft-coal fire 
and porcelain-shaded reading-lamp, and 
Mrs. Rushworth’s delicate figure and face 
on the deep sofa, were associated with 
pleasant evenings: the picture was oft- 
ener before his mind’s eye now that he 
had seen it once or twice with the light 
falling on the dark furry masses. of Syl- 
via’s hair than when it had gilded Lucy’s 
blond puffs and rolls. 

Philip King, having written three times 
to Miss Woodbridge without eliciting a 
response of any sort, was puzzled as to 
the meaning of her silence. He made 
up his mind that it could not be unfavor- 
able, and came to a conclusion not far 


| from the truth—namely, that she took 


too much pleasure in his letters to put 
a stop to them. These tactics, flatter- 
ing as they were to his vanity, discon- 
certed his plans and heightened his de- 
sire to seeher. His next step, therefore, 
was to ask her permission to come to 
A—— and-see her, as she would not 
write to him, begging her to name a 
time when she would not be overrun 
with engagements. He considered this 
petition a happy thought, since if she ac- 
ceded it gave him a certain claim upon 
her, while, whether granted or refused, 
it did not commit him. 

The request threw Sylvia into a flutter 
of excitement: it gratified and touched 
her. He really must miss her, must long 
to see her, and she met his wish halfway. 
At the same time, she wished, above all. 
things, to deal honestly: if she should 
bid him come, might it not seem like 
encouragement if—if— Then she call- 
ed to mind her needless alarm on the- 
receipt of his first letter—felt ashamed. 
of her vanity and amused by her fore-: 
bodings. She read the letter over, but: 
could not discover that more was im-- 
plied than that he missed her and want-. 
ed to see her, and she could say as much 


in return with truth. She sat alone in her 
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bedroom thinking about it until darkness 
came on. Then she struck a light and 
wrote a short, straightforward letter, say- 
ing that it would give her pleasure to see 
him in A——, as it had always done 
in B——-;; that just now she was rather 
busy rehearsing for private theatricals, 
but if he would come on for the play she 
thought he would enjoy it, and then she 
would be more at leisure. The play was 
not to be given for nearly a month, which 
was putting off the pleasure of seeing 
him for a long time; but this had the 
advantage of not seeming too eager: 
moreover, if he came then, he would 
see her in her becoming dress, She 
directed and closed the letter and left 
it lying on her table, meaning to post 
it herself next day: his she slipped into 
her pocket as she went down to dinner. 

That evening George March happened 
to call upon her. In common with most 
men, he liked Mr. Rushworth and thought 
that his wife was too hard upon him. When 
she asked why they did not play 7rying 
it On and give him the part Charles 
Mathews used to act so well, George 
did not smile: he had not seen his host 
fidgeting about the room, touching ev- 
erything, for an hour previous. 

“Whatis 7rying it On ?” asked Sylvia, 
innocently. 

“The adventures of a male Meddle- 
some Matty,” said her aunt. 

Sylvia broke into a short laugh: Mr. 
Rushworth appealed to the younger 
man: “Did you ever hear anything 
like that, now? The way in which wo- 
men stick to each other through every 
sort of wickedness passes belief. My 
dear fellow, never marry, or, if you do, 
take care that your wife hasn't a single 
female relation or friend.” 

“And no nieces by marriage,” observ- 
ed George March; and then everybody 
laughed at the uncle’s slip. “Only men 
friends,” he added, shaken in his esprzt 
de corps by the sound of her mirth. The 
women laughed again, but Mr. Rush- 
worth took no heed. 

“As to their duplicity and deceit, no- 
body but a married man can have a 
notion of it, or of their cruelty. They’ve 
got all the writers on their side: Scott— 
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‘QO woman! in our hours of ease,’ 
and Tom Moore and Dickens and Thack- 
eray, who says every true-hearted woman 
is a hypocrite.” 

“‘Just what you say yourself, Uncle 
Jem.” 

“Not in that sense, my pet.” 

“Every married woman is forced to 
tell stories,” said his wife. 

“To her husband, Mrs. Rushworth ?” 
asked George March. 

“No, for her husband,” 

“I’m very much obliged to you, my 
dear, I’m sure, I only wish you would 
sometimes spare me some of the dis- 
agreeable “rvu¢hs you are forced to tell 
me: 1 shouldn’t mind a fib now and 
then so much.” 

Sylvia looked up so suddenly and in- 
tently that her uncle laughed: ‘‘ There’s 
a certain order of truths, Miss Silly, that 
wives only tell their husbands.” 

“Home - truths,” suggested George 
March. 

“ Exactly—excellent !—which no man 
cares to hear.” 

“IT know when some people say ‘a 
true woman’ they mean a story- -teller ; 
and I hate them.” 

“ Do they use it as a term of reproach, 
Miss Woodbridge ?” asked George in a 
bantering tone. 

“No; that’s the worst of it: they say 
it as if they couldn’t praise a woman 
more than by saying she is what it 
would disgrace a man to be.” 

“ But you are the most close-mouthed 
gypsy yourself that ever breathed. Here 
have I been trying for a month to find 
out some of your secrets, and you won't 
tell me one!” 

“1 don’t know what that has to do 
with it, uncle. You know the proverb, 
‘ Ask me no questions ’—but I don’t tell 
you anything.” 

“Oh, you’re a jade: you and your 
aunt together are too much for me. I 
must go round to the club.—Come along, 
March.” 

“No, thank you, sir: I will stay and be 
deceived.” 

“You do like to keep your affairs to 
yourself, Sylvia,” said Mrs. Rushworth 
after her husband had left the room, for 
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she had been struck by the young girl’s 
uncommunicativeness. 

“Yes, Aunt Lucy, but can’t people trust 
you as well if you don’t tell them every- 
thing?” 

“ Better, I think,”’ said her aunt. 

“I am not confidential, I know,” said 
the young girl. ‘Somehow, I never be- 
lieve in people who are so to me.” 

‘Confidences generally stop where con- 
fidence begins,’’ said George March. 

“I don’t know what I should do if 
anybody did not believe me—” began 
Sylvia simply, but looking up she met 
the young man’s cloudy blue eyes like 
Labrador spar, ordinarily stern in ex- 
pression, turned upon her so full of light 
that for a point of time they fixed herown: 
she was seized by an unaccountable agi- 
tation andshyness, and instinctively drop- 
ped her eyelids until the thick lashes al- 
most closed. He, instantly becoming 
conscious of the intensity of his gaze, 
turned it away. 

At this moment Mr. Rushworth, who 
had been prowling about in the next 
story, came down stairs and looked in, 
saying, ‘Come, George, come along, or 
the women will get the better of you.” 

The young man, in ‘some inward per- 
turbation, was glad of the chance to 
escape. 








On going to her room that night Sylvia 
discovered that the permission she had 
accorded a few hours previous appear- 
ed in a different light. Her having al- 
lowed Mr. King to write was probably 
his reason for thinking that she would 
allow him to come, and it might end 
some day in his charging her with hav- 
ing led him on. She had all at once 
found out that her liking for him, and 
the mingled emotions which produce 
the satisfaction of a young girl in the 
society and attentions of a handsome, 
lively young fellow, were superficial feel- 
ings; that. he was not necessary to her 
happiness; that she took pleasure and 
interest in the society of other young 
men; also, that this permission gave a 
different color to her concealment of his 
letters from her mother. So before going 
to bed she wrote another note, shorter 
than the first, to the intent that if he 
came to A—— he must not do so on 
her account, and that he must not write 


to her again, as she could not receive his . 


letters. The effort which this letter cost 
made it colder and curter than if it had 
caused her none: she perceived, and was 
sorry for it, but had not the facility of pen 
which would have enabled her to amend 
it. * 

[Te BE CONTINUED.] 
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EARS she went about the world, . 
Lovely eyes and smiling face, 





Dressed and scented, gemmed and curled— 


Always queen by right of grace. 


All the time there was a grave 
*Neath the warm. Italian sky, 


By the Adriatic’s wave: 
She alone, of all, knew why. 


He whose dust lay lonely there, 
Far from friends and native land, 
Worked to win a name to wear 


Till she let him kiss her hand. 
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Love and longing, pain and pride, 
Passion first, and coldness next: 

When she went away he died, 
Being frail, intense and vexed. 


But the snow above her heart 
Melted suddenly one day, 

And, awakening with a start, 
She wrote, “Oh, forgive, I pray, 


“All my coldness, all my pride: 
‘I, unwillingly, am true. 

When my lips said ‘No!’ I lied: 
I have never loved but you!” 


Weeks she waited: then there came 
Tardily from that far land 

A brief letter to her name— 
Not his signet nor his hand— 


Just to say that he was dead: 
His light went out. suddenly. 

Brokenly she bowed her head: 
“All is said and done for me!” 


Then remembering life, as ‘twere, 
Just a burden at her feet, 

Heavily she stooped her there, 
Loathing what had been so sweet. 


“And to-night there is a feast: 
I am promised, I must go. 
Might I see his grave at least! 
But “the world would scorn me so. 


“Well, it may be that some day, 
When I’m wrinkled, bent and old, 

When my hair is thin and gray, 
None will think but I am cold. 


“I may do then as I please, 
Cross the sea and seek his grave, 
Linger near at my ease— 
I, that slew where I could save!” 


Oh, she was so fair that night— 

Soft flushed cheeks and sweetest eyes, 
Shoulders so divinely white 

And a voice of low replies! 


But the while she bent her head 
In the waltz’s rapturous wave, 
She was thinking, “He is dead!” 
And, “What flowers grow on his grave?” 
HOWARD GLYNDON. 
Vor. XXITL—45 








PART IV. 

HAD often noticed, in rambling about 

the country at the back of Ashville, 
one old house which stood entirely alone 
just outside of the woods and in the mid- 
dle of a small prairie, part of which had 
once been ploughed ground, but whose 
furrows were now as well matted with 
tall, coarse grass as the rest. In spite of 
being utterly guiltless of paint or white- 
wash, and having only a few small trees 
near it, the old building had a distinct- 
ly gay and comfortable aspect of its own 
which always astonished me, because for 
a long time I could not discover in what 
it consisted. I decided at length that it 
must be the broad, square gallery —as 
piazzas are called in the South — built 
into the house, with a room at each end, 
and which was reached from the ground, 
at least fifteen feet below, by the widest, 
straightest flight of steps conceivable. 
The house, standing on tall brick piles, 
had a sort of courtyard underneath, with 
a room on one side and a lattice- work 
enclosure on the other, against which 
madeira and jessamine had entwined 
themselves in such a dense mass that 
the place must have been as dark as 
night inside even in the middle of win- 
ter, when the vines were bare. Alto- 
gether, it was a quaint, dilapidated, de- 
lightful tumble-down old establishment, 
standing there in the middle of a field 
without any garden or private enclosure, 
and without even the usual array of out- 
houses to lend it dignity. A pigeon-house, 
which seemed to be very much over-in- 
habited, and one cabin, were the only 
buildings near, and I never in all my 
constant passing—for the road led to 
the little swampy Bayou Choupique hid- 
den in the woods just beyond, where 
the boys and I fished —saw the slightest 
sign of life anywhere about the place 
except a faint smoke from one chimney. 
Partly to preserve the mysterious feeling 
which I had about it, partly because I 
was so much interested in many other 
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things, I put off from day to day ask- 
ing who lived there. At last, one beau- 
tiful afternoon about the middle of Jan- 
uary, it suddenly came to me to learn 
all about the house and its inmates ina 
very curious and unexpected way. We 
had been rather short of provisions for 
two of three days, and on Wednesday 
Aunt Liddy sent Pete to tell me that we 
had not a chicken left, and if I did not 
want to eat salt pork I had better go out 
right away and buy some. 

“All the chickens gone, Pete ?’’ I said, 
surprised. ‘‘ Why I bought three dozen 
just after Christmas, and we have had 
beef two or three times, and—”’ 

“Yes’m,” said Pete, twisting his bare 
toes together and wriggling all over. 
“But ye knows, Miss Rhody, some o’ 
dem chickens flowed over de fence, an’ 
one’s a-settin’ up in de gum tree, an’ 
Uncle Isham’s mare done eat two.” 

“Good Heavens!” I said, ‘‘ Uncle Ish- 
am’s mare ate two chickens? Why, Pete, 
I didn’t know horses ate chickens!” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the (as I after- 
ward learned) unblushing Pete, “some 
on ’em does; an’ Aunt Liddy says you 
an’ Uncle Jake can go in ge buggy; an’ 
yer better start right now, kase it’s gittin’ 
late.” 


“Well,” I said, “tell Uncle Jake to get 


the buggy.” 

“I done tole him,” said Pete from be- 
hind the door as he left the room. “Aunt 
Liddy tole him dis mornin’ soon dat yer 
was gwine arter chickens right arter din- 
ner.” 

By this time I was so resigned to Lid- 
dy’s sway that I only laughed, and went 
off to get my hat. As I came out into the 
front yard, however, and, looking about 
for one of the children to go with me, 
found they were all off in the fields, I 
thought it was too selfish to drive through 
that heavenly air with only Uncle Jake to 
share my pleasure, and decided to ask 
Mrs, Turner to go with me. Mrs. Tur- 
ner was the wife of a disabled brick- 
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mason, and lived in the queer little 
house with a tree growing through it 
just behind ours. I had made acquaint- 
ance with her over the fence long ago, and 
we were on very neighborly terms; and I 
had several times promised myself to take 
her to drive, she looked so meek and over- 
worked and had such a horde of children. 
I felt a little curiosity, too, about those 
children, for there were so many girls, 
and they were always dressed in red or 
bright-blue calico very much trimmed 
with flounces and ruffles. 

So I went round to the gate, and enter- 
ed the yard for the first time. A little 
brick walk led up to the gallery, which 
was only about three feet wide and four 
feet long. The tiny front door was wide 
open, and a small window on each side 
showed no sign of a curtain, but there 
were two rocking-chairs and a sewing- 
machine visible. Mrs. Turner came out 
in the dirtiest calico wrapper I ever saw, 
minus collar or cuffs, her hair dusty and 
uncombed, and, I am confident, without 
any stockings on her slippered feet. But 
she received me very cordially, apologized 
for not having called on me, and said that 
“Really, since the war servants were so 
bad, and it was so hard to get away from 
home, that she was much confined.” 

I told her very truly that I had not ex- 
pected her to call on me, but that I had 
been wishing to see something of her, 
and would like to take her to drive. I 
could perceive in the midst of her gra- 
cious acceptance that she was surprised, 
but she tried to hide it, and asked if I 
would sit down and wait while she 
changed her dress. I said that I would 
like to see her children; so she went 
off, and in a few seconds quite a troop 
of young ones appeared from behind the 
house, where they had evidently been 
hiding. My first effort at friendship was 

! to inquire their names, and the eldest, a 
pretty girl of about thirteen, introduced 
me. Her name, she said, was Constance 
of Brittany; the next, who was less attrac- 
tive-looking, was Larkey Ann Tennessee 
Texas; the third was Talitha-Cumi; and 
the fourth was Mary Jane Antequippa 

Quintilla: the boys were George Wash- 

ington, Stonewall Jackson and Epaph- 
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roditus James. She seemed very proud 
of their titles, and especially of Epaph- 
roditus James, who was a funny little 
red-headed fellow of two. 

“Do you always call each other by 
your full names?” I inquired. 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ said Constance of Brit- 
tany: “mother don’t like nicknames. 
She says when folks have nice names 
they ought to keep them, and we don’t 
let down no more than we help, now = 
we're poor.” 4 

I glanced into the room within, where 
there were certainly no evidences of for- 
mer wealth, and at the children, who did 
not look like disinherited princesses. 
“Well,” I said, “if you were once rich, 
and are poor now, I suppose you try 
very hard to help your mother and 
make her comfortable.” 

“Mother does not like us to work,” 
said Larkey Ann sullenly: “she says 
we are white, if we are poor, and we 
have got to get schoolin’ and grow up 
ladies.” 

This was such a new idea to me that a 
I abstained from further personalities al 
until little Mary Jane Antequippa Quin- a 
tilla first examined my dress piecemeal, a 
and then invited me to admire her own. ; 

“Who made it?” I asked — “your Ee. 
mother or Larkey Ann?” — 

““Ma don’t sew for us,’’ said Con- 
stance of B.: “she takes in sewin’, but 
she puts ours out, because we like the 
fashions.”’ 

At this juncture Mrs. Turner appear- 
ed, very neatly dressed, I must confess. 
It was a perpetual matter of wonder to 
me how the women in Ashville could be 
so horribly slipshod at home and so in- 
variably neat abroad. When we started 
off with Uncle Jake in the buggy I am 
sure she looked quite as nicely as I did; 
and as I glanced at her, and thought of 
her poverty-stricken little home and Con- 
stance of Brittany, I wondered how she 
managed. 

We became quite friendly in a few 
minutes, and I listened with great in- 
terest to her whole history. I felt that I 
had been very much mistaken in my es- 
timate of her social position, for she said 
her father was a planter from Plaque- 
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mines parish, and enormously rich before 
the war; and yet I could not quite rec- 
oncile the account she gave of his for- 
mer grandeur and wealth, and of her 
education at the very best schools and 
intercourse with the most refined people, 
with her recent want of stockings and 
present carefully-arranged dress. There 
were occasional remarks, too, which led 
me to think that either she had not prof- 
ited by her advantages or had lost them 
very early. Still, I felt that being a stran- 
ger I could not judge, and, at any rate, 
if it were not all true, it was very inter- 
esting; and I sympathized heartily when 
in reply to a timid question of mine as to 
how she came to marry a brick-mason, 
she sighed deeply, and said, ‘Ah, mine 
was one of them marriages, my dear 
Miss Blasdaile, that comes up on the fo- 
ment of a popular movement. I married 
John in the first year of the war, when he 
bore the rank of captain in the Swamp- 
poodle Irregulars, and it was the waving 
of his enzine that touched my heart. Lit- 
tle did I think then that the beautiful, 
fairy-like home—‘ Palmetto Paradise’ 
we called it—which my pa promised to 
the gallant soldier would soon be laid 
waste by the iron hand of war, and that 
my noble John would be renovated to 
this degrading position.” 

“Oh,” I indiscreetly asked, “then 
Mr. Turner was a planter too before 
the war?” 

Just as I said this Mrs. Turner drop- 
ped her handkerchief, and I volunteer- 
ed, Uncle Jake being rheumatic, to pick it 
up. When I climbed back into my perch 
Mrs. Turner and he were engaged in an 
animated discussion as to where chick- 
ens could be purchased without going to 
the prairie. They settled at last to go to 
Frazier’s, and I found upon inquiry that 
they meant my mysterious dwelling. 

“Oh, do tell me about them!” I cried. 
‘All winter I have been longing to know 
who lives in that house and what they 
do. It is the loneliest and the pleasant- 
est-looking house I ever saw.” 

“La!” said Mrs. Turner with a little 
shiver, “why, I wouldn't live out there 
away from everybody for nothin’. It’s 
.the dreariest hole! Never any company 








goin’ along the road or stoppin’ a min- 
ute to say ‘ Howdy.’”’ 

“Well,” I said, “I would rather have no 
neighbors than unpleasant ones; and they 
might not be able to choose, you know.” 

“I wouldn’t, then,” she retorted with 
unusual energy. “Why, I'd rather have 
niggers for neighbors than nobody.” 

I looked involuntarily at old Jake, for 
I could not get used to speaking in that 
way of black people before their faces. 
It seemed to me a dreadful want of cour- 
tesy, such as I would not have used to a 
dumb beast, and yet I did not take it as 
an additional proof that Mrs. Turner’s 
blood was not blue, for I had heard plen- 
ty of very blue blood demean itself in the 
same manner by this time. But Jake did 
not seem to mind: I suppose he was 
used to it. We were driving along rap- 
idly toward the beautiful bright even- 
ing sky and that forest which I was be- 
ginning to love, and as the road was 
pretty good, and not more than one 
bridge in every three missing, we did 
not have to pull up too often for enjoy- 
ment. At first, as we left Ashville, the 
small, dingy cottages of poor white peo- 
ple prevailed, then, farther and farther 
apart or in detached clusters of two or 
three, came the squalid, miserable hov- 
els of the “free niggers ""—z, e. negroes 
who had been free before the war—a 
mixed and anomalous race, who must 
have occupied a most wretched position, 
jealously regarded by both blacks and 
whites. They certainly seemed a harm- 
less people, but I never saw their equals 
for laziness. A few rows of collards near 
the cabins or a few feet of ground bro- 
ken up for planting were the only signs 
of agriculture visible, though now in the 
middle of January everything should have 
been preparing for spring. Quantities of 
ducks and geese, however, were loiter- 
ing in the ditches by the roadside, and 
throngs of children. Every small shan- 
ty seemed to have at least twenty babies 
rolling about before the door or sitting 
in the middle of the road kicking up the 
dust. Some of the girls leaning over the 
gates—and every gate had several—were 
very pretty and graceful-looking, and I 
stopped old Jake before one house to ask 
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if they had chickens to sell. I could not 
understand a word they said, however, 
for they only spoke “Gumbo,” and my 
carefully-acquired Parisian French was 
as incomprehensible to them as their 
patois was to me. I could make out no- 
thing except ‘ Pas connais”’ and “ Moi 
voy,’ and they evidently thought me an 
uneducated person. Mrs. Turner con- 
soled me, however, as we drove on, by 
saying that only niggers talked Gum- 
bo, and white ladies never learned it. 
I found afterward that many white la- 
dies, whose French was as pure as their 
blood, spoke Gumbo with equal facility, 
and I resolved to learn it too. 

But we were quite near Frazier’s, and 
I had not yet heard who they were. I 
repeated my question, and Mrs. Turner 
informed me that old Frazier was sup- 
posed to be an Englishman, and his 
wife was known to be a German—that 
they had come to this country about fifty 
years ago, and had brought up and lost a 
large family, of whom only one now re- 
mained, a granddaughter of fifteen, who 
was their sole support and only help. 

“What does she do?” I asked. 


“Do?” said old Jake, joining in the 
conversation, as was his custom from 


time to time. “Lor, mistis! dar ain’t 
nuffin’ she don’t do. Mornin’s when 
you'se asleep in bed she’s right dere at 
de market wid pigeons and chickens 
and turkeys to sell, an’ ef she don’t 
make things fly my name ain’t Jake!” 

Mrs. Turner confirmed this statement. 
“Yes,”’ she said, “that’s true: she is as 
hard-workin’ as any girl I ever see, but 
she was brought up to it, an’ that makes 
a difference.” 

“It’s a large house,” I- said: “didn’t 
they have money before the war?” 

“Oh yes,”’ said Mrs. Turner, “but old 
Frazier never would invest in anything 
but niggers: every cent he got went into 
flesh and blood, and when the war end- 
ed they were broke. He never had any 
land to speak of; only just enough to 
make a garden and a little corn.” 

“Where did the black people live ?”’ I 
asked. 

“Oh, he just bought in the way of trade, 
and never moved ’em up here.” 
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Somehow, as we drove up to the door, 
and the deep crimson light of the setting 
sun fell on the queer old house, it look- 
ed less cheerful to me than usual, and I 
felt oppressed by the thought of this girl 
of fifteen living there alone with the old 
negro-trader and his wife and supporting 
them by her work. At first I thought of 
sending Jake in alone to make inquiries, 
but then I changed my mind, rallied my 
courage and jumped out with some mis- 
givings about dogs. None appeared, 
however, and I ventured into the court- 
yard under the house, and knocked at 
the door of the room on the right. 

“Come in,” said a pleasant voice; and 
in I walked. It was a large room paved 
with brick, and so flooded with the sun- 
set light that it seemed all rose-color. 
At a long deal table at the lower end 
stood a girl ironing clothes: she had her 
back toward me, and did not turn round 
until she had finished and folded the 
piece she was ironing. When she did, 
I was prepossessed and startled at the 
same time. She was a tall, angular, un- 
finished creature, looking older than fif- 
teen, though still not quite a woman, but 
I never saw so much energy and resolu- 
tion in any human face as in hers. She 
was pale and slightly freckled, and her 
features were not yet harmonized, but 
her clear beautiful eyes looked out from 
under straight delicate black brows, 
which gave wonderful distinction and 
character to the whole face, and her 
teeth were so white, and her sudden 
smile when I spoke to her so sweet, that 
I was attracted at once. And then she 
was so clean and wholesome-looking in 
her dark blue cottonade dress, well tuck- 
ed up out of the dirt, white apron and 
long flaxen braids, while I quite appre- 
ciated her heavy shoes and homemade 
stockings and little basket of keys. 

We soon settled our chicken affairs, 
and after lingering as long as I could, 
and asking her as many questions as I 
dared, I had just extracted from her a~ 
dignified and somewhat surprised prom- 
ise to come and see me soon, when we 
heard a pistol-shot so near that I thought 
it must have been fired just outside. With 
a sudden spring like a deer the girl bound- 








ed from the room and dashed up stairs. 
I followed as fast as I could, and called 
to Jake as I ran. When I reached the 
top of the staircase I found her leaning 
against the post of the door leading into 
the house, panting heavily and evident- 
ly afraid to go in. I turned the knob 
and entered. No wonder she had hes- 
itated. The old man, her grandfather, 
was lying back in his arm-chair whiter 
than snow, blood streaming from a wound 
in his naked chest, and a pistol lying at 
his feet. It was a terrible sight, and I 
hardly remembered afterward how we 
managed, but I know that we stayed for 
hours; that Mrs. Turner proved herself 
to be as inventive and efficient a nurse 
and comforter in sickness and trouble 
as she was remarkable in other ways at 
other times; and that when we finally 
left them, late that evening, the old man 
was lying in bed breathing heavily and 
still in danger, but alive and conscious. 
We promised to send a physician, and a 
woman to stay all night, and I volunteer- 
ed to return in the morning. 

Margaret — whose name Seemed to 
suit her—was pale but composed, and 
after the first shock seemed to me like 
one who had lived in expectation of some 
such event, and had nerved herself to 
endure. After that, for a week, I went 
back every day to see her, and always 
found her hard at work, but perfectly 
quiet and cheerful. Aunt Hannah Smith, 
whom I had sent out to help her, took care 
of the old man, but Margaret had her 
hands full with the housework and with 
attendance “on her grandmother, who 
was the crossest, most disagreeable in- 
valid I ever saw —a broad, red-faced, 
coarse German of the lowest type, par- 
alyzed in her legs, but able to knit and 
scold from morning till night. The 
sound of her harsh voice and broken 
English was dreadful to me, but Mar- 
garet waited on her and watched over 
her with the most placid and unfailing 
devotion. 

I became deeply interested in the girl. 
Her hard life never brightened by a gleam 
of pleasure ; her constant companionship 
with those two old people, of whom one 
‘had just attempted to commit suicide, 
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while the other was what I describe; 
her utter want of friends, for she told 
me that she never spoke to a living crea- 
ture except in the way of business,—ev- 
erything made me feel for her to an un- 
usual degree. She was totally uned- 
ucated, could neither read nor write, 
and had never heard the name of Jesus 
mentioned except in an oath. Born just 
at the beginning of the war, and left with- 
in a year entirely to the guardianship of 
her solitary grandparents, she had work- 
ed like a slave all her life from the time 
she could walk. There is no spirit of 
philanthropy in the South which would 
have induced any of the Ashville people 
to trouble themselves about her, and she 
unfortunately lacked, owing to old Fra- 
zier’s occupation, the companionship of 
old slaves who would have interested 
themselves in her fate and have tried 
in some way to ameliorate it. The mi- 
serly ruffian had never had any house- 
servants, and she knew nothing of the 
kindly creatures who would have loved 
the girl and helped her if possible. But 
she was a deft, neat-handed housewife, 
and so intelligent that I finally proposed 
with some diffidence to teach her if she 
would let me. The curious part of it was 
that with all her cleverness—and she real- 
ly was full of talent—I had to awaken 
some ambition to learn before she would 
accept my offer. She had been so crush- 
ed by solitude, hard labor and unkind- 
ness, so left to herself in every way, that 
at first she did not know what I meant by 
progress and change. After a good many 
visits, however, and when the old man 
was decidedly better, though still in bed, 
she began to come to me whenever she 
could spare the time for a lesson and a 
talk ; and really I'don’t know whether 
she grew fonder of me or I of her in. 
the next few weeks. 

Before the spring was over, however, 
a wonderful thing happened, which I 
might as well tell now: One day there’ 
came a letter to Mr. Jeffrey, the lawyer, 
to ask if one William Frazier, formerly 
of Newcastle - upon-Tyne, lived in St. 
Hilda’s parish; and after some corre- 
spondence and a great deal of talk it 





turned out that old Frazier had inherited 
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a large fortune in England—so large that 
the English solicitor was coming out him- 
self to investigate matters and examine 
proofs. When he arrived—which was 
about two months after I first knew Mar- 
garet — Mr. Jeffrey brought him to see 
me, as knowing more of the family than 
any one else. He was a very honest, 
keen - looking middle-aged man, and 
seemed infinitely relieved to hear my 
report of Margaret, but in a great quan- 
dary what to do with the old people. 
He told me that the property amounted 
to about four thousand pounds a year, 
besides a very old and picturesque farm, 
of which the manor-house was quite cel- 
ebrated in that part of the world for its 
historical associations, curious architec- 
ture and fine situation. The family, he 
said, was excellent, and he gave me a 
most interesting account of the way in 
which all had died except the far - off 
American cousins, whom it had taken 
much time and money to discover. The 
next morning Mr. Jeffrey and I went 
with him to the house, and he grew more 
and more silent as we approached it. I 
could see that he had the interest of the 
property—which had been in his charge 
for years, and in his father’s and grand- 
father’s before him—very much at heart, 
and that the idea of taking home an heir- 
ess from the midst of these surroundings 
was very painful to him. Margaret met 
us at the door, dressed as usual, but with 
a slight flush on her pale cheeks which 
made her look unusually pretty. I saw 
Mr. Gower look at her first with atten- 
tion, and then with something like admi- 
ration and friendliness in his searching 
eyes. 

I had taken great trouble to explain 
to her before he came what his business 
would be, and now I said, ‘“‘ Margaret, 
this is the English gentleman, Mr. Gow- 
er, who has come to see your grandfather 
about his property.” 

She looked at him quietly, and I saw 
that her eyes were red and that she pre- 
served her composure by an effort. ‘ My 
grandfather is dead,” she said slowly, 
and still standing in front of us, without 
offering to go into the house. 

And so he was. He had died that 
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morning at daybreak, unheeded by a 
living soul except this child, whose life 
he had made miserable, and by a strange 
nurse; and though he died unrepentant 
in his sins, unvisited by priest and un- 
prayed for by Christians, still we all felt 
that nothing in this life ever became him 
like the leaving of it. 

I never saw anything so funny as the 
struggle Mr. Gower had not to show his 
exultation. To be sure, Margaret refused 
to leave her grandmother, and the old 
woman became positively frantic at the 
first hint of moving her to England; but 
still, now that the old man who had been 
a curse to himself and to every one about 
him was gone, it was possible to devise 
some decent plan of living for the girl. 
She was so sensible and good that Mr. 
Gower, with all his English reserve, open- 
ed his heartto her at once—partly, I think, 
from relief at finding that his old client's 
property would not pass into unworthy 
hands-—and he lingered in Ashville, to 
the great consternation of his firm at 
home, until he had secured a lady as 
Margaret’s companion and governess. 
Strange to say, his arrangements were 
scarcely completed when old Mrs. Fra- 
zier died too, and no words can describe 
the delight with which, a week later, the 
good, trustworthy little man carried off his 
precious charge to England. She looked 
very ladylike and handsome in her deep 
mourning; and when we walked togeth- 
er down to the steamboat where I was to 
bid her good-bye, every soul in Ashville 
was on the lookout to see the “ old nigger 
trader's girl’’ going off, like some prin- 
cess in a fairy-tale, to a life of happiness 
and prosperity. 

She clung to me when we parted, but 
she was glad to go, for I was the only 
friend she left behind, and her only as- 
sociations with the place were those of 
misery and pain. Dear Margaret! The 
letter I had from her last week, dated 
Mondethen Hall, and telling me of her 
daily studies, her progress in music, her 
delight in riding, and the hope that in two 
years more she may fill her honorable po- 
sition with dignity and worth, certainly 
does not remind me of the girl to whom 
I taught her letters. ANNIE PORTER. 








CHAPTER XXXVI. 
I WAS on my way to Dart’s studio three 
days after he had dined with us, but 
on passing a picture-store in Broadway 
stepped in to inquire about the progress 
of some frames I had ordered there, and 
was coming out when my passage was 
blocked by a magnificently-dressed wo- 
man who had paused to look at a print. 
I did not see her face, but exchanged a 
stare with a tall Englishman, Shaw by 
name, whom I had metattheclub. He 
fixed his eye-glass in his eye, and after 
surveying me with his nose in air, bow- 
ed: the lady turned. 

“Floyd Randolph!” she exclaimed. 
“Ts it really you?” 

“And is it really you, Mrs. Holt?” I 
replied. ‘So you have returned from 
Washington? And how is your hus- 
band?” And I felicitated myself upon 
the readiness with which I mastered her 
change of name: it is pardonable to call 
a bride by her maiden appellation, but it 
makes a man shudder to think of the re- 
sult of addressing a remarried matron by 
the name of her first husband. This was 
my first thought after I had spoken: my 
second was, that she had lost all her 
beauty—that is, all the beauty which I 
had loved in her. She was paying the 
penalty of a life of luxurious ease and 
good living, of assurance in her position 
before the world, of knowledge and ex- 
perience: she was stouter, acertain bloom 
had vanished from her complexion, there 
were sensual lines about the lips, and her 
glance at me was the trained glance of a 
woman of the world: no maiden reserve 
behind it—wide open, steady and rather 
audacious. 

“John is well,” she answered, “and 
anxious to meet you. I am going to call 
upon Helen this morning. Do you sup- 
pose she will be glad to see me?” 

“She is at home: Mrs. Raymond was 
with her when I came out,” I returned. 
“T am on my way to Dart’s studio, and 
I think I may have to go down town, in 
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which case I shall look up John at his 
office.” 

“Mr. Shaw and I are ordering a frame 
for Mr. Dart’s portrait of my little girl,” 
said Mrs. Holt; and with a bow which in- 
cluded them both I passed out. Her car- 
riage was at the door, a footman in livery 
standing at the curbstone, and a coach- 
man dignified enough fora royal equipage 
sitting on the box. Helen’s private estab- 
lishment was plain compared with this, 
and I fell a-thinking about the old times 
in Belfield, when Georgy used to give us 
a picture of the state which should sur- 
round her when she was married to a 
rich man. Her dreams had not been 
the fabrics of pure fantasy, but easy of 
fulfilment, dependent only upon a purse 
deep enough to carry out a thousand 
extravagant wishes. Well, she had real- 
ized her dreams; she was doubtless hap- 
py, easy and comfortable about past, 
present and future: no more misgivings 
for her, no more pangs of envy and hu- 
miliation. I had thought little about her 
for the past three years, and had barely 
given a consideration to her position as 
the wife of a man like Jack. My early 
love was dead, quite dead. It was all 
one to me whom she married, except 
that I had always felt a pang that Jack’s 
steady affection should not have been 
given to a nobler woman. Still, reflect- 
ing to-day upon her character and his, 
I said to myself that undoubtedly things 
were ordered for the best: his strong, 
resolute, well-balanced mind could per- 
haps control and elevate that capricious 
nature of hers—develop what was good 
and subdue the evil. 

I found Harry at his easel, not paint- 
ing, but with his arms crossed surveying 
his work with an angry visage. He was 
delighted to see me, he said: he could 
not paint to-day ; in fact, for months now 
every idea he tried to seize had eluded 
him, and, turning away from his canvas, 
he led me over to the lounge by the win- 
dow and we sat down together. The 
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light fell on his face, and I could read it 
better than by the gaslight when I had 
first seen him three nights before. He 
had a worn, dissipated look, and in. this 
noonday blaze it was easy to catch the 
meaning of the haggard lines about his 
mouth. Yet at the same time that he had 
lost the boyish innocence and charm of 
his old looks, he had gained something 
at the expense of parting with them ; and 
whatever his experiences had been, they 
had as yet written no coarse lines on his 
face. He wore an habitual look of strug- 
gle and sadness. I knew that he was 
not satisfied with his life. In old times 
I should have thrown my arm over his 
shoulder and said, “Well, Harry, what 
is it?’ and have heard the secret of the 
change in him. 

I could not do it now. We talked of 
various matters with scant personal al- 
lusions. I told him what his artist-friends 
in Europe were about when I had last 
been in their studios, and tried, in fact, 
to arouse him to go back to Italy. 

“I mean to go,” said he with a frown ; 
and to look at him one would have be- 
lieved he was asserting himself against 


some hidden power which controlled him 
—‘Imean to go: I can do nothing here.” 
But he never once mentioned Margaret. 
“You have some very respectable work 
in progress,”’ I remarked, going back to 


the easels. ‘You did not paint still-life 
when I saw you last.” 

“That is an order of Charles Ray- 
mond’s,” said he languidly. “Just tell 
me your opinion of it. I have given an 
enormous amount of time to it.” 

It was a very pretty piece indeed, and 
plenty of thought and suggestion was em- 
bodied in the grouping of the rare articles 
in so small a space. There was a slen- 
der glass of wonderful Venetian crystal, 
a jewel-case of carved shell, a cameo- 
studded vase, a perfume-case of pearl, 
and one of those rare hand-mirrors of 
polished steel mounted in silver. It was 
carefully treated, and the details showed 
some excellent manipulation. It was one 
of those pictures which appeal strongly 
to a cultivated taste and experience of 
luxury, translating to such perceptions 
the zsthetic spirit of a life of splendors. 
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“T did it pretty well, did I not ?”’ asked 
Harry, laughing. “It is the only thing 
which has suited me for a year or more. 
Charles Raymond wanted me to paint 
these shining toys, and I found some 
pleasure in the study. I always used to 
be a careful worker: the colors of that 
Venetian goblet pleased me. I suppose 
you have loads of those things? You can 
lend me some to copy.” 

“Yes, my wife has the usual taste for 
all sorts of bric-a-brac, and has some 
rare china. But I would not settle down 
to pictures of still-life. You had the gift 
of genre-painting to such a high degree, 
you made your figures tell their own sto- 
ry so well, it seems to me a pity that you 
should just go in for careful handling, 
without any spirit or imagination to 
your work,” 

“| have no imagination,” he said cross- 
ly. “Just look at this! I had a pretty idea 
at first, but I cannot catch it. I am only 
fit to be a copyist of colors, forms and 
tapestries. As you see, what still-life 
there is in this picture is not so badly 
done.” is 

I looked at the canvas on the easel 
before which he had been sitting when 
I entered. A girl was leaning against a 
carved cabinet, dressed in gorgeous vel- 
vets and brocades looped and buttoned 
and clasped with jewels—a costume such 
as painters delight in. The face was 
small, pale, with dark ardent eyes that 
looked straight at one: the hair was black, 
and worn in plain braids that sat like a 


oronet on the graceful head. Her atti- 


tude was one of repose: the cabinet be- 
side her contained some of the same tri- 
fles which he had grouped in Mr. Ray- 
mond’s picture, but she was not looking 
at them. Her face said nothing ; her lips 
were firmly closed and told no secrets : 
no sphinx ever expressed less than did 
she, while at the same moment that I felt 
her impassiveness I felt alike a strong be- 
lief that behind all this imperiousness and 
indifference was a woman. At her feet 
almost, so boldly was the small picture 
foreshortened, lay the figure of a man on 
a tiger-skin looking up at her. This fig- 
ure was merely in outline, although the 
rest of the picture was almost finished. 
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“What do you call it?” I asked. 

* Well, tell me first what you see in it.”’ 

“But I have to guess at the man.” 

“Guess away.” 

“*She looks to me as if she had every- 
thing, but not enough. The man wants 
but one thing, probably, and that is the 
woman.” 

“By Jove, you've hit it!’ said Dart 
eagerly. ‘In fact, you have overreach- 
edthe mark. I only wished to make the 
woman look imperial, sumptuous, ‘ beau- 
ty too rich for use.’ I did not know I had 
put any subtle meaning into her face. I 
heard a street-singer bawling out a song 
last summer, which haunted me until I 
began at this: one line of the piece was, 
‘Thou art so near, and yet so far.’ If I had 
a name for the picture it would probably 
be that.” 

“Do you know you have got my wife’s 
face there ?”’ I asked a little nervously. 

He laughed: “ Well, yes, I am afraid 
I have; but it is a mere chance resem- 
blance. ’Tis really nothing to object to.” 

“What are you going to do with the 
picture ?”’ 

“Sell it.” 

“What do you ask for it?” 

““Hm! I must have six hundred for it.”’ 

“I will take it at your price.” 

He stared at me: “ Do you mean it?” 

“Yes, on one consideration—that you 
paint me in there. As you have already 
taken my wife’s portrait, we will have a 
family-piece.” 

“But,” said he, biting his nails and 
frowning, “I don’t like the idea of mak- 
ing money ‘out of your generosity. ‘Tis 
not worth six hundred dollars.” 

“If you are satisfied, Iam. I havea 
reason for wanting the picture, and I see 
a good deal in it. If you will finish it up 
at once, I will fill you out a cheque now.” 

He stamped around his studio for a few 
minutes. “I feel like a mean-spirited fel- 
low,” he muttered hoarsely, ‘but, Floyd, 
I give you my word I need that money 
badly. I could not sleep last night for 
thinking of it.” 

“T am glad, then, that my order came 
at a convenient time,” said I; and taking 
out my cheque-book I tore out a cheque, 
filled it in and handed ittohim. ‘ But,” 





I added, laughing, “I want a good por- 
traitof myself. You have got fifty sketches 
of me: take the best-looking one, and 
throw a devilish amount of feeling into 
the subject. But don’t let anybody see 
it. By the way, I hope you charge my 
cousin Raymond something handsome 
for his picture ?”’ 

“Oh yes: he was sufficiently liberal, I 
suppose,” Harry answered with a bitter 
laugh, “but I drew on him in advance, 
and feel as if I had been working with- 
out remuneration.” 

I confess I was aghast, but certainly 
Harry was his own master and could be 
left to manage his own affairs. 

“TI saw Mrs. Holt on my way here,” 
said I, buttoning my coat and prepar- 
ing to take my leave. “She and her 
long-legged Englishman were choosing 
a frame for your portrait of her little 
girl.” 

Harry’s face flamed. “Do you mean 
to say that Shaw was with her?’ he 
shrieked out. 

“Good gracious! what have you against 
that unfortunate man ?”’ 


“Thate him!” cried Harry: “thatis all. | 


So you saw Mrs. Holt? Grown hand- 
some, hasn’t she?” 

“She is too stout.” 

‘So is the Venus di Milo, I suppose,” 
he exclaimed with a shrug. “I never saw 
a handsomer woman.” 

“We won’t quarrel about Georgy Len- 
ox at this late day. Do you remember, 
Harry, the castles in the air she used to 
build as we sat under the laburnums at 
Belfield? Silks, laces and jewels, a grand 
carriage with cream-colored horses, ser- 
vants in livery,—they all belonged to the 
chateaux she reared. She has realized 
all her dreams now—more, perhaps, for 
I don’t remember that she ever used 
to mention a long-legged Englishman 
among her possessions — but the ideas 
of comfort increase with indulgence. I 
suppose she is one of those fashionable 
women now-a-days of whom you may 
safely predict that the man with her is 
not her husband.” 

He apparently hated Shaw too freely 
to relish the subject, and after answer- 
ing two or three commonplace ques- 
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tions about the picture I had bought, I 
took my leave. 

I did not see Helen until dinner-time, 
when, as Frank Woolsey was with us, I 
said nothing of my meeting Mrs. Holt, 
and made no inquiries concerning her 
visit. Indeed, I preferred, in this mat- 
- ter of renewal of acquaintance, to allow 
Helen to use her unbiassed judgment: 
there must be some awkwardness in 
any encounter between the two cousins, 
but it seemed better that they should be 
on visiting terms, particularly as Georgy 
was the wife of one of my oldest friends. 
Yet when Helen remarked to me at din- 
ner one evening that she had made a few 
calls that day on her family connections, 
and among them mentioned Mrs. Holt, 
I was a little surprised. 

“So you'went to see Mrs. Holt?” I 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Did she call here, by the 
by? I met her on Broadway, and she 
declared her intention of doing so.” 

“Yes, she was here some ten days 
ago,’ Helen returned with a proud air. 
“You were so silent regarding your ren- 
contre that I kept an equal reserve con- 
cerning her visit.”’ 

‘My dear, I often meet people without 
feeling it my duty to mention it,” said I, 
laughing. “And I dare say that I never 
hear of a tenth of your callers. I was 
uncertain whether you would take pleas- 
ure in renewing your acquaintance with 
Georgy.” 

“Why should I not?” she cried impe- 
riously. “If you imagine for a moment 
that I care about what took place at The 
Headlands that summer, you greatly 
mistake me.” 

I was so much in doubt as to what 
she alluded to among the many circum- 
stances of Miss Lenox’s last summer at 
The Headlands that I waived the subject, 
which was in no particular a pleasant one 
to me. 

“Tt is better for you to be on good 
terms,” I observed blandly. “I think 


you will probably like her less than ever 
before: there could be nothing in com- 
mon between you.” 

“ But, on the contrary,”’ she answered 
with one of her arch smiles, which I could 
never understand, ‘I admired her more 
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than I used to do. It was her reception- 
day, and she was receiving a crowd of 
people: she was beautifully dressed, and 
had such perfect ease and grace of man- 
ner I was altogether charmed.” 

“She is stouter, is she not? She ap- 
peared to me to have lost altogether a 
certain delicacy of color and outline.” 

Helen regarded me with surprise. “I 
never expected to hear adverse criticism 
of her from you, Floyd,” she said with 
vehemence. 

“T used to think Georgy Lenox beau- 
tiful, but Georgy Lenox no longer exists. 
Either Mrs. Holt is different or my per- 
But 
then,” I added teasingly, “one’s stand- 
ard is changed by one’s enjoying the 
privilege of living in the same house 
with a pre-eminently lovely woman.” 

“I wish you would not be silly,” Hel- 
en retorted tartly ; and indeed I fear she 
thought I was only teasing her, for, al- 
though she was intolerably proud, she 
had a very meek opinion of her per- 
sonal charms. 

“I saw little Bessy Holt,” she added 
after a time, softening at the recollection 
of the child, whom she described with 
a, tender enumeration of the irresistible 
baby-charms which had delighted her. 

She went up stairs presently, and when 
I followed her half an hour afterward I 
found her sitting over the fire in the 
drawing-room in an attitude expressing 
dejection or weariness, although as I 
approached she roused herself a little. 

“Are you tired, dear?” I asked, paus- 
ing before I went on to my usual seat by 
my table, where I read the papers every 
evening until Helen's bedtime, which was 
my signal to go to work at my writing. 

She looked up at me now with a pecu- 
liar smile: “I seem always to be rather 
tired.” 

“Perhaps you are not well.” 

“Oh yes, I am perfectly well.” 

I went to my papers, but her pale face 
haunted me: she had been bright when 
she came down to dinner, but now spir- 
its and color alike had vanished. What 
was she thinking of? I asked myself. 
She was thinking—I was sure she was 
thinking—of the gray colors of her life 




















in contrast with others: she was think- 
ing of happy young wives with husbands 
whom they could love—of happy young 
mothers with rosy, dimpled children 
whom they could clasp to their yearn- 
ing breasts. Probably, too, she reflected 
with bitterness that it was my existence 
which deprived her of chances of hap- 
piness. 

I confess that I took some placid pleas- 
ure in my present life, blank although it 
was in all the conditions which ensure 
real enjoyment. But life had disciplined 
me severely: for years I had carried an 
ever-present conviction of my disappoint- 
ed, lonely, humiliated individual exist- 
ence. I had endured many struggles 
before I had accepted the inexorable 
limitations which my personal endow- 
ments and my lack of genius had mark- 
ed out forme. Like other impassioned 
boys, I had expected ultimately to claim 
what I asked of the world: nothing was 
to be denied to me. I would be beloved 
as no man was ever loved before, and 
love friends tenderly in return. I would 
write, and the wide earth should contain 
few hearts that refused to beat in sym- 
pathy with mine as I poured out my as- 
piration and my exultation. Such dreams 
were long since over. I knew the limits 
of my capacities and the effect of my 
powers upon others: now I was begin- 
ning to take life calmly, and reason that 
time on earth is short, that it is well to 
pick up here and there a few harmless 
pleasures, and if one cannot be a great 
or a happy man, one can at least avoid 
being a dull or disagreeable one. 

But it was a double problem which my 
life presented. I could bear my own trou- 
bles, but here, separated from me by only 
the width of a drawing-room, was a wo- 
man to be considered—a woman who un- 
doubtedly, like me, had thought over her 
career and declared her life to be a fail- 
ure; who, despairing of her ideal, was, 
unlike me, too proud to accept any in- 
ferior happiness; to whom could come 
no sweet household joys—no tenderness 
which should illuminate her soul with 
holy adoration of the sweet mysteries 
of a woman’s love—no consolation of 
clinging baby - fingers, baby-kisses. I 
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stood on a man’s vantage - ground, but 
she? 

I went back along the parlor to her 
side, and with an unspeakable feeling 
of tenderness and pity put my hand 
upon her head, smoothing her hair. 

She repelled my touch, not angrily, but 
with such unmistakable indifference that 
I left her and leaned against the mantel. 

“Our evenings are a little dull; are 
they not?” said she with a little grimace 
to conceal a yawn. “I think, Floyd, we 
may have a few friends to dine now and 
then, and as soon as the opera - season 
begins I shall take a box.” 

“All right!” I returned, my inspiration 
to say many things which had long un- 
derlain my consciousness suddenly 00z- 
ing away. Only men know what a man 
suffers in dread of a repulse from a wo- 
man. I still stood there when Frank 
Woolsey came in: nobody was ever dull 
where Frank was, so I left him with Hel- 
en and went back to my papers. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


ACCORDING to Helen’s desire, we set 
out upon a quiet career of dinner-parties. 
She put aside the heavy crapes and bom- 
bazines which she had been wearing for 
my mother: the days of outward and vis- 
ible mourning were over ; and it was best 
so, for she had been heavily encumbered 
with garments of woe, this little wife of 
mine, for more than five years now. 

Giving dinners was very pleasant to us 
both—pleasant also to Mills, who was, as 
I may have forgotten to mention, in his 
old place again, behind Helen’s chair. 
We went through our family connection 
in our invitations, and at last came to 
John Holt and his wife, whom we ask- 
ed with my aunt, Mrs. Woolsey, and my 
cousin Frank, Harry Dart and two or 
three whose names are not known in 
this history. It was the first time that 
Jack and I had met outside of Wall 
street: he was a busy man now, and 
his old free friendliness was held in 
check by a somewhat ponderous man- 
ner. No man can have his least word 
listened to with interest befitting the 
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whispers of the oracle without learning 
to weigh his observations, discard too 
open expression and present only final 
opinions. I respected Jack more than any 
man alive, knowing what lay beneath his 
dull exterior: I knew his sorrows, the ag- 
onies he had suffered before he retrieved 
his father’s reputation in the eyes of the 
world, with what exquisite fidelity he had 
loved the woman who now bore his name 
and was the mother of his child. 

Still, I confess that at this juncture we 
seemed to have little in common. His 
moneyed interests were world-wide : his 
manufactures were but one wheel of the 
vast mechanism which his powerful mind 
directed. He had risen by dint of hard 
work and tried merit to a position where 
he was recognized as a growing financial 
power. He had not, however, lost his old 
simplicity nor his conscientious standard : 
neither the trials of those painful years of 
his life nor the seductions of his assured 
success had changed the serenity and 
sweetness of his soul. 

“Tam a happy man, Floyd,” he had 
said to me the first day he wrung my 
hand when I went to his office. “How 


goes the world with you?” 

He had so ample a cheerfulness that 
he dispirited me a little, philosopher al- 
though I called myself. In his presence 
I felt that discontent with existence was 
incompatible with a masculine courage, 
self-control and determination to live a 


true life. So to his question I replied 
that the world was treating me only too 
well, and when he shook hands with me 
again with the air of a wise man who re- 
spected other wise men for getting what 
they wanted out of life, I felt, as I confess, 
dispirited. 

He had never met Helen until the 
evening he entered our parlor with his 
wife on his arm, and I was pleased with 
his manner to her. 

“You are my wife’s cousin, Mrs. Ran- 
dolph,”’ he said, holding her hand, “and 
you are the wife of one of my oldest 
friends: I rejoice to meet you.” 

Helen gave him her prettiest look: 
“And Floyd has told me so much of 
you, Mr. Holt, that Iam happy and proud 
to see you at last.” 
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I saw at once that Jack and my wife 
had much in common. He took her in 
to dinner, and I wondered very much 
what it was they found to talk about with 
so much interest. Holt, for a man of few 
words, seemed to have a great deal to say, 
while Helen’s face and eager answers ex- 
pressed genuine enthusiasm. I was sit- 
ting between my aunt and Mrs. Holt, and 
Harry Dart had been placed just beyond 
the latter. More than at first it was to- 
night apparent to me that Jack’s wife 
was not the Georgy Lenox of my old 
idolatry: in evening-dress she was a 
large, fair woman whose exquisite sym- 
metry, although not entirely lost, was 
merging into superb flesh and blood. 
She was on her way to a party, and for 
a quiet dinner appeared to me shocking- 
ly overdressed and a little tawdry with her 
light silks and laces and flowers and dia- 
monds, while her voice and laughter were 
both so exuberant that they by no means 
toned down the striking characteristics of 
her glowing, riotous beauty. 

“I do not claim it as an original re- 
mark,”’ Mrs. Holt observed to me— 
“somebody may have said the same 
thing before—but how very queer the 
world is!” . 

“Original or otherwise,” I returned, 
“your observation is a profound one, 
and I quite agree with you. But what 
particular queerness do you allude to?” 

“That our old Belfield set should all 
be dining here together.—Harry, Floyd 
and I are a trifle sentimental over the 
oldtimes. Here he sits, brown, bearded, 
married, rich and respectable ; and there 
is John —dear, good old John! —talking 
to Floyd’s wife about his mission-schools 
or some other hobby of his; and John is 
stout, married, rich and thoroughly re- 
spectable. Here am I, just the same as 
ever, and there are you, Harry: what 
shall I say of you?” 

“As little as possible,” growled Dart. 
“I have given up sentiment myself, and 
feel quite unlike weeping over either 
Randolph or Holt.” 

“But it seems only the other day that 
we used to play ‘I Spy the Wolf’ in Mrs, 
Randolph’s garden. What an out-and- 
out tomboy I was!” 
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I was talking with my aunt and giving 
but a partial attention to Mrs. Holt, but 
I could not help observing presently that 
she was taking Harry to task for some- 
thing: I did not think of being curious 
until I heard Harry’s next words: “Ay: 
light gunpowder and tell it to burn un- 
seen.” 

“How very beautiful Helen is!” re- 
marked Mrs, Holt in my ear on the in- 
stant, so composedly that [ could not 
believe she had heard Dart’s muttered 
words. “I can see that Jack admires 
her immensely, but I am not in the 
least jealous. I am, in fact, jealous of 
no one but my little Bessy, whom he 
adores. You have not seen her yet?” 

“No, but Helen described her as a 
seraph.” 

“Helen has the true feminine capacity 
for baby-worship. ‘Tis a fault in my 
character, I suppose, that .children ap- 
pear to me to take up too much time 
and attention in the world. But Jack 
does not think so: I suppose every man 
has some outlet for his imagination. 
Harry Dart paints pictures, and I hear 
that you write, although I have not read 
your books; but my husband has no 
such gift of expressing what romantic 
feelings he has, so he loves Bessy.” 

There was a look about her face which 
I knew very well—a look of good-natured, 
easy-going scorn. 

“There was never any lack of senti- 
ment about Jack.” 

“Sentiment!” she said with the least 
expression of contempt in her gray eyes. 
“He has as much sentiment as an oak 
tree. Something fine about both of them 
inspires sentiment, but I assure you each 
is sturdy, solid, hard tothe core. He is 
a thoroughly masculine man, hence kind 
"to women and children. I fancy only 
men with petty womanish weaknesses 
make bad husbands. But Jack has so 
many things to think about, ’tis a won- 
der he ever thinks of either Bessy or me. 
I have an impression that, in reverse of 
ourselves, you and Helen are rather a 
romantic couple.” 

“I make no confessions — except to 
her.” 

“My day is over,” she said, looking 
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up at me with a laugh anda sigh. “Do 
you remember,” she went on presently 
with a burst of irrepressible laughter, 
“that rainy morning at the studio?” 

“Remember it? could I ever forget 
it? Did you ever tell Jack?” 

“Tell him? Bless you! you do not 
begin to know him if.you ask such a 
question. He thinks that with a woman 
eternal vigilance is the price of virtue.” 

So this was the woman I had once so 
ardently desired as my wife! She had 
conquered many men, and knew the 
ground she trod upon, no doubt, but was 
too confirmed in feminine illusions to be- 
come easily conscious of her little mis- 
takes. Jack loved her devotedly, that 
was certain—loved her with the absorb- 
ing passion peeuliar to men of strong 
minds, who do the hardest part of the 
world’s work, and have little time or in- 
clination to give their affections more 
than one bent. But certainly she dazzled 
me no longer, and as I looked across at 
my wife’s pure flower-like face I had a 
thrill of ardent thankfulness that Fate 
had been so much better to me than I 
deserved. 

When we had left the table and gone 
into the parlors, and all the men had cir- 
cled about Mrs. Holt, I could better ex- 
cuse the burlesque of her manner and 
call it the light-heartedness of success. 

Jack observed her very little except 
when she played some of her pranks 
under his very eyes, when he said once, 
‘My wife tells me she has ten thousand 
follies to commit before she settles down, 
and this makes the seven thousandth, so 
I am looking forward to a quiet life in 
time ;” and, contented with this unique 
consolation, he pursued his subject. He 
was still talking to Helen, and when I 
went up to them my wife looked up with 
the light of a white soul shining in her 
face, and told me that Mr. Holt had been 
giving her some excellent advice about 
the form her charitable contributions 
should take, and had solicited her to 
aid him in an undertaking for some 
private commission for the soldiers. 

Meanwhile, Harry Dart was singing in 
the music-room, while Mrs. Holt leaned 
against the piano looking full in his face 
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and suggesting song after song. There 
seemed a sort of war going on between 
them, and Georgy had-evidently not lost 
her old love of teasing and angering 
Harry. She was with him unrestrain- 
edly, as she had been with us all in her 
girlhood, by starts cold and mocking, 
then good-humored, even tender; again, 
too elegant and fine-ladyish to be ap- 
proached. She was one of those women 
who must have an object for their co- 
quetry, and for whom, to all appearances, 
one target is as good as another. It was 
quite comprehensible to me that Dart 
should admire her, for she was just the 
type of a voluptuous, imperial, pictu- 
resque woman to inspire a painter. If 
I were in the least surprised at the terms 
on which I saw them, it was only that 
they appeared to interest each other, for 
their acquaintance had been so long as 
to have drifted necessarily into indiffer- 
ence; but it seemed to me they were, 
au fond, such good friends that they 
took pleasure in an affectation of dis- 
agreement upon petty questions. 

Holt left my wife and came up to me, 
looking at his watch and remarking that 
the carriage was at the door. 

“How do you find Harry?” he in- 
quired under cover of the music. “I 
don’t know at times what to make of 
him. He has grown morose, but was 
he not formerly the sweetest -tempered 
fellow ?”’ 

“He is nervous and irritable: a seden- 
tary life does play the deuce with nerves 
and temper. I want him to take a holi- 
day, go off to Europe and marry the wo- 
man he is engaged to.” 

“Yes, so I tell him. What he needs, 
probably, is marriage, a settled career, a 
wife by his side, children on his knees, 
the object of his highest exertions plain 
and clear before him. I feel sorry for him. 
He would have married three years ago 
could he have had his own way. He 
needs a home, and I tell him to spend 
all the time he can at my house. Georgy 
and he spar perpetually, but you know 
they always did that. My little girl is as 
fond of him as of me—cries for him if he 
does not come.” 

I remember Jack as he spoke—the 
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large, placid face, the kind, clear eyes, 
the slow, patient smile. 

“Handsome fellow, isn’t he ?” said he, 
looking at Harry with something kind- 
ling in his eyes, that old warm brotherly 
love toward his cousin. Dart had left the 
piano and was talking to Helen, his blond 
curly head bent down close to hers. 

“By the way,” Holt went on, “I never 
saw a sweeter woman than your wife. 
She is beautiful and good—beautiful and 
good. I hope she will see a good deal of 


‘Georgy. Poor Georgy is a little too fond 


of display: your wife does not care for 
that sort of thing at all.” 

““No, she was very quietly reared.” 

“T like the way she dresses,”” resumed 
Jack, giving an observant glance at Hel- 
en’s plain black velvet gown with no 
trimming except the ruff of yellow lace 
at throat and wrists. I think he blushed 
ever so little as his eyes rested in pass- 
ing upon the superb shoulders and half- 
exposed bosom of his wife. ‘I do not 
often go into metaphysics,” said he, ‘* but 
I should like to have some one who has 
studied these matters explain to me why 
the love we give to women is apt to be 
in opposition to all the best aims of our 
lives. I should like to have Georgy as 
interested in my views of doing good as 
Mrs. Randolph seems to be. Now, up 
at my village I have almost eight hun- 
dred people to plan for—”’ 

Mrs. Holt had come up behind him, 
and now tapped him on the arm. 
“Eight hundred people to plan for?” 
she cried, mimicking him. “ You have, 
my dear sir, a wife to take to Mrs. Van 
Cott’s. It is very late already.” 

“Another party to-night? You know 
I never do anything of that sort,” re- 
turned Jack with a smile and a shrug. 
“Tl take you in if you like, but that is 
the end of it. A dancing-party ?” 

“A German after supper.” 

“T shall be fast asleep at home, please 
God, by that time. Is Harry going?” 

““Mr. Dart,’’ said Mrs. Holt with a de- 
mure glance, “have you an invitation for 
Mrs. Van Cott’s ?” 

The color came into his face. ‘ Yes,” 
he answered curtly: “I am to lead the 
German myself.” 
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“Well! well!” struck in Jack, smiling, 
“you are in for it, and can bring Georgy 
home by daylight. I can’t exhaust my 
energies standing about the rooms see- 
ing a crowd of long-legged boys caper- 
ing attendance upon my wife, while they 
shove me into corners and out of door- 
ways.” 

“He has the true conjugal feeling,” 
laughed Georgy. “In fact, John would 
never stir out of the house after dinner 
if he had his own way, except to go 
round to the Fifth Avenue and discuss 
Wall-street matters,” 

“Tut! tut!’ Jack struck in, “I have 
enjoyed this evening, and hope to re- 
peat it.” 

Harry was in the hall muffling Mrs. 
Holt in her wrappings and whispering 
to her. Apparently, she was annoyed 
with him, for her white brow was fur- 
rowed. ; 

“Get in, Harry,” said Holt as I took 
his wife to the carriage. 

“No,” struck in madam pettishly: “the 
carriage is only large enough for two. I 
will not have my dress crumpled.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


I was glad to have Helen like my 
friend Holt, but she was not backward 
in giving me cause for some exaspera- 
tion by her praise of “that good man,” 
as she called him. She evidently liked 
him better than other people, and, I doubt 
not, gave him a niche in her mind such 
as young girls like to give their ideals. 
I said then, and I still think, that it 
evinced something high-minded on my 
part not to feel any jealousy when this 
“good man”’ used to come frequently to 
the house, call my wife by her Christian 
name, sit with her in private, then come 
and praise her to me in my study as he 
passed out. But he needed not to praise 
her to me. I used to look at her in the 
evenings as she sat now-a-days knitting 
socks for the soldiers in the field, and 
wonderfully pretty was the picture of the 
slim white hands moving so swiftly and 
deftly, making the needles glance and 
glitter in the light and the gray yarn spin. 
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(I used to tell Woolsey sometimes that 
his duty in life seemed to be the picking 
up of that restless, meandering ball of 
yarn.) Then I by chance found out the 
secret of her charitable visits every day : 
I saw her come out of a mean tenement 
cloaked and veiled beyond any one’s rec- 
ognition save my own: she was frighten- 
ed when I went up to her and put her 
arm under mine, and seemed fearful lest 
I should forbid these visits, which it was 
her wont to make to a score of suffering 
worthy people she had found, whom she 
comforted in their cold and sickness, and 
whom I heard bless her almost on their 
knees. 

No one could teach me the worth of 
that pure, strong, silent heart: I knew 
how ardent her spirit had always been, 
and, with all its imperiousness, how hum- 
ble and pious her nature. It was only I 
who found anything in her save gentle- 
ness and serenity and womanly sympa- 
thy, and from me she would have hid- 
den with apprehension, if she could, all 
traces of her charity and her devotion to 
the highest things. 

Jack, besides coming to see Helen him- 


self, frequently brought his little girl as 


well. The child was a sort of hidden 
treasure to the poor little wife who was 
no wife. She used to carry little Bessy 
up Stairs to her own private rooms, where 
I have no doubt she caressed her and 
played with her and cried over her, and 
indulged her with sweets and loaded her 
with costly playthings she did not care 
for. 

Of Georgy, Helen saw comparatively 
little. Only women understand the se- 
cret of a certain kind of friendliness they 
practise, which isso ostentatious in its few 
demonstrations, yet so barren of any re- 
sults where feeling is concerned. Mrs. Holt 
was taken up with her bright fashionable 
life, and Helen, as weeks went on, found 
in a quieter way plenty of occupation for 
her days without seeking her cousin. 

Little Bessy had been with my wife 
one day, and as a storm was coming on 
I took her home toward evening in the 
carriage. As I carried her up the steps 
of Holt’s house in Thirty-fourth street, 
Harry Dart emerged from the door, his 
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hat slouched over his eyes, and rushed 
past me. 

“Harry!” cried little Bessy, “ Nunk 
_ Harry!” 

But he did not look up. 

“Wait a minute, Dart,’’ said I: “I will 
give you a lift.” 

“Thanks,” he returned without stop- 
ping: “I don’t care to ride.” 

“Then I'll send the carriage back and 
walk with you.” 

“T am in a great hurry,” he answered, 
and tore down the street, his head sunk 
on his breast. 

I have spoken occasionally through 
my story of my cousin Frank Woolsey, 
and perhaps, since in these days he 
might be called our ami de la maison, 
he deserves a more particular mention 
than I have hitherto given him. He was 
a man of thirty-five at this time, and a 
lawyer with more than an average share 
of ability. Indeed, he was called a ge- 
nius by the women, and if men whisper- 
ed that he enjoyed an uncommonly good 
opinion of his own merits, it was only to 
be expected from our envy of his success 
public and private. He was invited ev- 
erywhere, but was rigidly exclusive, af- 
fecting to be bored except in certain 
houses, where the hostess or her daugh- 
ters were sure to be exceptionally agree- 
able. He was good enough to patronize 
us, and it was generally my luck this 
quiet winter to come up stairs from din- 
ner and find him sitting as near Helen as 
comfort and propriety permitted. He un- 
derstood how to amuse her, and she liked 
him: all women did. He never flirted, 
never overstepped conventional limits, 
yet liked to pique, interest, absorb them 
and make them his devoted friends. He 
was something of a gossip where he was 
thoroughly at home, as with us; and who 
is so interesting as a man who can tell 
you facts concerning people and things 
you are curious about? We were out of 
the busy, gay world at present, yet liked 
to hear what men and women were doing. 

When Woolsey had first begun to drop 
in after dinner to pass the three hours 
which intervene between a moderate 
dinner and an evening-party, I could 
see that Helen was in doubt as to my 

Vor. XXIII.—46 
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wishes concerning the intimacy, and I 
chose to be perfectly frank with her. 

“You are thinking,” said I to her, “of 
the interdiction I put upon certain of your 
acquaintances in Florence. D'Arcy was 
in love with you, and every one knew it: 
Count Polinski wished you to fall in love 
with him, and all the world was watch- 
ing for some sign of your yielding to his 
fascinations. I liked D'Arcy—I felt sorry 
for him, Helen—but no husband ever re- 
garded Polinski as a man fit to come near 
his wife. Still, I was harsh with you, and 
your pitiful obedience has always ‘touch- 
ed me to the heart. But don’t think mea 
tyrant in consequence. Frank is a good 
fellow, and if he falls in love with you 
will only show it by an air of ¢vzs¢esse of 
which you women are fond: his heart 
has stood a good many sieges. I want 
you to make friends: I want you to en- 
joy your life as well as you can, Helen. 
Let Frank come: you will like him.” 

Accordingly, Frank came. -He never 
noticed men in women’s society, and: was 
quite willing, I dare say, to have me sit 
at my table beneath the drop-light in the 
library and read papers. Still, 1 was with- 
in hearing-distance of their conversation, 
and probably had my influence as a silent 
third. 

Hence, when, this very evening after 
my encounter with Dart in which he had 
used me so roughly, I heard his name 
mentioned by Woolsey, I pricked up my 
ears, for Frank’s opinion upon Harry’s 
present course was just what I had been 
wishing for. Not that he knew as much 
about him, probably, as I did, but one’s 
perceptions are, after all, gained from 
a particular standpoint, and not from a 
knowledge of the general relation of 
things. I hoped that my cousin could 
help me in my reckoning. 

“Engaged, is he?” I heard him say 
to Helen. ‘I had heard it before, but 
thought the gossip nothing in particular. 
How good-natured it is of women to mar- 
ry! how lucky for our sex that Nature 
has really entrusted your sex with no 
other mission !” 

“You are very clever, I dare say: I 
do not quite know what you mean. We 
have a great many missions, and Mar- 
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garet Knight, who is to marry Mr. Dart, 
has already done more in the world than 
most of your own complacent, arrogant 
sex. I assure you, she does not marry 
him because she can find nothing else 
to do, but because she loves him.” 

‘““May some woman be equally blind 
in my case!’ said Frank fervently. “Alas 
for men’s wives! most of them find their 
husbands’ hearts bankrupt, broken, and 
spend the remainder of their lives figur- 
ing up the deficit. But, after all, I dare 
say Harry Dart may have a little feeling 
left with which to endow his wife: he is 
an artist, and perhaps ’tis only when he 
needs a powerful inspiration and the true 
-impulse of beauty that he puts himself 
upon the regimen of worshipping a fine 
woman.” 

Helen was silent fora moment. When 
she spoke again she asked Frank about 
Mrs. Van Cott’s party. “I never dance,” 
he returned, ‘and I merely dropped in. 
I like to watch the first half hour of a 
German until the women get flushed. I 
do not admire bacchantes, and never 
wish to see my friends in the fury and 
frenzy of the last half of the cotillon. At 
such moments even the freshest young 
girls repel me: their beauty is invested 
with a character which makes me trem- 
ble for them. At Mrs. Van Cott’s, Mrs. 
Holt was the belle: she generally is.” 

“There are few so handsome.” 

“Exactly; yet she is not the companion 
one desires for a téte-a-téte or a little ra- 
tional conversation. She is like a camel- 
lia, a magnificent trophy, not the violet, 
sweet all through, that one loves with 
such exquisite delight in its sweetness.” 

“But who wants a little rational con- 
versation?”’ I heard Helen say with a lit- 
tle pettishness. ‘‘I think Mrs. Holt the 
very type of an irresistible woman.” 

“‘Oh, irresistible, I dare say,” returned 
Frank with his most confidential air. 
“But her manner invites compliments: 
I never give her any, but am a little 
critical instead, and I am certain she 
detests me. I like to admire a beauti- 
ful woman, but it bores me to have a 
demand made upon me to express ad- 
miration which only love is rich enough 
to answer. There is something, to my 
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view, grotesque in compliment, and if I 
flatter a woman's eyes I have a desire to 
burst out laughing at the extravagance 
of my words, for I do not care about her 
eyes except as a part of herself. I do not 
like coquetry : a woman should be a co- 
quette with herself, but 'tis better not to 
trust me.” 

“TI do not in the least comprehend 
your nice distinctions,” said Helen lan- 
guidly, “but I dare say you are right. 
Who was Mrs. Holt’s partner at Mrs. 
Van Cott’s ?” 

“Shaw, the Englishman Shaw, you 
know.” 

“And with whom did Mr. Dart dance?” 

“With Miss Van Cott, and made him- 
self the talk of the room, he was so mo- 
rose.” 

“What ailed him ?” 

“Precisely,” answered Frank gravely. 
“It is the prominent feature of talk at 
his club: ‘What ails Dart?’ But I say 
that it is only one of the eccentricities 
of genius.” 

I left Woolsey talking to Helen—al- 
though he had three parties before him 
he seemed in no haste to go—and went 
up to my study. It was the middle room 
on the first bedroom floor, and I knew 
that if I sat there Helen must sweep past 
me presently on her way up to her cham- 
ber. After a time the subdued murmur 
of voices down stairs ceased, the front 
door clanged, and I heard the swish of 
silken skirts. There she was. 

“Helen,” I called, “‘come in here a 
moment, if you please: I have some- 
thing to show you.’ 

She advanced along the enaan and 
stood framed in my doorway, a pretty 
picture. 

“Frank has gone,” said I. ‘You and 
Frank get on admirably, it seems to me, 
Helen.” 

She looked at me a little shamefaced. 

“He is your cousin, Floyd: I regard 
him much as I shoulda brother of yours.” 

“TI wonder,”’ said I, rising and going 
toward her, “‘just how you regard me? 
I cannot measure your feelings for Frank 
until I understand just how much you 
care about me.” 

“Oh, we are very good friends in- 
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deed,” she returned lightly. “ What is 
it you have to show me? Something 
you have written ?” 

“Good gracious! no. This picture.” 

For Harry had sent home my picture 
thatday. It was richly framed in carved 
and gilded oak and ruby velvet and gold, 
and I had hung it over my mantel, and 
now the firelight and the gaslight kindled 
all the rare and beautiful colors which he 
had expended upon it. - 

“It is so small,”’ I remarked to Helen, 
“that you must come close to it.’’ I took 
her yielding hand and led her round the 
table up to the very mantel, and we stood 
there together, I still holding her hand in 
mine. 

Suddenly she gave a start and abrupt- 
ly withdrew her fingers from my clasp. 
“Why,” she exclaimed, “it is you and 
i” 

“Just so. Well, how do you like it?” 

“So far as J can see,” she returned, 
after a little pause, “’tis not a good por- 
trait of either. I hope I am not habit- 
ually so proud and disagreeable ; and as 
for you, Floyd, I cannot imagine any- 
thing more unlike yourself than your 
position, your expression, your general 
lackadaisical air.”’ 

I laughed irrepressibly : “It is a fancy 
sketch of Harry’s. He says he was not 
at first conscious that he had your face 
for his idea of this work, but that it had 
so taken hold of him he could not do 
otherwise than follow out his original 
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conception. It was. an afterthought to 
paint me in.” 

“I do not catch its meaning. It is 
very prettily painted: really, that cab- 
inet is admirably done, and there is so 
much breadth to the picture one does 
not realize at first how much he has ac- 
complished in so small a space. He has 
improved in method since he painted me 
the Chess-players two years ago.” 

But, although she was fluent enough, 
the color had risen to her cheeks, and 
her thin nostrils showed readily that she 
was a little excited. : 

“I saw the meaning in a moment,” I 
returned. “Why, she is a veritable delle 
dame sans merci; and as for the poor 
devil who looks up and worships her, 
God help him! There seems scant hap- 
piness before him.” 

“What is the name of the picture ?” 
inquired Helen with absolute tranquillity. 

“Thou art so near and yet so far,’ I 

returned. 
“Very pretty indeed!’ said Helen, 
giving it another glance; “and ‘tis cer- 
tainly framed with great taste. How 
pretty your room is, Floyd! And do 
you sit here and write all night?” 

“Yes, I sit here and write all night,” 
I returned moodily, going back to my 
chair. 

“Thank you for showing me the pic- 
ture,” she said prettily. “Good - night, 
Floyd.” ELLEN W. OLNEY. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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EW YORKERS are naturally very 

proud of their noble State. It is a 
complete world within itself. Between 
old Ocean’s ceaseless beat on its east- 
ern strand and the great “unsalted seas” 
which lave its western borders, is em- 
braced every variety of scenery —lake, 
river, valley, mountain and waterfall. 
_ The Adirondack wilderness of waters 
and tangled wildwood, with their en- 





vironment of savage mountains, is the ’ 
very Mecca of poet, artist and sports- 
man, while the majestic Hudson un- 
ceasingly bears on its restless bosom 
crowds of admiring tourists. 

While vagabondizing along this pic- 
turesque stream and its chief affluent, 
the Mohawk, we found ourselves in the 
leafy month of June at Amsterdam, a 
short distance west of the old Dutch 
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towns of Albany and Schenectady. It 
ill becomes an American to rush by 
steam, with all its din and dust and rat- 
tle of cars, through such an exquisitely 
lovely valley as that of the Mohawk, 
teeming as it does with historical asso- 
ciations. It is Revolutionary ground, 
enriched by the best of patriot blood 
and hallowed by sacred memories. No 
portion of the country was so scourged 
by red savage and rancorous Tory. 
There was an unintermittent strife be- 
tween neighborhoods and communities, 
excited and maintained by the power- 
ful Johnson family, their adherents and 
swarthy allies. The entire valley was 
sorely smitten of them. Every rock has 
its legend, every stream its tradition of 
envenomed struggle, and every dale its 
pitiful story of marauding and massacre. 

It was to this lovely valley, then an 
unbroken wilderness, only occupied or 
hunted over by tribes of warlike Iro- 
quois, that in 1738 young William John- 
son migrated, becoming the architect of 
his own fame and fortune. Here he de- 
veloped his masterful cnaracter, extend- 
ed his magnificent domain, built up his 
extraordinary influence, erected his ba- 
ronial halls and castles; and here too 
he died, possessed of a larger and rich- 
er landed estate than any other Amer- 
ican, the Penn family only excepted, 
and deeply lamented by all the Indian 
nations with whom he had been so long 
and so intimately connected. Before de- 
scribing our visit to Sir William’s “ Hall” 
and “Castle” let us briefly run over the 
salient pojnts of the baronet’s eventful 
life. 

He was born in 1715 in County Down, 
Ireland, and came of a good old stock. At 
the age of twenty-three his uncle, Cap- 
tain, afterward Admiral Sir Peter, War- 
ren, invited him to Americato take charge 
of a large landed purchase near the Scho- 
harie, a tributary of the Mohawk. War- 
ren had married a sister of Chief-Justice 
de Lancy of the colony of New York, and 
for some time resided in this country, 
erecting in New York town a splendid 
and very costly edifice, which became 
in after years the head-quarters of Sir 
William Howe, Sir Henry Clinton and 
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Sir Guy Carleton. It was from its por- 
tals that the ill-fated Major André, aide 
to General Clinton, departed on his mem- 
orable expedition to consummate the trea- 
son hatched by Benedict Arnold. 

Young Johnson arrived in America in 
1738, and, proceeding at once to his un- 
cle’s wilderness - purchase, founded the 
settlement of Warrenbush. From the 
very first he showed himself a business- 
man of uncommon sagacity and enter- 
prise, clearing a large farm, planting or- 
chards, stocking a store and opening a 
brisk trade in peltries with the Mohawks, 
whose chief “castle” was but a few miles 
distant. He soon acquired land of his 
own on the north side of the Mohawk, 
erected there a flouring-mill, and by fair 
and honorable dealing and the use of 
every conciliatory art became very pop- 
ular and influential with the Indian tribes 
far and near. He is described at that 
time as being an uncommonly tall, well- 
made man, with a fine and pleasing coun- 
tenance, a dignified port and a gracious 
and imposing manner. He was self-con- 
tained and somewhat taciturn, never wast- 
ing words on matters of no moment, but 
on requisite occasions forcible and elo- 
quent in speech. 

About 1740, Johnson married Cath- 
arine Weisenburg, the daughter of a 
neighboring Dutch farmer. She was a 
rustic maiden of no social standing or 
culture, but a plain, sensible and dutiful 
country-girl, and made him an excellent 
wife. She died a few years after, much 
respected by her husband, leaving three 
children, John, Mary and Nancy. Up to 
this time Johnson must be regarded sim- 
ply as a sagacious and prospering farm- 
er and trader, who by learning the In- 
dian tongue and by the employment of 
an unusual degree of tact and policy, had 
gradually acquired an influence among 
the Six Nations, then at the height of 
their power and called the Romans of. 
America. Now he became a large land- 
owner on the north side of the Mohawk, 
and built the massive and spacious man- 
sion so well known in after years as Fort 
Johnson. As his fortunes prospered and 


the scope of his operations expanded, in _ 


like manner grew his reputation and in- 
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fluence throughout the colony of New 
York. On the breaking out of the first 
French war his prominence became at 
once more marked. A general and very 
natural alarm was felt all along the New 
York border as to the action of the fic- 
kle but powerful Six Nations, who moved 
restlessly to and fro between the Ameri- 
can and Canadian borders, and who were 
being constantly cajoled and perverted 
by crafty Jesuits and emissaries sent from 
the Canadian towns and forts. Governor 
Clinton at once selected Johnson as the 
most fitting agent to operate among the 
wayward savages, and for three years 
he was almost incessantly engaged in 
making personal visits to distinguished 
sachems, distributing presents and ad- 
vice, holding Indian councils, despatch- 
ing spies and scouting-parties to Can- 
ada, inspiring and directing hostile ex- 
peditions, and in every possible way baf- 
fling and confounding the machinations 
of the wily foe. His influence among the 
tribes became thus wider in reach, and 
his relations with them were of a more 
intimate character." He was formally 
adopted into the Mohawk nation under 
the name of Warraghiyagey, and “ John- 
son and his Mohawks” soon became 
universally known throughout the col- 
onies. He was by the Iroquois styled 
and esteemed a brother—one who ever 
counselled wisely, who never deceived 
them, who was uniformly just and lib- 
eral, and who not only refused to de- 
bauch and degrade them by strong drink, 
but with unceasing vigilance protected 
them from the rascally Indian trader. 
It is not too much to say that during 
all those stirring years of border trou- 
ble Johnson stood as a formidable bar- 
rier between an extended and sorely- 
harassed frontier and hovering bands 
of pitiless savages, who not only re- 
ceived their inspiration and “bloody 
instructions ’’ from the French, but were 
actually organized and directed by artful 
and wily Canadian leaders. It was dur- 
ing this turbulent period that he form- 
ed an alliance with the famous Molly 
Brant, daughter of a sachem and sister 
of the celebrated war-chief, Joseph Brant, 
the Thayendanegea of the Revolution. 
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She was a full-blooded Mohawk, of un- 
commonly agreeable person and excel- 
lent understanding, sensible and well- 
mannered. Whether she was ever for- 
mally married to him according to our 
usage is uncertain; she certainly was 
after the Indian fashion: she always 
deemed herself his wife. She bore him 
no less than eight children, and she con- 
ducted herself with such tact and pru- 
dence as to preserve his respect and re- 
gard until his death. His journals con- 
tain repeated and most affectionate allu- 
sions to Molly and her children, each and 
all of whom were not only mentioned 
by name in his will, but large gifts of 
lands, slaves and other properties were 
bequeathed them with much detail. Most 
of these children emigrated to Canada 
during or after the Revolution, and be- 
came the founders of some of the most 
respectable families in that province. 
Johnson’s love for his “ Molly,”’ as she 
was generally called, had rather a wild 
and romantic origin. The story runs 
that she was born in Ohio, and that her 
mother had moved back to the Mohawk 
Valley with her and her brother Joseph. 
It was at a regimental militia-muster that 
the baronet first saw her, at which time 
she was a wild, laughing, beautiful girl of 
about sixteen, who made one of a multi- 
tude of spectators, mainly Indians. One 
of the field- officers, passing by her on 
his prancing steed, she by way of banter 
laughingly asked to mount behind him. 
Not supposing for a moment she could 
perform the exploit, he gave his consent. 
At the word she leaped upon the crupper 
with the agility of a gazelle. The fright- 
ened horse sprang off at full speed, and, 
clinging to the officer, her gay-colored 
blanket and her luxuriant raven tresses 
streaming in the wind, she flew about the 
parade-ground swift as an arrow, to the 
infinite merriment of the onlooking 
throng. The.gallant colonel (for John- 
son, though but little over thirty, bore 
this title) was a witness of the entertain- 
ing escapade, and so admired the dash 
and spirit of the young squaw that he 
became enamored of her person, and 
soon took her to his Castle as his bride, 
making her its sole keeper. 
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Johnson now mingled more familiarly 
with the Iroquois chiefs, frequently adopt- 
ing their dress and ceremonies, and at- 
tending them on hunting- and fishing- 
excursions. In this conformity with their 
tastes and customs, together with the un- 
varying integrity of his dealings with 
them, lay the secret of his extraordinary 
ascendency over those wayward children 
of the forest. Yet with all this facile 
adaptation to Indian customs and cos- 
tumes there was ever, according to the 
best contemporary testimony, a certain 
dignity of port and behavior which com- 
manded respect, and a probity and just- 
ness of conduct which inspired confi- 
dence. In his case, at least, familiarity 
not only did not breed contempt, but se- 
cured esteem and cemented friendship. 

At no time during his eventful life was 
Johnson so thronged with business as dur- 
ing these years. The details of his In- 
dian superintendency, and his various 
projects for the social and religious im- 
provement of the race, made prodigious 
claims upon his time, but, outside of all 
this, he was pushing forward his numer- 
ous building and business enterprises. 
On one and the same day this remark- 
able border-man is found ordering 
books and scientific instruments from 
London, despatching a load of goods to 
Oswego or peltries to Europe, barter- 
ing with Indian traffickers for furs and 
robes, holding a grand pow-wow with 
powerful visiting chiefs, establishing In- 
dian schools or missions, writing to or 
splendidly entertaining distinguished 
persons from this or foreign countries, 
and finishing up, perhaps, with a grand 
Indian dance and frolic. He was Indian 
superintendent, government contractor, 
colonel of militia, ranger of the woods, 
director of scouts and war-expeditions, 
missionary and scheol director, grand 
manager of games and festivals, and 
judge - advocate, grand almoner and 
general adviser for the whole district. 

Yet Johnson’s life had also its relax- 
ations. He was of a genial disposition 
and fond of sport. At his elegant sum- 
mer villa—called Castle Cumberland, in 
honor of the duke of that name—and at 
his fish- house on the Sacondaga he 











sought the contemplative delights of 
gentle Izaak Walton’s art. Once every 
year he invited the chiefs and noted war- 
riors of the Six Nations down to the Hall, 
where a tournament of Indian games 
would be held for several days. He 
took especial pains to introduce among 
his neighbors and Scotch tenantry all 
the old English field-sports. He appoint- 
ed regular “sport-days”’ at Johnstown, on 
which the yeomanry contended for prizes. 
At times the exercises would be varied by 
ludicrous games, as sack-races, climbing 
greased poles, chasing greased pigs, 
matches between the worst singers and 
whistlers, and horse-races where the ri- 
ders fronted the tails of their animals. 
In 1755 what is popularly known as 
Braddock’s War broke out between 
France and England. That brave but 
obstinate and ill-fated general appear- 
ed on our shores with his unfortunate 
little army, embracing in his plan of 
campaign four distinct enterprises: (1) 
The reduction of Nova Scotia; (2) the 
capture of Fort Duquesne at the head 
of the Ohio; (3) thé capture of Fort Ni- 
agara; (4) the capture of Crown Point 
on Lake Champlain. All these ventures 
proved ignominious failures. The only 
partial success was achieved by Johnson, 
who had been given a large force of pro- 
vincials and Indians—the latter under the 
leadership of the renowned King Hen- 
drick, a Mohawk chief—having first been 
raised to the rank of major-general. In 
a badly -planned but fierce and hotly- 
contested action on Lake George, John- 
son succeeded in defeating Baron Dies- 
kau's French-Indian force with great loss, 
and in capturing its wounded leader, but 
it was at the expense to him of a severe 
wound in his own body and the death of 
King Hendrick, who, being very old and 
corpulent, had too conspicuously mount- 
ed a horse, and thus fell at the first fire. 
The Lake George action will scarce bear 
close criticism, neither was it promptly 
followed up by the victor, yet such had 
been the universal bad success of the 
year’s campaigning that this one vic- 
tory, imperfect as it was, acted as a foil 
to the other failures, and amid the wide 
gloom and depression that obtained be- 
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came the subject of general rejoicing. As 
a reward Johnson received from his king 
the title of baronet; from Parliament a 
gift of five thousand pounds; from New 
Yorka grand illumination andtriumphant 
procession ; and from the London Lords 
of Trade the permanent appointment of 
superintendent of Indian affairs, with a 
yearly salary of six hundred pounds. 
Another reminder of this battle was not 
quite so pleasant to the new baronet. A 
ball had early in the action been lodged 
in his hip, and could never after be reach- 
ed. It proved the perpetual torment of 
his remaining life. During his latter vears 
he was subject to alarming attacks of 
dysentery, which often prostrated him 
for weeks together. At such times his 
old battle- wound would become in- 
flamed and excruciatingly painful, ren- 
dering him for weeks together unable to 
ride on horseback or to endure any active 
exercise. Not many years since it be- 
came necessary to remove Sir William's 
remains. The coffin was reopened, and 
there, amid about half a peck of crum- 
bling dust, all that remained of the bluff 
old baronet, were found, lying amicably 


side by side, the wedding-ring of his wife, 
which had been the seal of so much hap- 
piness, and the bullet which had caused 
him so great and frequent torture. 

In 1759, Sir William performed anoth- 


er notable service to the Crown. In July 
of that year General Prideaux with twen- 
ty-two hundred regulars and provincials, 
together with seven hundred Indians un- 
der direct command of Johnson, sailed 
from Oswego and invested Fort Niagara. 
A few days after, General Prideaux hav- 
ing been killed by a shell, the baronet 
succeeded to the command, and press- 
ed the siege with great vigor. Learning 
that D’Aubrey with a large force was ap- 
proaching to raise the siege, Sir William 
marched boldly to meet him, and in a 
sharp and well-contested action com- 
pletely defeated him with great loss, cap- 
turing the general and sixteen officers. 
This timely victory ensured the immedi- 
ate surrender of Fort Niagara with near- 
ly seven hundred men. In the same 
year Quebec was captured by the im- 
mortal Wolfe, and the next year General 
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Amherst succeeded in uniting three ar- 
mies before Montreal, securing its prompt 
capitulation and winning Canada and all 
her dependencies to the British crown. 
In this glorious consummation of the long 
war Johnson bore an honorable part. He 
had joined Amherst at Oswego with near- 
ly fourteen hundred plumed and. paint- 
ed warriors, and from there despatched 
trusty emissaries with offers of peace and 
protection to nine tribes of hostiles. His 
embassies were received with favor, and 
many joined the British, while the rest 
remained neutral. But his chief honor 
lies in this extract from Amherst’s report 
to his king: “Sir William Johnson has 
taken unwearied pains in keeping the 
Indians within humane bounds, and I 
have the pleasure to assure you that not 
a peasant, man, woman or child, has 
been hurt by them or a house burned 
since I entered the enemy’s territory.”’ 

Sir William had now become a man 
of mark, and began to live in more state, 
and to dispense such bounteous hospi- 
tality that his semi-fortified mansion on 
the Mohawk attracted many visitors of 
high distinction. During the intervals 
of his military services he had formed a 
new settlement somewhat back from the 
river and amid a region of wondrous 
beauty and fertility. In 1762 he was 
busy erecting there the famous residence 
known as Johnson Hall. It was consid- 
ered the finest and most costly edifice of 
that day outside of New York City, and 
still stands a noble and elegant monu- 
ment of the builder's liberal taste. The 
“Hall” was hissummer residence, around 
which his chief improvements were laid 
out, but his “Castle’”’ on the Mohawk 
contained the stores for his extended In- 
dian traffic and for the peltries received 
in exchange. 

It is to Mrs. Grant of Scotland, in her 
Memotr of an American Lady (Madame 
Schuyler, of whom she was a protégée), 
that we are indebted for the fullest and 
most graphic account of the baronet’s 
life and peculiar domestic arrangements. 
We quote from her unique and charming 
book the following interesting details : 

“At the Hall this singular man lived 
like a little sovereign—kept a most boun- 
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tiful table for strangers and officers, and 
by confiding entirely in the Indians and 
treating them with unvarying truth and 
justice, without ever yielding to solicita- 
tion what he had once refused, he taught 
them to repose entire confidence in him. 
He, in his turn, became attached to them 
—wore in winter almost entirely their 
dress and ornaments, and contracted a 
kind of alliance with them; for, becom- 
ing a widower in the prime of life, he had 
connected himself with an Indian maid- 
en (daughter of a sachem) who possess- 
ed an uncommonly agreeable person and 
good understanding, and, whether ever 
formally married to him or not, contin- 
ued to live with him in great union and 
affection all his life. 

“So perfect was his dependence on these 
people that when they returned from their 
summer excursions and exchanged their 
pelts for firearms, etc., they used to pass 
a few days at the Castle, when his family 
and most of his domestics were down at 
the Hall. There they were all liberally 
entertained by their friend, and five hun- 
dred of them have been known for nights 
together, after drinking pretty freely, to 
lie around him on the floor, while he was 
the only white person in a house contain- 
ing great quantities of everything that was 
to them valuable or desirable. 

“While Sir William thus united in his 
mode of life the calm urbanity of a lib- 
eral and extensive trader with the splen- 
did hospitality, the numerous attendance 
and the plain though dignified manners 
of an ancient baron, the female part of 
his family were educated in a manner 
so entirely dissimilar from that of all 
other young people of their sex and 
station that, as a matter of curiosity, it 
is worthy a recital. These two young 
ladies, his daughters, inherited in a great 
measure the personal advantages and 
strength of understanding for which their 
father was so distinguished. Their moth- 
er, dying when they were very young, 
bequeathed the care of them to a friend, 
the widow of an officer who had fallen in 
battle. I am not sure whether this widow 
was devout and shunned the world for 
fear of its pollutions, or whether roman- 
tic, and so despised its selfish, bustling 





spirit, but so it was that she seemed en- 
tirely to forget it, and to devote herself 
to her fair pupils. To these she taught 
needlework of the most elegant and in- 
genious kinds, also reading and writing ; 
and thus quietly passed their childhood, 
their mistress not taking the smallest 
concern in family management, nor, in- 
deed, the least interest in any worldly 
thing but themselves. Far less did she 
inquire about the fashions or diversions 
which prevailed in a world she had re- 
nounced and from which she wished to 
see her pupils for ever estranged. 
“Never was anything so uniform as 
their dress, their occupations and the gen- 
eral tenor of their lives. In the morning 
they rose early, read their prayer-books, 
I believe, but certainly their Bibles, fed 
their birds, tended their flowers, and 
breakfasted. Then they were employ- 
ed for some hours, with unwearied per- 
severance, at fine needlework on the or- 
namental parts of dress which were the 
fashion of the day, without knowing to 
what use these were to be put, since they 
never wore them, and had not at the age 
of sixteen ever seen a lady excepting 
each other and their governess. They 
then read as long as they chose, either 
the voluminous romances of the last cen- 
tury, of which their friend had an ample 
collection, or Rollin’s Ancient History, the 
only books they had ever seen. After 
dinner they regularly in summer took a 
long walk, or in winter an excursion in 
the sledge with their friend. They then 
returned and resumed their wonted oc- 
cupations, with the sole variation of a 
stroll in the garden in summer and a 
game of chess or shuttlecock in winter. 
“Their dress was to the full as simple 
and uniform as everything else: they 
wore wrappers of the finest chintz and 
green silk petticoats, and this the whole 
year round without variation. Their hair, 
which was long and beautiful, was tied 
behind with a simple ribbon: a large 
calash shaded each from the sun; and 
in winter they had long scarlet mantles 
that covered them from head to foot. 
Their father did not live with them, but 
visited them every day in their apart- 
ments. This innocent and uniform life 
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they led until the death of their moni- 
tress, which happened when the eldest 
was not quite seventeen. On some fu- 
ture occasion I shall satisfy the curiosity 
which this short but faithful account of 
these amiable recluses has possibly ex- 
cited.” 

Mrs. Grant, so far as we know, never 
made good her promise, but, fortunate- 
ly, we are enabled to supplement her 
story by facts from other sources. Mrs. 
Grant never mentions a son John, who 
was the eldest of the three children, and 
who afterward inherited his father’s title 
and estate and became one of the bitter- 
est and most destructive Tories of the 
Revolution. When Catharine, Sir Wil- 
liam’s wife, died is not known exactly, 
but probably about the year 1745. The 
two “amiable recluses’”’ were Mary and 
Nancy, the former and younger marry- 
ing in 1763 her cousin, Guy Johnson, for 
some time the private secretary of his 
uncle, and the latter marrying the well- 
known Colonel Claus. Two spacious 
stone houses, each surrounded by an 
extensive domain, were built in 1766 by 
Sir William for his two sons-in-law, both 
of whom afterward became. very rancor- 
ous Tories, and, by means of their long 
sway over the Six Nations, potent for 
mischief. They afterward, as did Sir John 
Johnson, removed to Canada, where they 
received from the Crown large. posses- 
sions in reward for their eminent ser- 
vices and as compensation for the loss 
of their immense landed estate confis- 
cated by the United States at the out- 
break of the Revolution. 

The closing scenes of the baronet’s life 
were in perfect harmony with its previ- 
ous course, and have in them much of the 
picturesque. It has been asserted that 
his end was hastened, if not caused, by 
the worries and perplexities induced by 
the approaching Revolution. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. Doubt- 
less this loyal and royal beneficiary had 
many grave troubles of mind regarding 
the growing discontents of the colonies 
and their various conflicts with the 
mother-country, but they conclude too 
hastily who assert that had he lived 
another year he would have openly es- 
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poused the cause of the Crown. Both 
his letters and speeches during these pre- 
liminary disturbances show plainly that 
he condemned England for many of her 
measures regarding this country, and that 
he sincerely sympathized with the col- 
onies in many of their just grievances. 
Still farther from the truth were the sto- 
ries so industriously circulated after Sir 
William's death, that he perished by his 
own hand immediately after having re- 
ceived instructions, in case of hostilities, 
to array his Indian tribes on the side of 
the Crown. For many years he had been 
subject to alarming and exhausting at- 
tacks of dysentery, greatly aggravated 
by his old wound. Even so far back as 
1767 he had been induced by his faith- 
ful Mohawks to visit a medicinal spring 
whose healing waters had great repute 
among the tribes. Accompanied by In- 
dian guides and borne by devoted chiefs 
on a rude litter, he proceeded by devious 
and sequestered paths through the wil- 
derness to Saratoga Lake, and thence to 
what is now known as Cliff Rock Spring. 
Close to this bounteous and health-giv- 
ing fountain, in a rough bower of bark 
and boughs, reclined the first white man 
who is known to have visited the now 
world-renowned Saratoga Springs. He 
was too soon recalled by an Indian run- 
ner, but, short as was his sojourn there, 
he was enabled to foot his way back to 
the “ Hall.” 

In the spring of 1774 the news of the 
wanton massacre of the relatives of Lo- 
gan, the famous Mingo chief, created an 
intense excitement among the Six Na- 
tions. Logan was the son of Shikel- 
limus, a distinguished Cayuga sachem, 
and therefore their own flesh and blood. 
They clamored for an immediate confer- 
ence with Sir William as to this unpro- 
voked outrage and the frontier war which 
had resulted from it. By the 7th of July 
six hundred Iroquois had assembled atthe 
Hall at the baronet’s invitation, and on 
the 8th and oth the congress, with all its 
tedious and showy. ceremonies, was in full 
progress. On the 11th, Sir William made 
a two hours’ speech, delivered with all 
the fire and fervor of an Indian orator, 
to which, although seated under a burn- 











ing July sun, the Indians listened with 
grave and rapt attention. 

The great cause was gained, but it 
was at the expense of its advocate’s life. 
Scarcely had his strange and swarthy au- 
dience dispersed for consultation when he 
had to be supported to his library. An ex- 
press was at once sent for his son, who was 
at Fort Johnson, distant some nine miles. 
Mounting a fleet English blood - horse, 
John rode to the Hall with such speed 
that his gallant horse fell dead within a 
mile of the house, having covered eight 
miles in a quarter of an hour. He ar- 
rived at the Hall only to find his fa- 
ther dying, clasped in the embrace of 
a faithful body-slave. He spoke tu 
him, but received no answer, and a few 
minutes after the baronet drew his last 
breath. 

It would be impossible to portray the 
great confusion and dismay which this 
event caused among the Indians. They 
who had so long loved and trusted him 
for his justice and integrity were almost 
stupefied by the sad announcement, 
protesting that they were now left with- 
out a protector and must at once send 
“speech-belts’’ to all the various tribes. 
Upon the solemn promise of Colonel 
Guy Johnson that he would take charge 
of their affairs, and carry out Sir Wil- 
liam’s wishes until His Majesty’s pleas- 
ure was known, they gradually became 
quiet, and on the 13th of July, 1774, they 
attended the funeral in a body, behaving 
with the greatest decorum and exhibiting 
the most lively marks of genuine grief. 
The next day they performed the In- 
dian ceremony of condolence, Conogh- 
quieson, a distinguished Oneida chief, de- 
livering an oration in which he earnestly 
exhorted Colonel Guy to follow the foot- 
steps of their great brother Warraghiya- 
gey, who never yet had deceived them. 

Colonel Guy Johnson — his father-in- 
law having a few weeks before his death 
so requested of the Crown—was contin- 
ued as general Indian superintendent, in 
which important office he was assisted 
by Colonel Claus, who had been for a 
number of years the baronet’s deputy 
in Canada, and who was especially well 
qualified to give advice. 
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It was on a fresh and beautiful day in 
June that we took horse and buggy at 
Amsterdam, a little west of Albany, on 
a special pilgrimage to the scenes of Sir 
William’s long labors and to the baro- 
nial residences which still preserve his 
name and memory. Driving westward- 
ly along the Mohawk, we soon came 
upon Guy Park, beautifully situated on 
the margin of the river. The hall, built 
in 1766 by Sir William for his nephew, 
stands in the midst of a grove or park 
of venerable elms, and can easily be 
seen from the cars on the New York 
Central Railroad. It is a massive stone 
double house, somewhat modernized and 
freshened up, but still showing what it 
was in the olden time—one of the finest 
structures in the colonies. The grounds 
around, selected for Sir William by the 
Indians on account of their fertility, still 
maintain their old reputation. The ami- 
able widow who now owns Guy Park and 
resides in this historic mansion boasted to 
us, and with much reason, that her large 
farm is as productive as it ever was. A 
short distance farther west once stood 
the hall built at the same time and in 
the same style for Colonel Daniel Claus. 

Following the margin of the Mohawk, 
and ever surrounded by a beautiful e- 
tourage of bluff, hill, dale and grassy 
plain, we soon came to the “Castle ”’"— 
or “ Fort Johnson,” as it was oftener call- 
ed—standing at the base of a hill known 
as Mount Johnson, and somewhat hidden 
from the New York Central road, which 
passes between it and the river, by a ven- 
erable grove of locusts. This property 
was bought by Sir William in 1742, and 
where he soon erected a saw-mill and 
a solid stone mansion, which looks, even 











now, as if it would endure for another cen- 
tury. The walls are very thick and firm: 
the timbers, especially in the attic, won- 
derfully sound and staunch, with the small 
panes of glass set, after the old-fashion- 
ed manner, in heavy sash. Ascending 
to the breezy uplands by way of Tribes 
Hill, we proceeded over gentie slopes 
and amid verdant plains and waving 
fields of grain toward Johnson Hall, 
which is situated a few miles back from 
the Mohawk and on the edge of the flou- 
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rishing town of Johnstown. Passing the 
venerable church and quaint - looking 
courthouse, we soon descried the object 
of our visit. It stands upon a gentle 
elevation, and is now the property of 
Mr. Wells, who very freely allowed us 
admission and took great pains to show 
its many points of interest. The spirit 
of improvement has been busy with both 
house and grounds, but one can even now 
imagine what they were before the Rev- 
olution. The Hall isa plain, substantial 
two-storied, double mansion, built of 
wood, but in raised panels to imitate 
cut stone. It was, in its day, an edifice 
of unusual elegance, with a hall fifteen 
feet wide and ceilings over twelve feet 
high, surrounded with massive wooden 
cornices of carved work. The sides of 
the rooms are heavily wainscoted with 
pine panels and appropriate carved work. 
A broad staircase of easy ascent leads 
from the lower to the upper hall, skirt- 
ed with heavy mahogany balustrading, 
which still, at every foot, bears the tom- 
ahawk’s notches reported to have been 
hacked there by Brant when-he fled the 
valley with Sir John Johnson in 1776, “to 
protect the house from the torch of In- 
dians, who would understand and re- 
spect these signs.”” W. L. Stone, the bi- 
ographer of Sir William, gives, however, 
a more probable solution of the vandal- 
ism by attributing it to some soldier of 
the Revolution, who, not being, allowed 
by his superiors to burn the vuilding, 
vented his malice in this barbarous 
way. 

Scarce a vestige remains of the exten- 
sive garden and nursery situated to the 
south of the Hall, and once the pride of 
the baronet and the delight of his nume- 
rous visitors, civilized and savage. A 
few only of the poplars he planted re- 
main as monuments of a glorious past. 
The Hall was formerly surrounded by a 
stone wall twelve feet high, and flanked 
by two square stone block-houses, with 
sundry loopholes for musketry cut di- 
rectly under the eaves. Only one of. 
these — now converted into a dwelling 
for servants, and with its loopholes fill- 
ed up—remains, the other having been 
burned down many years ago. The 
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semi-fortified protecting wall has been 
utterly overthrown. Mr. Wells showed 
us numerous relics of the olden days, and 
pointed out the place in the cellar where 
a subterranean passage led from the main 
building to the block-house on the left, 
and thence another. communicating with 
the block-house on the right flank. Thus 
it appears that every precaution had been 
taken against outside assaults and sieges, 
not only by Sir William in 1763, but by ~ 
his son in 1776, previous to his flight 
to Canada. Mr. Wells stated that oc- 
casionally visitors from Canada, direct 
descendants of the Johnson and Brant 
families, called at the Hall and exam- 
ined all the’points of interest with great 
curiosity. 

In May, ’76, during the Revolution, 
Colonel Dayton, with an adequate force, 
was sent to the Hall to secure the per- 
son of Sir John Johnson, but that: very 
cautious loyalist, having been duly ap- 
prised of the expedition by some of his 
many Tory friends in Albany, took to 
the woods with a large number of his 
adherents, and after nineteen days of ex- 
cessive hardships succeeded in reaching 
Montreal, where he organized the Roy- 
al Greens. Before leaving, however, he 
managed to bury an iron chest, contain- 
ing the family papers, etc., in the garden, 
and the family plate in the cellar of the 
Hall. It having been learned shortly 
after that Lady Johnson was in frequent 
communication with her husband, im- 
parting information of army movements, 
she was removed to Albany, and there 
retained as a hostage for the good be- 
havior of her husband. When the John- 
son estate was confiscated the furniture 
at the Hall was sold at auction, the fam- 
ily Bible falling into the possession of 
Lieutenant-Governor Taylor of New York 
State. Perceiving that it was of value to 
the family as containing the only record 
of Sir William’s marriage, he wrote to Sir 
John offering,to restore it. Some time 
after a messenger from Sir John called 
for the Bible, and, rudely throwing down 
some gold-pieces, said, ‘I have come for 
Sir William’s Bible, and there are the 
four guineas that it cost."” When asked 
what message Sir John had sent, he re- 
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plied, “Pay four guineas and take the 
Bible.” 

Numerous stories are afloat in the Mo- 
hawk Valley concerning the recovery by 
Sir John of the secretly-buried iron chest. 
The prosaic truth, divested of allromance, 
is that General Haldemand in the fall of 
1778, at the young baronet’s urgent solici- 
tation, sent a party of fifty secretly into 
the valley to dig up and carry off this 
chest. The expedition was successful, 
but the chest not being tight, and ex- 
posed as it was to so much dampness, 
the papers within were found very mouldy 
and much rotted. About the same time 
Sir John planned a secret descent from 
Canada wa Lake Champlain into the 
Mohawk Valley for the express purpose 
of recovering his buried plate. On Sun- 
day, May 21st, he entered Johnstown at 
the dead of night with five hundred of 
his Greens, Indians and Tories. Divid- 
ing his force, he led one-half in person 
to the old baronial hall. The place of 
deposit had been confided to Sir Wil- 
liam’s faithful body-slave William, so 
named after his master. He, assisted by 





four soldiers, dug up the plate, which 
filled two barrels, and brought it to his 
former master. It was then distributed 
among forty soldiers, and thus success- 
fully carried off. This slave, at the auc- 
tion-sale of Sir William's effects, had 
several years before been purchased by 
one of the famous Whig family of Sam- 
mons, but, although he knew exactly 
where he had buried both the plate and 
the chest of papers, in all these years, 
neither for private gain nor to commend 
himself to his new master, had he drop- 
ped a single hint of the valuable secrets 
confided to him. This last raid of Sir 
John’s was exceedingly mischievous and 
destructive. It was both well planned 
and skilfully executed, but was attend- 
ed by needless cruelties which made the 
ruthless invader’s name and memory in 
the valley exceedingly odious. After the 
Revolution, Sir John —appointed by the 
Crown superintendent of the British In- 
dians and gifted with large possessions— 
lived in great prominence at Montreal, 
where he died in 1830. 
CHARLES MCKNIGHT. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ARRY FAIRDON sat on the for- 

ward ,deck of the steamer Bristol 
as she passed through Hell Gate on a 
hot afternoon in August. He was twen- 
ty-five years old, according to the bap- 
tismal register. He was two hundred 
and fifty, according to his own estimate. 
Being a book-man, he had not lived a 
fast life by any means, but he had fed 
his brains at the expense of his phy- 
sique. After his college course — four 
dreary years of plodding work—he took 
up law, because his father had left a re- 
quest to that effect in his will, with the 
bequest of certain property that gave 
him an income of three thousand dol- 
lars. Law was not to his taste, but he 





was loyal to his progenitor, whom he 
remembered as the friend of his boyish 
days. He had been an orphan fifteen 
years, and without any near kindred, 
without any warm friendships, except 
among certain defunct authors who could 
not reciprocate his regard, and conse- 
quently with a magnified estimate of ego, 
which would have been egotism and self- 
ishness if he had not inherited a kind dis- 
position with his revenues. And now, at 
twenty-five, he was at liberty to open an 
office, put a tin sign on the door bearing 
the inscription, “ H. Fairdon, Attorney- 
at-Law,” and wait for clients. 

But with the deliverance from the 
drudgery of office-work, the drawing of 
deeds, leases and contracts, there camé 
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a feeling of chronic lassitude, and one 
fine morning he found himself unable 
to leave his couch. When the doctor 
came, consulted his pulses, respiration, 
tongue and the pupils of his eyes, he 
asked a few leading questions: ‘ Have 
you been indulging—that is, champagne 
and so forth, late hours and the custom- 
ary tomfoolery of young men?” 

“No.” 

“What in the mischief ails you, then? 
Why don’t you get up?” 

“T tried, doctor, but I had to come 
back.””. 

““What have you been doing?” 

“Nothing.” 

The doctor investigated him again, a 
little more elaborately. He used his 
stethoscope this time. ‘‘ Nothing ails 
you, Mr. Fairdon,” he said at last. “I 
suppose I can give you a prescription 
if you think you are sick, but it will only 
be sham. Do you drink anything ?” 

“Never. That is, excepting a glass of 
wine at dinner sometimes, Not often, 
though. I have been reading and wri- 
ting six or eight years, and I am tired.” 

“Ah, I see,” said the doctor, brighten- 
ing up. “Played out! Now, will you do 
as I tell you?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Send for a bottle of Dublin stout: 
drink it. You may nibble at a cracker 
or two if you like. In half an hour you 
will feel able to get up. Pack up a few 
things and get out of town. Go to the 
sea-coast—anywhere you like—and stay 
there until September—say September 
fifteenth. Don’t read anything. Eat 
bluefish and drink coffee. Don’t smoke 
too much. Let me see your cigars. This 
box? These are too heavy. One a day 
for two weeks, and not over two at any 
time, and no smoking after sunset. This 
night-smoking plays the mischief with 
you youngsters. You have no disease 
except played out: that’s all. Eh? Oh! 
Ten dollars will do. If you obey me it is 
money well spent. Good-morning.”’ 


“Played out!’’ muttered Harry, gazing 
at the crowd of passengers congregated 
on the deck that same afternoon. “‘ Play- 
ed out,’ he said. If he had said ‘ Worked 
out,’ he would have been nearer the truth. 
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I have been writing deeds and leases 
every day for eighteen months for the 
eminent firm of Fogg, Fogson & Co., 
after three years of law-lectures and 
studies. And these three years succeed- 
ed four years of Latin, Greek and math- 
ematics. Eight and a half years of work, 
to say nothing of the preparatory studies. 
Played out! I don’t know what play 
means. And now I am about to try play 
four or five weeks, though I do not even 
know the playground. Boston to-morrow. 
There I shall find directions to some lo- 
cality where the sea beats against the 
shore. I might have gone to Long 
Branch, but this enormous boat attract- 
ed me, and some one said we should 
pass Point Judith about midnight, where 
we shall have the real sea-swell. Be- 
sides, at Long Branch I should have met 
a lot of New York people, and that in- 
volves talking —or listening, which is 
harder work. Wish I could find a desert 
island with a good hotel on it. Whata 
horrid cigar that fellow is smoking !— 
And that reminds me: the doctor said 
I must smoke only once, and not at all 
after dark. I'll just get a cracker and a 
bottle of stout: then for my smoke.—I 
beg a thousand pardons: pray excuse 
me.” 

He had overrated his strength, and 
passing over the thronged deck he had 
reeled and jostled a lady. He stood be- 
fore her hat in hand, and looked so pen- 
itent that she forgave him on the spot. 

“TI stumbled, or something,” he said 
confusedly, “or the boat rocked—” 

“No harm done, Mr. Fairdon,” said 
her companion, ‘a ruddy old gentleman 
with white beard all over his face. “Ah! 
I see you don’t know me. I am Mr. 
Trone. Don’t you remember the lease 
Fogson blundered over so long? No? 
Well, you straightened it out after a 
week’s delay. The Wall street offices, 
you know?” 

“I think I remember, Mr. Trone,” 
said Harry, “but I have had some sort 
of an attack, and the doctor has just 
sent me off.” 

“T see,” said Mr. Trone—“ played out. 
This is my daughter: Mr. Fairdon, 
Mary. Where are you going? New- 
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port? That's the ticket! Mary is played 
out too.” 

“T thought it would be pleasant out 
here,” said Miss Trone, “but there is so 
much smoke.” 

“Smoke ?” 

“Yes—cigar-smoke. It affects me very 
unpleasantly.”’ 

“T can find a seat for you near the rail, 
on the windward side,” said Mr. Fairdon 
promptly, crossing the deck. As she fol- 
lowed the crowd moved aside, and he 
found an unoccupied chair, which he 
pushed up to the rail. Glancing around 
him when she took the seat, he noticed 
the same man whose fumigation had 
annoyed him standing a few feet off. 
“Excuse me, sir,” he said, touching his 
arm, “but would you object to the other 
bow? There isa lady here out of health, 
and tobacco-smoke distresses her.” 

“With your kind permission,” replied 
the other, with a bow half polite and half 
insolent, “I will remain here. There are 
other gentlemen smokirg.”’ 

“But they are not to windward.” 

“Ah! excuse me, but I cannot regu- 
late the wind.” 

“Besides,’’ continued Fairdon, enraged, 
“these gentlemen are smoking tobacco, 
while you are smoking cabbage-leaves 
and sole-leather. If you dare raise your 
cane, you scoundrel! I will toss you over 
the rail. If you mean fight, wait until 
there are no women present.” 

“You are right,’ said the other, mov- 
ing away: “I shall have the pleasure of 
renewing the discussion when we land. 
Meantime, I give the lady the deck. Au 
revoir !”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


“ THIS is a good beginning,” muttered 
Mr. Fairdon, while Mr. Trone arranged 
his daughter’s shawl: “I havea fight on 
hand if that blackguard has pluck 
enough, and I have made a feminine 
acquaintance. Newport, he said. But 
I am going to Boston. I had better take 
a good look at that fellow, so that I may 
know him again. Then I'll come back 
and be agreeable to Miss Trone.”’ 








The fellow was standing in the door- 
way leading into the main saloon. He 
was a tall man, about thirty years old, 
as Fairdon judged, dressed in well-fitting 
habiliments. He had black eyesand hair, 
and a scanty black moustache—not flow- 
ing, but szrred, and, like his side-whis- 
kers, lying close to his dark skin. The 
pervading expression of the man’s face 
was insolent, though modified by a cer- 
tain air of jolly good-nature. He car- 
ried a light cane in his gloved hand, 
and seemed entirely at ease and en- 
tirely satisfied with himself. 

“Turanian, certainly,” thought Fairdon 
as his eye took in all these particulars— 
“Turanian, beyond a doubt, and prob- 
ably partly nigritic. He had a crisp ac- 
cent, which I thought was Spanish until 
he used a French word. I should take 
him for a:native of St. Domingo, with 
original African blood diluted through 
two or three generations of bad French. 
Well, I shall know him again, anyhow. 
What an ugly rascal he is!” 

The breeze from the Sound was some- 
what cooler than the air of the city, and 
Fairdon thought it would be prudent to 
don the light overcoat he had leéft in his 
state-room. Avoiding the passage occu- 
pied by his_unattractive neighbor, he en- 
tered the saloon by the opposite door. 
His room was far astern, and after get- 
ting his overcoat he paused a few min- 
utes to listen to the band on the after- 
deck. Then he concluded to get that 
cracker and bottle of stout before he re- 
turned to the bow of the steamer. So it 
was about half an hour after his introduc- 
tion to Miss Trone when he gently pick- 
ed his way among the camp-stools to re- 
join her. Before he reached the rail, 
however, he got a glimpse of the party 
over the heads and under the parasols 
of half a score of young ladies and their 
mammas. 

Miss Trone was listening to the con- 
versation of a very lively gentleman sit- 
ting beside her, while Mr. Trone was 
laughing merrily at the gentleman's 
witty remarks. And Fairdon was not 
a little surprised to recognize the “di- 
luted St. Domingo Turanian”’ in the 
lively gentleman who was apparently 
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upon such easy terms with father and | lots of money. He is long in Rock Isl- 


daughter. 

“This is a new phase, with a ven- 
geance!”’ thought Fairdon. “I fancied 
I should have to relinquish my cigar, but 
as Miss Trone is so well entertained, I 
may as well climb up there by the pilot- 
house and have my smoke.” 

There was a fine view from the lee side 
of the pilot-house, with nobody there ex- 
cept a decrepit old fellow, his felt hat tied 
on with a silk handkerchief. He was 
smoking a pipe, and peering at the gay 
company below with much interest. Fair- 
don wasted three or four matches in the 
attempt to light his cigar, and finally beg- 
ged the old gentleman to give him a light 
from his pipe. 

“Boat quite full,” observed the old 
gentleman as Fairdon drew up his camp- 
stool beside him—" couldn’t get a room: 
I was late coming aboard. All taken.” 

“That was unfortunate,’ answered 


Fairdon, glancing at his companion, 
and wondering if he might venture to 
offer his unoccupied berth. 

“Don't matter much,” said the other 
cheerfully: “they will give me a mat- 


tress in the saloon. Can't sleep, any- 
how. Do you happen to know any of 
the people down there? That looks like 
Mr. Trone. Do you know him? With 
the white hat yonder.” 

“Yes,” replied Fairdon, “that is Mr. 
Trone.”’ 

“Wall street,” saidthe stranger: “hum! 
hum! Oh yes, he goes deep into Antarc- 
tic Mail stock. They say he is sharp, 
though. Them’s his children with him, 
I s’pose. Plenty of money there. He 
has taken a Newport cottage. Saw it in 
the Herald two months ago. Thought 
that son of his was in Europe?” 

“I am not very intimate with Mr. 
Trone,” said Fairdon, seeing that the 
old gentleman waited for a reply.* “I 
don’t know what family he has.” 

“That's his daughter ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“I thought I saw you speaking to them 
a while back,” said the old gentleman 
triumphantly. “I've known Mr. Trone 
by sight many a year. He began ope- 
rating in Antarctic Mail long ago. Made 
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That is a good egg just now. 
Do you ever speculate, sir?” 

“Never,”’ answered Fairdon: “I do 
not understand the business.” 

“Very expensive business,’ muttered 
the other discontentedly. ‘I was long in 
Rock Island yesterday, and sold out, like 
a fool. I'd ha’ been two thousand richer 
if I had waited until to-day. Just my 
luck! How that boy has grown! He 
don’t look like Trone, neither. Are 
you going to Newport?” 

“No.” 

“Hum! I wanted to find out some- 
thing about the hotels. All alike, though, 
I s’pose: all of "em charge enough. Do 
you know the name of the young one?” 

“I do not understand you,” said Fair- 
don. 

“Him,” continued his companion, 
pointing with his pipe-stem—“ him 
with the black head talking to Trone. 
I think his boy was named Tom. - 
Haven’t seen him in ten years.” 

“I do not know that—person,” replied 
Fairdon, rising and throwing his half- 
smoked cigar overboard. “I find I'am 
not well enough to smoke. I think I'll 
go and lie down, and get up again when 
we reach Point Judith. Good-night.” 

“Going down?” said the old man, 
knocking the ashes out of his pipe: 
“well, I'll go down too. Pretty cool 
up here. Lemme give you my card, 
sir. Happy to serve you if you should 
want anything in my line. May I hold 
on to your arm? These steps are so 
blamed steep. Thank you. Now! am all 
right. Saloon feels quite warm, don't it ? 
Splendid boat! This your room? Good- 
night, sir.” : 

Mr. Fairdon threw off his coat after 
locking himself in his state-room. Then 
he examined the stranger’s card: ‘ Wil- 
liam Gribbs, Undertaker, No. — Bond 
street, New York. Funerals promptly at- 
tended.” 

“I wonder if the old fellow wishes to 
bury me?” said Fairdon, aghast. “Do 
I look like a client for the undertaker? 
If the old chap did not appear so sim- 
ple, I should suspect him of some ras- 
cally design upon me. Pooh! I'll get 
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a nap anyhow, and wake up when I feel 
the roll of the sea.” 

And while he was taking his nap Mr. 
Gribbs sat on the opposite side of the 
saloon blinking at his state-room door 
and waiting for his reappearance. When 
the band put away their instruments at 
ten o’clock Mr. Gribbs was still waiting. 
Presently Mr. Trone and his daughter 
came in, followed by the “young one,’” 
who produced a key and entered the 
state-room adjoining Mr. Fairdon’s. Mr. 
and Miss Trone had rooms in the saloon 
below, and, passing Mr. Gribbs, they de- 
scended the staircase. 

“Thought so,” said Mr. Gribbs as the 
dark-skinned gentleman disappeared— 
“thought so. Next room? Don’t know 
oneanother? Ohno! not much. I guess 
I'll get the steward to put my mattress 
here—nice cool place and plenty of room. 
—Here, John! Put me down here by the 
railing. And say, John! Don’t forget to 
wake me when we get to Newport.—If I 
don’t land there I can easy go to sleep 
again. Glad that fiddling is over. — 
That'll do.—Wonder if both them chaps 
are played out ?” 





CHAPTER III. 


“Rocky BEACH.—This delightful re- 
sort is now open for the reception of vis- 
itors. It is accessible by rail to Hamp- 
ton, and by steamer thence to the Island. 
The Hotel will accommodate five hun- 
dred guests. The table is supplied with 
all the delicacies of the season. Fine fish- 
ing and boating. Terms reasonable.” 

Mr. Fairdon read this advertisement 
in the Boston fost while he sipped his 
coffee at the Parker House, Boston, the 
next morning. He had rounded Point 
Judith all unconscious of the sea-swell. 
He had slept during the stop at New- 
port, and was aroused by the roar of the 
gong after the Bristol reached Fall River. 
He followed the crowd of passengers as 
they swarmed on the wharf and into the 
cars, but saw none of his acquaintances 
of the previous evening. 

“Rocky Beach?” he said: “that is 
a good title, anyhow.—Waiter, what is 
Rocky Beach ?” 





“It’s a new place, sorr,” answered the 

Celt, ‘‘a bit aff the coast. Somewhere 
forninst Cape Cod. Have a warrum 
chop, sorr?”’ 

“No more, thank you. How can I 
get there?” 

“Is it Rocky Beach, sorr? Sure, an’ 
they'll tell you at the office. Thankee, 
sorr. Pay at the desk, if you plaze.” 

“Rocky Beach?” said the clerk po- 
litely. ‘‘I cannot tell you much about 
it. This is the first season. You take 
the train to Hampton. Here is a time- 
table. Stranger, sir? Ah, well, you had 
better take a cab: you would get lost a 
dozen times.—John, call a cab for this 
gentleman.—Pay him half a dollar, sir. 
Good-morning. If you don’t like it out 
there, come back, and we will try to 
make you comfortable. You might try 
Nantasket. Still, the other is on the 
open sea. Plenty of time, sir.—Cab 
ready, John ?—Good-morning, sir.” 

“This is tolerably rapid travelling,” 
thought Fairdon as the cab rolled over 
the stones, “ but I suppose I can take my 
ease when I reach Rocky Beach. I will 
save my cigar until after dinner, and 
smoke within sight of the surf.’’ 

It was noon when Mr. Fairdon walk- 
ed down the long pier and got aboard 
the Sea-gull, a little steamer that rocked 
considerably even under the shelter of the , 
pier. When she steamed out and met 
the long swell of the sea, Mr. Fairdon 
experienced an entirely novel sensation. 
The boat seemed to dwindle to ridicu- 
lously small dimensions, and the billows 
grew sensibly larger as she mounted one 
after another. Now and again a great 
roller. struck the sharp bow obliquely, 
and a shower of fine spray came aft, 
sprinkling the canvas awning like fall- 
ing rain. There were only two other 
passengers —a slender lady in black 
and a feeble little boy, who clung to 
her with increasing terror as the boat 
pitched over the sea. 

“We'll soon be there, Harry,” said 
the lady, trying to reassure the frighten- 
ed child—‘ only an hour.” 

“Are you 'fraid, mamma?’ said the 
boy, looking wistfully at her thin face. 

“N-o, Harry,” replied his mother 
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doubtfully : “this boat crosses here twice 
every day.” 

A ‘great pitch over a monster roller, 
and as the brave little vessel quivered 
and creaked another sheet of spray pat- 
‘tered on the canvas. The boy clutch- 
ed his mother’s dress and repressed the 
scream that was quite ready to come out. 
Fairdon forgot his own feeble condition 
as his sympathy was awakened, and he 
reached across the back of the settee 
and took the boy’s hand. “Come over 
here, Harry,” he said cheerfully—“ come 
sit on my knee, and we will watch the 
waves as they come. Come on. I will 
hold you securely.” 

The boy hesitated a moment, but meet- 
ing the cheery smile of his new friend, 
clambered over the seat and nestled in 
his arms. 

“Don’t be afraid of the sea,’’ said Fair- 
don: “it only rocks us about. Look! 
here comes a good one! Now we go 
up! Whoop! what a beautiful shower 
that was! You see the wind is blow- 
ing against us. Do you see the birds 
out there? So your name is Harry?” 

“Yes. What you name?” 

“My name is Harry too! I'll be big 
Harry, and you are little Harry. Are 
you going to Rocky Beach ?” 

“Yes. Got spade and pail in trunk,” 
answered the child: “going to get well 
playin’ in sand. Hold me tight: here 
comes big water ;” and another shower 
swept over their awning. 

“T am afraid he troubles you, sir,” 
said his mother: “ pray let me take him. 
—Come, Harry.” 

“Allow me to keep him, madam,” 
replied Fairdon politely: ‘it is a kind- 
ness to me, I assure you.—Do you like 
to stay with me, Harry ?” 

“Yes: not 'fraid when you hold me.— 
May I stay, mamma?” 

“Certainly,” Fairdon promptly answer- 
ed: “your mamma says yes.—Do you 
not, madam ?” 

“If I were sure you would give him 
back when he becomes troublesome,” 
said the mother doubtfully, “I should 
gladly say yes.” 

“I promise,” replied Fairdon.—‘So 


you have been sick, Harry?” 
Vor. XXIII.—47 
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“Yes: doctor says I'm played out.” 

“Why, that is exactly what my doctor 
said about me!” said Fairdon, laughing. 
“Now, let us make a bargain: we will 
cure each other at Rocky Beach.” 

“Is your medicine rea/ nasty?” said 
the boy eagerly. 

“No indeed: I am not going to take 
any drugs. I am going to play in the 
sand with you or catch fishes or sail about 
in a boat. We must eat fish, and take 
a sea-bath every day. That is the only 
medicine for played-out people.—By the 
by, how did such an abominable slang 
phrase ever get into common use?” 

“I did not know what the doctor 
meant,” said the lady with a ‘faint smile, 
“until he explained himself., Oh dear! 
what a dreadful roll! Do you think this 
boat is entirely safe? I have a horror 
of the sea, it seems so—so remorseless ;”” 
and she shuddered visibly. : 

“The boat is quite’ safe, no doubt,” 
answered Fairdon: “it seems insecure 
because it is so small. But I am told 
the steamers plying between Dover and 
Calais are smaller, and the Channel is 
quite as rough sometimes. This is my 
first experience of sea-swell, and I can- 
not say whether it is unusually rough or 
not. Suppose you go lie down in the 
cabin, and leave Harry with me? I will 
take good care of him. Nay, do not 
hesitate: I assure you it does me good 
to have him. It diverts my mind from 
my own ailments. I promise to take 
him to you whenever he is tired of me.” 

“You are too kind to tire him,’’ she 
answered, looking at him gratefully, 
“but he may tire you.” 

“TI will take him in, all the same,” said 
Fairdon. “ Let meassist you. There! you 
can be very comfortable on the sofa.— 
Now, Master Harry, we have the deck 
all to ourselves.” 

It was the best sort of treatment. Fair- 
don was amused by the prattle of the boy, 
and the time slipped away rapidly. When 
the Sea-gull reached the island the two 
Harrys were sworn friends. The elder 
thought his namesake wonderfully bright, 
and the child told his mother privately 
that Big Harry was the “best man in 
the world.” 
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- THREE days of sea-bathing and of 
sea-breezes wrought so great a change 
in Harry Fairdon's condition that he 
boldly violated the doctor’s command 
and doubled his allowance of cigars. 
Rocky Beach is an island with an area 
of only three or four square miles, and 
with only one possible landing - place, 
which is a little bay enclosed between 
two rocky capes, one of which forms a 
breakwater and shelters the wharf and 
bathing-grounds. There were about a 
hundred guests at the solitary hotel when 
Fairdon arrived, but each day brought 
large accessions to the number, and on 
the third day the house was full. 

When he arrived he waited with a lan- 
guid curiosity to see the name of his fel- 
low - passenger on the register: ‘ Mrs. 
Cranmer and child, New Orleans.” He 
asked the office-clerk some indifferent 
question about the lady and child, and 
this official was voluble and gave large 
returns. Mrs. Cranmer was a wealthy 
widow—had been sent to Rocky Beach 
by Doctor Grayson of Boston, a practi- 
tioner of extensive reputation. The boy 
had been ailing for months, and his 
nurse had recently died in Boston, and 
he would not endure any substitute. 
Then the clerk solemnized his counte- 
nance and hinted that Doctor Grayson 
had hinted that the boy would probably 
not live through the summer. And the 
clerk thought it quite possible that Mrs. 
Cranmer was also doomed. ‘“ Her hus- 
band was drowned in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico only Jast spring, and she has been 
gradually failing ever since. Plenty of 
money, but poor health, and no interest 
in anything but the boy.” 

Fairdon was thoroughly sympathetic, 
and this sad story hastened the cure of 
his own ailments. Hypochondriasis melts 
away before any real trouble that may as- 
sault its victim. And if the hypochon- 
driac is possessed of the gentler senti- 
ments of humanity, veritable troubles that 
assault another, especially when that oth- 
er is a woman, are quite as potent as if 
they were personal. So Fairdon waited 
for Harry, when he had dined, at the 
door of the dining-room. 
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“Will you please lend Harry an hour 
or two?” he said. “Allow me to intro- 
duce myself—Mr. Fairdon of New York;” 
and he presented his card. “I know it is 
dreadfully selfish to take the boy away 
from you, but we will keep in sight, and’ 
I will take care—” 

“Yes, mamma,” said Harry eagerly; 
“lemme go with Big Harry.” 

“They say we can find some shells 
down by the south cape,” continued 
Fairdon rapidly, “and the distance is 
not great. Look, madam! You can see 
all the way to the point from the bal- 
cony. And when you want Harry you 
have only to wave your handkerchief, 
you know, and we will return. Thank 
you, madam: you are very kind.” And 
the two Harrys were going down the 
gravel-walk in another minute. 

“I think it is you who are kind,” 
thought Mrs. Cranmer. 

“T think that Mr. Fairdon is somewhat 
previous,” thought the office-clerk, who 
had seen and audited the interview. 

“TI think Big Harry is an angel, and 
wings will sprout out of his shoulders 
some day,” thought Harry Cranmer as 
he trotted by Fairdon’s side, his little 
fingers buried in the strong hand of his 
friend. ; & 

“I think this boy is a stunner,” thought * 
Fairdon, “and I am going to cure him.— 
Here, Harry,” he said aloud as he knelt 
by the boy’s side: “hold my hat while I 
light my cigar.” 

“Can't light it with your hat?” 

“No, but my hat will shelter the match 
if you hold it so. That’s it! Now I am 
going to make a bargain with you: When- 
ever you feel tired tell me, and I will take 
you on my back. And I want you to play 
with me every day. And I will take you 
in the surf to-morrow, and will keep the | 
water from knocking you about. And I 
will give you all the shells I find down 
yonder. Is it agreed? Come on, then.” 

It was a sight to see the pinched, pale 
face of the child breaking into dimples 
as he trotted over the beach by the side 
of his protégé, because the conviction that 
he had to coddle and humor Big Harry 
had entéf€d his soul. He was wonder- 
fully patient and forbearing with him, 
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and scouted the idea of being “toted,” 
as he expressed it. 

On the third day the couple were on 
the north cape when the Sea-gull steam- 
ed past them into harbor. Mr. Fairdon 


‘was defiantly smoking his second cigar: 


Harry was filling his pail with specimens 
of defunct crustacea, and enlightening 
his companion with entirely original sug- 


gestions as to the habits of the animals_ 


who had obligingly vacated their houses 
to furnish him with “playthings.” Nei- 
ther of them knew that a pair of field- 
glasses were drawing them so near the 
little steamer that the expressions of their 
countenances were visible. One of the 
glasses was under the black eyebrows of 
the ‘diluted Turanian,” the other aided 
the vision of Miss Trone. 

“That is certainly Fairdon,” thought 
the gentleman, “and that must be the 
boy. Now, what shall I do? We must 
meet at dinner, and I shall lose all the 
advantages of my week’s intercourse with 
this charming lady if I renew my quarrel 
with him. I will play amiable, and see 
how it works.” 

“That is Harry,” thought Miss Trone, 
“and that is Mr. Fairdon. He really és 
quite handsome. Alice has written such 
glowing accounts of him that I am quite 
impatient to meet him again. It was very 
strange that he should disappear the oth- 
er evening on the Bristol. But he is out 
of health, poor man! And he is smoking! 
—So you recognize them, Mr. Pazzati?” 
she said aloud. 

“Ah, no,” promptly answered the Tu- 
ranian; ‘that is, Iam not sure. I have 
seen the gentleman somewhere. The 
child, never.” 

“That is Mr. Fairdon,” said Miss 
Trone, ‘and the boy is Harry Cranmer 
—my nephew I call him. His mother 
and I were at school together, and we 
were like sisters. Harry calls me ‘ Aunt 
Mary.’—Papa, there is Mr. Fairdon out 
on the point. Take the glass and look. 
That is Harry with him.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Trone: “I am glad 
to see him looking better. Only played 
out, you know. Fogson told me he was 
the most remarkable young man he ever 
met, and that he was destined to take 
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the front rank in his profession. Fogson 
is a real worker himself, but he says that 
youngster was made of steel wire. Never 
tired, never made a blunder, and never 
failed in the make-up of a case. He takes 
no interest in anything outside of his busi- 
ness: Fogson says he has been crossed 
in love. The smooth water feels very 


.comfortable after the hour’s pitching in 


this tub. Gather your wraps, Mary: we 
shall land in a few minutes.” 

The Rocky Beach fashion was to take 
a nap after the three-o’clock dinner, but 
Mrs. Cranmer and Miss Trone had so 
many “things ’’ to communicate, each to 
the other, that the siesta was omitted. 
Mr. Pazzati was introduced to Mr. Fair- 
don, and before the latter fairly recog- 
nized him he had in a few well-chosen 
words apologized for his rudeness on 
board the Bristol. Fairdon accepted the 
amende with grave politeness, but de- 
clined the convivial glass to which he 
was invited. He had taken his bottle of 
stout at dinner, and this was the extent 
of the doctor's allowance. 

Harry Cranmer was highly elated to 
meet “Aunt Mary.” Fairdon overheard 
him telling her that he was “ nussin‘ Big 
Harry ”’ every day. 

“T call him Uncle Harry now, auntie,” 
he said. 

Mrs. Cranmer and Miss Trone ex- 
changed glances. The former laughed, 
and the latter took on a fine pink hue, 
overspreading cheek and brow. 

Mr. Fairdon wondered what in the 
mischief it all meant. 


CHAPTER V. 


Two or three days’ intercourse reveal- 
ed two or three facts to Mr. Fairdon and 
Miss Trone. The gentleman discovered 
that Harry’s mother indulged herself in 
a little delicate banter when he and Miss 
Trone walked down the beach or when 
they read a book together. This banter 
was very quiet and very polite, but he be- 
gan to be conscious that it was a relief to 
him to return from a promenade without 
encountering Mrs. Cranmer on the piazza. 
He also discovered that Miss Trone was 
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avery remarkable young woman, possess- 
ed of extraordinary sense and perfectly 
filled with information. upon all topics. 
She had read all the books he admired, 
and discoursed with wonderful precision 
and critical ability upon the defects and 
beauties in his favorite authors. She had 


been a long prisoner at the bedside of a 


brother who had died in the early spring, 
and there was a vein of melancholy in 
her tones that awakened his sympathy. 
And Miss Trone discovered that poor 
Mr. Fairdon was so much better for a 
little cheering up and a little sober con- 
versation that the daily promenades with 
him were real exhibitions of pure charity. 
Harry always accompanied them and en- 
livened their rambles, and sometimes 
overwhelmed them with confusion by 
his innocent remarks touching his re- 
lationship to each and their consequent 
relationship to each other.. 

Fairdon had always led a solitary life. 
He had never formed attachments—had 
rather avoided women’s society, upon the 
plea that he “did not know how to talk 
to women.” It was an entirely new ex- 
perience to find that he listened with ab- 
sorbed attention while Miss Trone talked, 
and that he constructed a long string of 
sentences in reply without mental effort. 

As an indication of his mental status a 
brief conversation with a college-chum 
who had blossomed into a medical prac- 
titioner may be given. Dr. Andrews had 
called upon him a day or two before he 
left New York, and found Fairdon list- 
less and hypochondriac. 

“What ails you?” said the doctor. 

“ Nothing.” 

“What are you doing? what are you 
intending?” persisted his friend. 

“Nothing.” 

“Do you want money or fame ?”’ 

“T don’t want anything,” answered 
Fairdon wearily. 

“Do you ever write anything ?”’ con- 
tinued the doctor: “I don’t mean those 
law-papers, but do you make any com- 
positions ?”’ 

“No. I have thought of writing a book 
on ‘Contracts,’ but it would do no good. 
You see, Chitty is a standard—” 

“Bother your contracts !’’ said the doc- 





tor: “can’t you get your mind out of this 
legal rut? Can you write an ode? You 
wrote the class ode, or the most of it, 
though Jones got the credit. Can you 
do it now?” 

“Not a line.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, rising to de- 
part, “if you don’t get away from this 
dingy den, and get a little human sym- 
pathy into your bosom, you will—” 

“What?” said Fairdon as the other 
paused. 

“You will die of softening of the brain. 
Go out at night; go talk to people; visit 
young women, and if you can't talk, let 
them talk to you. If you don’t break 
away from all this routine, you will cer- 
tainly kill yourself. Do you know any 
ladies ?”” 

“Certainly. My landlady, Mrs. Sprig- 
gins, is a very superior woman, I see 


her every Saturday when I pay for my . 


rooms. And there is Miss Fogson: she 
is highly accomplished. She is going to 
marry a fellow in the autumn—poor Dum- 
bell, who was Soph when we were Seniors. 
You remember him ?” 

“Yes. What is the matter with him ?” 

“Matter? Oh nothing, only he is go- 
ing to be married.” 

There had come a remarkable change 
over the spirit of his dream within the 
past two or three days. He and Miss 
Trone were pitying each other because 
of physical ailments, and this is one of 
the most dangerous inventions of Don 
Cupid. Beware of pity when the object 
is of the opposite sex and eligible. Mrs. 
Cranmer, with malice aforethought, pour- 
ed Fairdon’s praises into Miss Trone’s 
ear. To think of a young gentleman 
in poor health voluntarily encumbering 
himself with a boy like Harry, carrying 
him off day by day for long rambles, and 
actually making the child believe that e 
was coddling Big Harry! ‘Of course it 
does them both good, my dear, but still 
it is unselfish kindness in Mr. Fairdon.” 
And then when opportunity served the 
same adroit schemer told Fairdon of 
Mary’s untiring devotion to her bed-rid- 
den brother, and how her own health 
was undermined by her long vigils, and 
what a treasure she would prove to the 
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happy man who might win her affections. 
“That Italian or Spaniard, or whatever 
he is—I mean that Mr. Pazzati—seems 
very devoted,” she concluded. 

It needed only this to clinch matters. 
Mr. Pazzati was very polite and attentive, 
and Fairdon began to enjoy the pangs of 
jealousy. Miss Trone was charmingly 
affable to any interlocutor, and she did 
not make any unkind comments after- 
ward. Fairdon offered two or three op- 
portunities when she might have signi- 
fied her estimate of Mr. Pazzati. But 
she only knew “he was a gentleman 
whom papa knew in New York. Had 
been a successful ‘operator,’ whatever 
that meant, and was in easy circum- 
stances. Had given evidences of wealth 
satisfactory to Mr. Trone.” 

Fairdon gave Mr. Trone an opportu- 
nity also, and he was rather more vol- 
uble than his daughter: ‘‘ Pazzati had a 
head on his shoulders. Had put a hun- 
dred thousand into Antarctic Mail at 
the lowest point, and sold out at fifteen 
advance. Shrewd operator, sir. Was 
in Rock Island now. Could carry his 
stock. Had a hundred thousand in Gov- 
ernments. He had handled the bonds 
himself. In fact, Pazzati had borrowed 
ten thousand on them from one of his 
neighbors recently, and just left the 
whole pile as security. Would have 
lent him the money himself, only Paz- 
zati would not pay over three per cent.” 

Fairdon had no touch of envy in his 
composition. He did not like the dark- 
skinned operator, and kept aloof from 
him. But the only effect of Mr. Trone’s 
story was to excite his pity for Pazzati. 
“He will lose his money, sooner or 
later,” he thought, “as no man ever 
gets into that ‘operating’ vortex with- 
out being swallowed up at last.’ Any- 
how, I mean to have Miss Trone for 
myself if I can get her, and I shall not 
bother myself about that Turanian fel- 
low.” 

Miss Trone had been too feeble to buf- 
fet the waves, but consented to join the 
bathers to-morrow at the urgent solicita- 
tion of Mr. Pazzati. Mr. Fairdon got this 
information from Harry. 

“You and me will go too,” said Harry, 
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regardless of grammar, “and I'll 'plash 
auntie.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


IT was a hot morning, and the beach 
was crowded. Fairdon had donned his 
blue flannels, and stood in the narrow 
corridor between the bathing - houses 
waiting for Harry, who was being dis- 
robed and re-attired by his mother. A 
touch on his shoulder caused him to 
turn, and he saw Mr. Pazzati escorting 
Miss Trone. 

“With your kind permission,’’ said he, 
“we will pass.” 

Fairdon started and stepped aside, 
bowing to the lady. There was the 


' same insolent manner and tone that 


had awakened his ire upon the deck of 
the Bristol, added to a triumphant gleam 
in the black eyes of the “Turanian,” and 
Fairdon’s leg felt a strong inclination to 
kick Mr. Pazzati as he passed. But his 
head was stronger than his leg, and it 
did not kick. The two walked down to 
the beach, and while Fairdon was watch- 
ing them he was touched on the shoulder 
again. This time it was a shabby old 
man with blue spectacles. 

“Don’t remember me?” said he— 
“Gribbs, you know. Met you on the 
Bristol. You look better now. Kinder 
played out, I guess.” 

“Oh, Mr. Gribbs ?”’ said Fairdon—“ yes, 
I remember. You wished to bury me, I 
believe? But I am not quite ready.” 

“Bury you ?” replied the other, laugh- . 
ing. “Ohno. I gave you my card just 
to introduce myself. Going in? There 
is young Trone splashin’ about there, I 
see. Him that just went out here, with 
the lady you bowed at.” 

“Trone? Oh, that is Mr. Pazzati—Ah! 
here is Harry. Come on, Harry.—lI’ll 
take good care of him, Mrs. Cranmer.” 

“Excuse me, ma’am,” said Mr. Gribbs 
as the two Harrys departed, “ but do you 
know that gentleman’s name ?” 

“ That is Mr. Fairdon,” answered Mrs. 
Cranmer. 

“And that black- headed one— Mr. 
Pazzy—” 
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“Pazzati, I believe. The attendant 
can tell you;” and she moved away. 
Mr. Gribbs's attire was not faultless, 
and Mrs. Cranmer was exclusive. 

Mr. Gribbs walked into the corridor 
and took a seat in the office. The dress- 
ing-room keys were hanging against a 
black board on the wall, and while the 
attendant’s back was turned the old gen- 
tleman selected key No. 11 and put it in 
‘his pocket. A few minutes after he quiet- 
ly slipped out, and, shuffling down the 
corridor, entered No. 11 and locked 
himself in. 

Meantime, Fairdon and Harry pushed 
on over the shore-line of surf and out 
among the crowd of bathers. The tide 
was high and the sea very lively. Fair- 
don had been diligently bathing since his 
arrival, and was well acquainted with the 
ground. He looked for Miss Trone, and 
saw her on the extreme right, taking the 
rollers as they came in, supported by Mr. 
Pazzati. Fairdon watched the couple, and 
soon perceived that the “ Turanian” was 
quite at home in the water. He dived 
through the surf, floated over the big 
waves, but always appeared promptly 
at the side of his charge when the water 
was rough. The two gradually edged 
away from the main body, and at last 
Fairdon noticed that they were in deeper 
water. Mr. Tronewas standing near him, 
and he placed Harry’s hand in his with a 
word of apology. 

“Please take charge of Harry a mo- 
ment,” he said: “they are going too far 
out yonder; I will go warn them ;” and, 
plunging through an incoming breaker, 
he ran to seaward until he met the next, 
then another, and then he was clear of 
the bottom and swimming free. 

It seemed an hour, but was really only 
a few minutes later, when he floated past 
Miss Trone and Pazzati, now waist-deep. 
With a slight effort he checked his progress 
andstood nearthem. “Excuse me, Miss 
Trone,” he said, “but you are too far 
out. Ah! jump! this is a huge roller. 
There will be two more. Get in shore 
—dquickly !” 

“With your kind permission,” said 
Pazzati with flashing eyes, “we will dis- 
pense with your attentions at present.” 





‘“The ground shelves away suddenly 
here,” replied Fairdon, drawing nearer: 
“T have been out here every day and 
know what I say. Besides, there is a 
strong undertow.— Miss Trone, allow 
me;’’ and he took her hand. ‘Now 
jump once more. The third roller is 
coming. We will go in with it, if you 
please.” 

“Allez au diable /” said Pazzati through 
his teeth. “ Miss Trone, will you please 
inform this meddlesome gentleman that 
he makes a fool of himself? Give me 
your hand, please. There is no sort of 
danger—no breakers. Only a gentle 
swell.” 

The three were forming a triangle. 
Fairdon had Miss Trone’s right hand 
firmly in his left, and Pazzati had grasp- 
ed her other hand. They were a little 
deeper now, and as the third roller lift- 
ed them up she uttgged a little cry of 
terror and clung to Fairdon with one swift 
glance into his eyes. He interpreted the 
look as swiftly, and it said, ‘‘Save me! 
I will obey you.” Without a moment's 
hesitation Fairdon struck up the arm of 
Pazzati, and then allowed his own leg to 
accomplish its original desire. He placed 
his foot against Pazzati’s breast, and with 
the most vigorous kick he had ever de- 
livered he sent the scowling “ Turanian” 
four or five yards to seaward. 

“You can satisfy yourself as to the 
depth now, Mr. Pazzati,” he said coolly 
as the strong current bore the other away. 
—*Miss Trone! Mary! do not be fright- 
ened. Take hold of my collar with both 
hands, and trust me to save you or die 
with you. Far better to die with you than 
live without you. Can I trust you to hold 
me firmly ?” 

“I will do whatever you say,” she an- 
swered: “I am not much frightened. But 
you are going farther from the shore.” 

“Yes, I will land below: the current is 
too strong here. This would be pastime 
if I were sure you did not fear. Look at 


.that black rascal, how he swims! But 


he cannot land there now: the tide is go- 
ing out like a mill-race. He is in twenty 
feet water. Ah! here is a boat coming. 
Hold firmly a minute longer.—Ho, John- 
ny! Take the lady on board: never mind 
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me. Now pull in: I will-hold on by the 
gunwale.”’ 

Ten minutes later Fairdon and Miss 
Trone were walking soberly up the beach, 
while “Johnny” and his companion were 
pushing out after Mr. Pazzati. They ex- 
changed shy glances, but no words, as 
a dozen people were crowding around 
them. Fairdon went to his dressing- 
room and resumed his land - apparel. 
While he waited at the end of the cor- 
ridor for Miss Trone, Mr. Pazzati came 
up from the beach. 

“At four o’clock I will be at the north 
cape with a revolver,” he said, bowing: 
“will you favor me with an interview then 
and there ?” . 

“What?” replied Fairdon. “ Revolver! 
Are you drunk or mad ?” 

“Ah! you will not, then?” replied the 
other. There was a pie-stand a few feet 
from them, and the vendor, an old black 
woman, was quartering a pie with a slen- 
der-bladed knife. Pazzati snatched the 
knife from her hand and leaped upon 
Fairdon, his eyes blazing with ferocity, 
and drove the weapon into his side. At 
the same instant Mr. Gribbs issued from 
the corridor, and as Pazzati drew back 
to repeat the blow, the old man threw 
himself against him with sufficient vio- 
lence to knock him prostrate on the sand, 
and to knock off his own wig and blue 
spectacles. 

“Gemini!’’ said Mr. Gribbs, seating 
himself upon Pazzati’s breast. “ He's a 
regular stabber.”” And he took a pair of 
handcuffs from his pocket and snapped 
them on Pazzati’s wrists before the lat- 
ter had recovered from the shock of his 
assault, 


CHAPTER VII. 


Four days after the occurrences nar- 
rated in the preceding chapter the per- 
sistent appeals of Harry Cranmer brought 
Mr. Fairdon out under the big tent that 
stood near the hotel-entrance. His wound 
was rapidly healing. The knife was blunt, 
and had not reached any vital organ, 
though he was weakened by tise loss of 
hlood. There was a physician at the ho- 
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tel, and Mr. Fairdon had received due 
attention. And now he was carried out 
in the great arm-chair and placed on the. . 
plank floor of the tent, and propped up 
comfortably with pillows. Every man, 
woman and child on the island knew of 


his exploit, and he was monarch of all 


he surveyed. 

“Now, Uncle Harry,” said the urchin, 
clapping his hands, “I can nuss you out 
here, and play too. If you want to be. 
toted in, mamma and Aunt Mary can tote 
you. You may have my pail and spade.” 

“Go bring your mamma and Aunt 
Mary, then,” said Fairdon ; and the boy 
bounded away. The amiable ladies were 
not far distant: they were in the hotel- 
parlor, and had watched the transit of 
the wounded man through the shutters, 
Harry speedily returned, dragging a light 
chair after him and followed by the two 
ladies. 

“How well you look !"" said Fairdon as 
Miss Trone gave him her hand. “You 
have been gaining while I rested.” 
There was a healthy glow on her coun- 
tenance that had gathered there since 
she reached the tent. 

“T ventured to send for you,” con- 
tinued Fairdon, “because I have only 
heard fragmentary accounts of matters, 
and I thought you ladies might break 
through the habitual silence of your sex 
and tell me the story in detail. Where 
is Mr. Trone?” 

“Gone to New York,” responded Mrs. 
Cranmer, after waiting a moment for her 
friend to answer. . 

“You see, I am too feeble to talk,” sai 
Fairdon fretfully. ‘“ That old tyrant of a 
doctor says I must keep quiet. Will you 
two please talk straight on for two hours, 
and tell me all the story ?” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Cranmer—* Harry, 
bring another chair—you know—” 

“T know nothing,” said Fairdon : “the 
people that came to my room talked in 
whispers.” 

“Here, Mary,” said Mrs, Cranmer, 
“take my seat and tell this poor man 
all he wants to know: I will return pres- 
ently ;”” and she whisked out of the tent. 
It was the bathing-hour, and the hotel 
and grounds were depopulated. Miss 
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Trone obeyed the parting injunction of 
her friend, and occupied the vacated 
chair. 

“When you were hurt,” began Miss 
Trone, “papa—”’ 

““Excuse me,” said Fairdon, “ but I 
can’t hear you over there: please sit 
nearer.” 

Miss Trone took on another layer of 
glow and drew up her chair. She was 
quite within reach of him now. 

“Papa asked Mr. Gribbs—that is the 
detective, you know—” 

“No, I don’t know.” : 

“Mr. Pazzati is a forger and thief and 
murderer,” continued Miss Trone. “ Mr. 
Gribbs followed him to Newport, and then 
here. He thought you were a confed- 
erate, and intended arresting you also. 
It required the doctor’s assurance that 
you could not leave your bed for sev- 
eral days to satisfy him. Mr. Pazzati has 
been forging bonds and things—”’ 

“Don’t call that Turanian blackguard 
‘Mister,’’’ said Fairdon. “Excuse me, 
and proceed.” 

“Well, Mr. Gribbs went into his dress- 
ing-room and found proofs of his guilt in 
his pockets. It was a clear case, he said. 
He had plenty of money, some good and 
some counterfeit. Anyhow, he is now in 
the Tombs, and will certainly be impris- 
oned a long time. Papa writes thai—’” 
here she produced a letter from her 
pocket —‘“‘there are requisitions from 
the governor of New Jersey for him, 
and he says Jersey justice will give him 
twenty years at least. I believe the wretch 
intended to drown me.” 

“ Drown ‘you ?” 

“Yes. He had dared to—to talk some 
boorish stuff to me a few days before about 
his desolate life, and before I knew what 
he meant he was actually— ButI can’t 
tell you.” 

“Please !”” 

“Well, he said I was the only woman 
on earth he— Oh, it is too horrid to tell! 
I told him if he did not get up — he was 
kneeling beside my chair in the parlor 
there, the wretch !—I told him I would 
call papa and have him put out.” 

“And then ?” 
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“And then he laughed, and said he 
was only in jest, and begged my pardon 
so humbly, and talked partly in French 
and partly in English, that I thought he 
was insane. I don’t know why I con- 
sented to go to the beach with him, ex- 
cept that papa asked me.” 

“T am very glad,” said Fairdon, “ be- 
cause I could not have helped you if he 
he had not imperilled your life. What 
a brave girl you are! There is not one 
woman in a hundred who would not have 
clung to my arms, and so drowned us 
both. You know I was ‘played out.’” 

“Yes. You looked entirely exhaust- 
ed when you kicked that poor wretch 
over.” ; 

“IT thought we should both drown,” 
said Fairdon earnestly, “and before I 
died I wished to tell you how I loved 
you.” 

She was silent. 

“IT had concluded to venture the day 
before. I knew I must either win you 
or lose everything. But that rascal car- 
ried you off before I spoke.” 

She was still speechless. 

“You are not obeying Mrs. Cranmer,” 
said Fairdon, taking her hand “in his: 
“she bade you tell me all I wished to 
know.” 

She looked at him shyly. 

“I want to know, above everything 
else, if you can learn to love me. If 
you cannot, I do not desire health or 
life. If you say no, I should like to be 
carried down to the beach again, and 
to be allowed to float away in the deep 
sea. Speak, Mary.” , 

““Mamma,” said Harry Cranmer, sud- 
denly appearing at the tent-door, “come 
here—quick! Uncle Harry is kissing 
Aunt Mary! Hooray!” 

“If I may judge from appearances,” 
said Mrs, Cranmer, glancing at the rose- 
ate faces of the pair, “I think—if you will 
pardon a slang.expression I have learn- 
ed from Harry—I think your pretences 
of illness and weariness and indifference 
to sublunary things are—about ‘ played 
out!’”” 

The Author of “ The Clifton Picture,” 

“The Odd Trump,” etc. , 











I* is a fact universally allowed that we 
do not possess an indigenous school 
of fiction. We have not yet seen the 
“great American novel’’ so dear to pro- 
phecy, and we can lay no claim to a list 
of varied yet complementary authors 
whose work should stand beside Eng- 
lish, French, German, Russian schools, 
the mirror of a national civilization, the 
transcript of a nation’s heart and mind. 

Fiction is the peculiar literary out- 
growth of modern times. The place 
that lyric poetry filled with the ancient 
Hebrew and the German of a generation 
since, the place that satiric poetry strove 
to fill in Rome, the place that the drama 
held in Athens, and held —in a different 
way —in the France of Louis Quatorze 
and the England of Elizabeth and Charles, 
—that place to-day is more than filled by 
narrative fiction. I do not mean consid- 
ered as literature, but as an educator, as 
a potent and pervading social influence. 
When, then, we point to the fact that fic- 
tion in any national development is want- 
ing with us, we do not point out a mere 
deficiency in the suits and trgppings of 
our civilization, a mere matter of lack- 
ing ornament or unfashionable cut. We 
point to a stunted organ in our social 
body. We point to the fact that we are 
unable to speak in the popular dialect 
of the nineteenth century. Is it possi- 
ble to find the cause of our stammering 
speech ? Is it possible to say what we 
must do and be if we would in any wise 
correct it? 

If a work of art falls short of the high- 
est rank, it must so fall through some im- 
perfection existing in the subject treated 
or in the artist working. This imperfec- 
tion will not be altogether intrinsic, for 
the laws of supply and demand interact 
in art as in grosser things. No matter 
what the subject an artist ostensibly 
chooses, it will be in some sort influ- 
enced by the environment in which he 
finds himself; and no matter how much 
he may strive to stand aloof from the 
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public, he himself will be more or less 
of a piece with it. Our public is not un- 
sympathetic nor undiscriminating. The 
best and highest and most artistic foreign 
fiction is that which receives the widest 
and the warmest welcome; and the class 
which reads it, the class which demands 
fine art as well as a story, stands only 
too ready to foster every poor little na- 
tive shoot that promises the wished-for 
combination on however small a scale. 
There is a very large demand with us for 
low-class fiction too—“low”’ in an artis- 
tic, not a moral, sense — but it is not of 
that I would speak. The thousand nov- 
els that supply it are indeed of native 
production: nothing could have more 
the flavor of the soil, nothing could be 
more genuinely local, more unlike Eng- 
lish fiction of any grade whether high or 
low. But such books as these — Indian 
tales and Sunday-school stories, novels 
by Mrs. Holmes and Mrs. Southworth 
and Sylvanus Cobb and Miss Harland 
and E. P. Roe and Miss Warner and 
Miss Cummins and many others as un- 
like in kind, but as similar in artistic val- 
ue,—such books as these are not proper- 
ly literature in any true sense of the word. 
They no more form a national school of 
fiction than chromo- factories form a na-, 
tional school of art. It is not with these 
we have to do, nor with books that hold 
a middle place between these and works 
of actual literary rank —books of which 
examples will occur to every reader. We 
are looking solely for samples of the art 
of fiction, properly so called. If they are 
not more in number and purer in qual- 
ity, where are we to place the fault? I 
have said our public is not to be blamed 
for want of sympathy, and that we must 
look for the cause of our weakness in 
the imperfection of subject or of artist. 
Which, then, does it seem to be? Does 
our civilization tend to make our artists 
weak and inartistic, or are the themes it 
offers them inappropriate for treatment, 
difficult to develop into an artistic result ? 















In a word, are we unpainterlike or un- 
picturesque ? 

The latter of these two defects is the 
one usually insisted upon. Mr. Bayard 
Taylor, for instance, has said that an 
American school of fiction is, in the na- 
ture of things, impossible. Our civiliza- 
tion—I quote from memory—cannot be 
painted as a whole, because it is not ho- 
mologous — because we see life in one 
way, our neighbor at the South or at the 
West in another and a very different way. 
Immortal short stories theré will be— 
magnificent outbursts, perhaps, called 
forth by great needs and embodied in 
the shape of fiction—but never a nation- 
al school of fiction that shall paint a na- 
tional existence. Is this true? Admitting 
the unorganized diversity, admitting the 
fragmentariness of our life, do we there- 
by admit that it cannot profitably be 
painted? Do we thereby imply the ab- 
sence of all—or even of much —that is 
needed to make a great novelist’s stock 
in trade? 

First, let me ask whether we have any 
very clear idea as to what should consti- 
tute that stock in trade, glibly as we dis- 
cuss the question whether or no we can 
supply it? And have we, furthermore, 
any exact definition ready at our tongue’s 
end as to what the method of a novelist 
must be who would use his stock in trade 
to the best advantage? If we look at the 
long array of names in either of the lit- 
eratures I have already cited as rich in 
noble fiction, we see such a bewildering 
variety of theme and treatment and ap- 
parent intention that no formulas seem 
possible of extraction. The most ideal 
height, the most prosaic depth, the lim- 
its of brevity or extension, of simplicity 
or complication, a touch that is heavily 
intense or light to frivolity, an extreme 
self-consciousness or an equally remark- 
able naiveté, —all these may be pointed 
at in the pages of the world’s greatest 
novelists. And yet there are certain 
principles underlying — whether quite 
consciously to themselves or not — all 
their work that is enduring and all their 
words that are vital. I shall suggest noth- 
ing new if I strive to define these prin- 
ciples in the order of their importance. 
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I shall but be what Mr. Mallock calls 
himself with reference to our ideas on 
religion, ‘an intellectual housemaid, try- 
ing to arrange the litter which every man 
has at his elbow —to sort and dust his 
thoughts for him and show him ‘what 
they really come to.” 

In every great book — whether as dif- 
fuse as Wilhelm Meister or as laconic as 
Smoke, whether as didactic as Deronda 
or as irresponsible as Zom ones, whe- 
ther as introspective as Werther or as 
objective as Waverley, —in every great 
book there are three things to be found: 
an intrinsically valuable theme, an ideal 
treatment of that theme, and the work- 
manship of a technically-skilled hand. 
M. Taine implies the existence of all 
these things when he says, “ The aim of 
a work of art is to make known some 
leading and important character more 
effectually and clearly than do the ob- 
jects themselves.” * So we may assert 
that an artist’s responsibilities are two- 
fold—worthy choice of subject and wor- 
thy treatment of it. And in this worthy 
treatment are included an ideal concep- 
tion and an artistic rendering. 

Let us begin with the first point, and 
try to see what the most worthy choice 
of subject may be. The subject of the 
novelist in general is man —the' mind, 
morals and manners of men, as the paint- 
er’s subject is physical man. More ex- 
clusively in fiction than in any art but 
the dramatist’s should humanity be the 
theme. But the novelist has one privi- 
lege denied to the dramatic writer. He 
may treat men in masses as well as sin- 
gly — may be historical, so to speak, as 
well as biographical. He may take one 
figure as his theme, and be sculpturesque 
in the exclusive prominence he gives it. 
We know -how this was done by Flau- 
bert and Charlotte Bronté and Victor 
Hugo when they shaped Madame Bo- 
vary and Lucy Snow and Jean Valjean. 
But, on the other hand, he may paint 
the interdependent life of a whole com- 
munity, as in Middlemarch, disclose the 
sins and sufferings incident to an illog- 
ical civilization, as in Uncle Tom's Cab- 
in, or explain the existence and the tend- 
* Ideal in Art. 
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encies of a given social stratum, as in 
L’Assommoir. But in either style of 
work, whether the crowded canvas be 
chosen or the simple bas-relief, the au- 
thor’s first duty in selecting his subject 
is the difficult task of abstraction. Life, 
even the life of a single individual, is 
enormously complex and the limits of 
art minutely narrow — threescore years 
to be compressed into thrice as many 
pages. Certain things must be chosen 
as “leading and important,” must be 
put in the high-light of the foreground. 
Much, very much, must be absolutely 
omitted, and what remains thrown into 
diminishing perspective and increasing 
shadow. But it is no easy task to pull 
humanity to pieces and decide which 
are the mainsprings and sources of its 
action, which the wheels that, though in 
appearance as restless and as powerful, 
may be of no more actual importance than 
the ticking of a toy watch. I cannot dobet- 
ter than summarize the method in which 
M. Taine seeks for his “leading and im- 
portant”’ characteristics. Beginning with 
the fashionable dress, manners, habits, 
language, affectations, likings and aver- 
sions of the day, which change from year 
to year, and are the outermost sheath and 
costume of humanity, he would have us 
go deeper, to the characteristics which 
cause the natives of one town, of one 
country, to vary from those of the next 
—the differences of domestic habits and 
morals, of physical endowment and cul- 
ture, of modes of speech and thought and 
work and diversion and government. 
These traits are more permanent—last 
through a generation or from one gen- 
eration to another. But they also grad- 
ually change, and the centuries find dif- 
ferent traits prevailing in the same local- 
ity. But still deeper than these lie the 
more durable elements of civilization and 
national structure — the elements whose 
persistence makes the German of Tacitus 
to be recognized in the German of to-day, 
the Gaul of Czesar in the Gaul of to-day, 
the Greek of Homer in the Greek of to- 
day. Finally, still deeper and yet more 
permanent is the vast substratum of com- 
mon humanity —the passions and feel- 
ings and powers which are the common 
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stock of all from Greek to Greenlander. - 
It is by virtue of these, and of these 
alone, that we are men. They are un- 
changing in their essence, but infinitely. 
variable in their comparative strength, 
in the mode of their development, in the 
manner and degree of their manifestation. 
Leaving M. Taine, we do not need to 
turn to the evolutionist to be convinced 
that the more permanent in time, the 
more extended in space, a character or 
a trait, the more “leading and import- 
ant” it must be. The greatest work of 
art, it necessarily follows, will be that 
which grapples with the deepest and 
widest humanities. And the rank of a 
work of art must be abased in propor- 
tion as the artist ascends through real- 
ities of less and less importance to the 
floating froth of fashion and daily cus- 
tom and evanescent influence. These 
less durable, less vital things are hu- 
man also — play their due and neces- 
sary part in life. They too are neces- 
sary to the artist, as we shall see in a 
a moment; but so surely as they are 
made the most vital things in a novel, 
so surely will that novel be less vital 
than it might. But by things truly vital 
to all humanity is not necessarily implied 
things tragical, stormy and intense. Pride, 
vain-glory and hypocrisy, envy, hatred, 
malice and all uncharitableness, are as 
universally human as are inordinate and 
sinful affections and the deceits of the 
world, the flesh and the devil. So also 
the humbler virtues are as enduring as 
the capacity for sublime affection or he- 
roic sacrifice. It was in this peacefuller 
field that Miss Austen’s laurels grew, 
here that Middlemarch was studied, 
and by these we can gauge its fulness 
of human interest, its possibilities of 


_artistic value. 


Pass now to the second of our artist’s 
responsibilities. A worthy subject chosen, 
he must know how to render and describe 
it, and to show the bearings upon it of 
the things to which he accords but sub- 
ordinate place: He must know how to 
manage his perspective and graduate his 
light and shade, how to soften this thing 
and intensify that,—all, I repeat, with the 
purpose of more impressively rendering 
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-his main theme. Here it is that the less 
mighty traits of humanity should come 
in play—the temporary, the local, the 
transitory, the almost accidental, the 
merely effervescent—not as principal 
elements, but as the environment in 
which those elements must of necessity 
develop, by which they must of necessity 
be moulded. In this light nothing is too 
trivial, nothing too ephemeral, for an art- 
ist’s careful study. If he holds the tem- 
pest of human passion in the hollow of 
his hand—love and lust, hate and anger, 
devotion, self-abnegation, avarice, ambi- 
tion, egotism, recklessness, madness—he 
must yet keep his senses alive to the sub- 
tlest changes and the idlest chatter of his 
fellow-men. From the cosmic forces that 
control the orbs of passion and destiny 
and vast endeavor he must descend to 
the vital power that weaves the tissue of 
a fashion or flutters the intangible wings 
of gossip. In the psychical as in the phys- 
ical world they pass link by link one into 
another: no disseverance is possible. 

The power of artistically rendering this 
varying aggregate of materials is the pow- 
er we express by the single word “‘style.”’ 
In style.we include, of course, plan and 
composition as well as rhetoric and ver- 
bal mastery. As wide as is the range of 
themes offered by humanity, so great is 
the diversity of style which may success- 
fully be used in treating them. But what- 
ever its kind, its quality is most perfect 
when we are least aware of how it works 
—test it most exclusively by the vitality 
of its results. For, holding the primary 
rank in painting, in literature—more es- 
pecially in narrative literature—style falls 
into the second place. Substance without 
style will hardly make a work of art, but 
style without substance will be art of a 
very low grade. In the best writing the 
two go hand in hand, and seem to exist 
not only with and for, but in and by, each 
other. 

Thus far I have not insisted upon the 
third factor I mentioned as indispensable 
to a great work of fiction—ideality of 
treatment. But if I have seemed to ask 
solely for insight and for reproduction, it 
is because ideality is implied in each of 
them. It does not exist by itself: it 











renders valuable — nay, possible — the 
existence of the other factors. In this 
very insight must be exercised the high- 
est imaginative power. In this very re- 
cording, if it be artistic, the ideal element 
is more in force than the strictly imitative. 
It is impossible for any art to copy Nature 
literally, but the altered transcript is not 
necessarily untrue. It is, if the art be 
good, truer than the truth itself—clear- 
er, distincter, more unencumbered, more 
easy of recognition. For, to the average 
spectator, in life there is no perspective. 
His eyes are confused by complexity : all 
things seem equally permanent, equally 
necessary, equally valuable. He can- 
not keep one point of view long enough 
to distinguish the true relations of things. 
This the artist must do. He must pen- 
etrate life’s secrets that Nature does not 
reveal to us. He must sweep away the 
superfluities that Nature obtrudes_be- 
tween us and her most important facts. 
He must make all tints harmonize, and 
all lines converge to the rounding and 
developing of his principal theme. This 
is idealism in art—this is what cannot but 
be present to some extent in the work of 
even the most bigoted “realist.” This is 
what makes the figures of great novelists 
and dramatists more real, often more im- 
portant to the world, than the characters 
of actual history. 

Let us come back to our original point 
of inquiry: Where lies the blame of our 
non-achievements as writers of fiction? 
We shall hardly insist now that it lies in 
the dearth of suitable subjects. We, no 
more than others, are bloodless, heartless, 
passionless, mindless, impalpable crea- 
tures. Humanity in all its height as in 
all its depth is fully developed within 
our borders. The outward lacquer dif- 
fers—is wanting altogether in certain 
spots perhaps—but this outward lacquer 
is mot the thing that is essential to the 
novelist. If we are to have good work 


in the future, it will come from men . 


who can go below the social epidermis 
and map out for us the secret arteries 
of humanity, invisible on the surface, 
but reserving and furnishing the life 
of the whole fabric. To do this it is 
not necessary to condense the continent 
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on acanvas. One little spot, one small- 
est sphere of life and thought, one tiny 
round of human experience—no matter 
how narrow, so it be but deep enough,— 
this is all the novelist needs. For his 
uses it is not necessary, as Mr. Bayard 
Taylor thought, that our civilization be 
homogeneous. That it varies from State 
to State—nay, often from township to 
township—need not discourage him. 
Variety of life and freshness of local 
color should mean freshness of inter- 
est, various possible triumphs and mas- 
terpieces. While across the water the 
complaint is of over-civilization, of stag- 
nation, of deficient originality, of the clog- 
ging of the wheels of individual life by the 
dust of universal progress—while John 
Stuart Mill pleads for the cultivation of 
eccentricity as of a rare and priceless 
plant—here we complain of an excess 
in these very things, cry out for less 
crudeness, less diversity, more assim- 
ilation, more crystallizing into castes 
and classes and fixed types and rela- 
tionships. These things are important 
to the novelist, of course, as costume is 
important to the painter, but not more 
important. Dress may be awkward or 
picturesque, social aspects may be love- 
ly or prosaic, but humanity lies beneath 
customs as beneath clothes, alive and 
multiform and magnificent. 

This humanity, when his eye has seen 
and his brain has comprehended, our 
novelist must paint for us; and he must 
paint it not as it is in some abstract world 
seen by his inner consciousness alone, 
not as it is on some other continent, not 
as it is in some typical and therefore un- 
natural ‘‘ American society.” He must 
paint it as he has seen and known it in 
some definite given spot: it may be in 
a New England village of bustling mod- 
ern trade, or in another of mountain-sol- 
itude and narrowest routine, or in another 
of sleepy memories that deal with whales 
and far colonial splendor ; or it may be 
in our huge cosmopolitan yet strangely 
provincial cities; or it may be in the 
disintegrating and fermenting South, or 
in the rough and lusty and unbalanced 
West, or, farther still toward the bor- 
ders of civilization and anarchy, in the 
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relapsed barbarism of mushroom settle- 
ments whose names are but a faint index 
of their manners—uncouth and defiant, 
savoring of deviltry and recklessness 
and death. 

Nor need coherency be absent from 
such a school of art. There is no more 
strongly - marked nationality than ours, 
in spite of mixed origin and differing so- 
cial developments. The pictures of this 
phase of our life and of that will melt one 
into another, as the Cambridge professor 
changes, not abruptly but gradually, with 
the westerly meridians into the miner at 
the Comstock Lode. 

It is not the field of inquiry that mat- 
ters — neither its location nor its extent. 
A man may own but a rood square, and 
yet he has a right to touch the centre of 
the earth if he can. And within the lim- 
its of the tiniest community a man may 
touch the centre of humanity if he knows 
how. Thackeray in Vanity Fair went no 
deeper, spite its crowded ranks, than did 
the girl who wrote Wuthering Heights 
amid the solitary wildness of Yorkshire 
men and moors. But he who goes to the 
centre of things must know, I repeat, ev- 
ery inch from centre to surface. And he 
must know it not only in itself, but in 
relation and comparison with the rest of 
the world—past as well as present, in lit- 
erature as well as in life. He must know 
that his discoveries are not those of a 
sailor who comes unwittingly upon a 
familiar coast through days of foggy 
weather and miles of miscalculated dis- 
tance. He must know that his wisdom 
is not platitude, his conclusions truisms, 
his demonstrations axiomatic. He must 
identify himself with his subject, and 
know its most subtle shades, most se- 
cret involutions, But he must also get 
far enough away to see what are its sa- 
lient, what its subordinate, features. He 
must see it in the perspective of distance, 
through the rectifying medium of other 
imaginations and states of mind. Keen- 
ness of vision is not enough if his point 
of view be fixed. To the intense gaze of 
the microscopist he must add the wide 
sweep of the star-gazer. For all this he 
must have culture—much abused yet in- 
dispensable word! May we not finally 
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sum up the novelist’s duty in the terse 
lines of the prologue to Faust ?— 
Greift nur hinein in’s volle Menschenleben ! 
Ein jeder lebt’s, nicht vielen ist’s bekannt, 
Und wo ihr’s packt, da ist’s interessant. 

We see, then, that we are not radical- 
ly unfit for portraiture, not unpicturesque 
to a damaging extent. And the blame 
for non -achievement falls, consequent- 
ly, upon our painters themselves. They 
must in some way be inartistic or un- 
trained. If we give now a moment or 
two of separate notice to the foremost 
among them, we shall perhaps gain some 
idea as to how they are most apt to fail, 
whether in acuteness of vision to see and 
strength of grasp to hold the deepest and 
strongest things, or in skill of pen to re- 
veal and vivify and impressively portray. 

We will begin with the one first-rate 
man we can boast. ‘ Hawthorne, it is 
very sure, went deep enough —to the 
very marrow and core of the soul upon 
occasion—and his fineness of sense and 
skill of hand were exquisite beyond 
praise. Not the heart-throbs of Hester 
Prynne are more vividly revealed to us 
than the outward local flavor of her Pu- 
ritan surroundings. That he was by na- 
ture morbid, and his work pathological 
rather than simply surgical, does not in- 
validate his claim to the highest rank as 
an artist. For he did not push pathology 
outside the legitimate bounds of art— 
outside the bounds of possible beauty. 
But the breath of the supernatural that 
pervades every line of Hawthorne’s work 
lifts it somewhat out of our sphere. It 
comes more truly within the limits of po- 
etical than of narrative literature. And 
similarly we may say of Poe that he was 
a romancer, not a novelist, a poet run 
mad, a dreamer of dreams, not a seer 
of life, yet a man of genius native, 
spontaneous and powerful. 

Cooper was not a genius like these, 
but he was a capital story-teller in his 
way, and often a good artist in spite of 
faults and failures many and tiresome. 
And Mrs. Stowe is not a great writer, 
though she wrote one famous book, It 
is famous because it treats a theme of 
universal interest, because it has the liv- 
ing quality of earnestness. These keep 





it before the world’s eyes in spite of its 
crudeness and exaggerations, its false 
sentiment and one-sided judgments. But 
when we see Mrs. Stowe slipping away 
from such writing as this to the shallows 
of her later books, it seems indeed as if 
the world’s work were often done by a 
sort of demoniac possession rather than 
by conscious effort and inherent power. 
The pythoness quits her tripod for the 
gossip’s chimney-corner. 

Let us come down a step now to more 
strictly contemporaneous work. It is only 
lately that the novel of so-called “high 
life’’ has been attempted with us on any 
important scale. Those who did not deny 
us all fitness as subjects for the novelist's 
pen, yet limited their concession to Pu- 
ritan or rustic or border modes of life. 
Picturesqueness and vitality must be 
sought, if at all, in the crudest forms 
of our civilization: its more stable and 
polished aspects were hopelessly bare 
and bald and colorless. It has often 
been said, for instance, that our society 
in its higher forms could not be treated, 
as it is robbed of all perspective by the 
want of technical diversities of rank, by 
the absence of the strongly- marked 
caste - lines of European communities. 
But where .one picturesque effect van- 
ishes another is very likely to appear, 
and to an artist no mood of Nature is 


valueless. There is perspective with us _ 


too. We are no more on a flat plane 
than are our contemporaries, though in 
our atmosphere the relations of things 
take on a different aspect. The very 
absence of arbitrary caste - distinctions, 
with the subtle and wavering character 
of those we make daily for ourselves, and 
the consequent possible social changes in 
the life of every individual,—these very 
things are capable of the highest liter- 
ary effect. Indeed, their possibilities 
have already been experimented with, 
though as yet imperfectly developed. 
The name of Mr. Henry James, Jr., is 
perhaps the first that will occur to us in 
this connection. He is American cnough 
to have a national flavor, cosmopolitan 
enough to read the social aspects of his 
nation aright. His eye is trained to note 
the subtle divergencies between the high- 
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est social grades, to mark the picturesque 
trivialities of every-day life. A style 
formed upon the best models enables 
him to paint these things with admira- 
ble effect. A delicate wit makes every 
paragraph mildly exciting to his reader. 
Above all, asensitive ear places the very 
essence of the conversation he reports at 
the service of his pen. But deeper than 
this Mr. James does not go. To find 
strong human life it is not necessary 
that a painter go to the peasants of 
Millet and Jules Breton, nor that an 
author turn to the outlaws of Bret Harte 
or the Puritans of Hawthorne. There are 
painters to-day whose figures throb with 
life and power and vivid reality, though 
clad in the fashionable dress of the year. 
But Mr. James is not like one of these. 
He is not an historical painter nor a great 
portraitist. He is a Willems or a Toul- 
mouche, careful master of line and color, 
subtle appreciator of externals, painter of 
satins and indoor atmospheres and dain- 
ty, shallowexpressions. He shows us ex- 
cellently well the difference between the 
English fashionable cut, the English 
social cuticle and the American; but 
he shows us little else. Even his most 
elaborate characters, those in which he 
seems to go deepest—as, for example, 
Newman in Zhe American—are finaliy 
seen to be painted from the outside, with 
no knowledge of the great facts of men- 
tal and moral anatomy. His eye for ex- 
ternal form is so good that he may accu- 
rately express inner organism, but when 
he tries to move his puppets they are not 
under control. Mr. James's slightest cha- 
racters are consequently his best—those 
whose lives are of a piece because their 
minds are shallow, whose words and ac- 
tions are easily managed because their 
hearts and brains are easily mapped out. 
Take The Europeans asasample. Felix 
is the best portrait, but itis a simple charac- 
ter, definite and undisturbed by mutations 
from without or from within. So also Mr. 
Wentworth, than whom nothing could 
be better. But Gertrude is more com- 
plex and changeable, and inevitably re- 
cedes into indistinctness. This indistinct- 
ness is not without charm. It is an“ Im- 
pressionist’”’ picture, far below the level of 
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strong, clear art, but far better than an 
unsuccessful attempt at definite render- 
ing. Such an attempt we have in the 
Baroness —an effort definitely to paint 
an elaborate yet strongly-marked cha- 
racter. The result is most unsatisfac- 
tory. Eugenia is farther from reality 
than Gertrude, as a wooden doll is farth- 
er from life than the shadow of a beauti- 
fulwoman. Daisy Miller is an excellent 
story. Here there are no figures that 
call for such solid workmanship. How 
exactly we know the girl as she appear- 
ed to Winterbourne—know her as we 
should have known her had we met her 
half a dozen times in the flesh! But a 
great novelist would have shown us 
something more than this—would have 
shown her to us as she appeared to Dai- 
sy Miller herself. And we should have 
known her far better than if we Aad ac- 
tually met her in the flesh. In his latest 
story, An International Episode, Mr. 
James has fallen away from even such 
realities as these. His American wo- 
men chatter and move with admirable 
verity. He reports with admirable dis- 
tinctness how an English “swell” says 


“ Fancy /’ —what an English “swell” 
thinks of New York in August or New- 


port in the season. It is a bit of actual 
life as the blindest of us can see it daily 
in stréet or drawing-room, far as we may 
be from the power to report it so correct- 
ly. But are these delicately-tinted pho- 
tographs all we expect from a man who 
has trained his eye and hand as careful- 
ly as Mr. James? It is not that his work 
is not elaborate, it is not that he gives us 
little instead of big~books, but that his 
work is so emphatically surface - work. 
Tourgueneff’s On the Eve is not longer 
than Zhe Europeans, yet no one would 
call it a “sketch’’ or a “study.” Put 
Felix beside Shonbine. Vivid when next 
his own people, he fades to a phantoin in 
the new neighborhood. Yet not more lines 
are given to the one portrait than to the 
other. Mr. James is often criticised for 
the weakness of his plots, but this defect 
is not primary: it results from the weak- 
ness of his people. The highest art is 
not tied to plots like Mr. Wilkie Collins's 
or Gaboriau’s. Great novels, it has been 
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said, have, like life, a plan but no plot. 
But it is hard to make even plans of life 
for people who have no vitality, or a vital- 
ity that goes no deeper than the surface. 

If I have spoken of Mr. James at some 
length, and of his faults rather than his 
excellences, it is because he seems more 
likely than any other of our novelists to 
become the model for a younger guild 
of writers. He is deservedly popular, 
but the rather exaggerated importance 
attached to his slightest works may be 
measured by the reviews they call forth 
—frequent and elaborate articles as long 
as the stories themselves. 

Side by side with Mr. James we must 
make a place for Mr. Howells. The like- 
ness between them is very strong: Mr. 
James is the more consummate artist, 
but Mr. Howells cuts a little deeper into 
humanity. 

If we look now at the average fiction 
produced by each succeeding year in 
greater profusion—at the Vo-Name nov- 
els, for instance, and the other series of 
American books offered us by different 
publishers—we shall find it a certain ad- 
vance upon the work possible a genera- 
tion ago. Yet it is not very satisfactory, 
after all. It is apt to show a want of ex- 
perimental knowledge of the world, and 
no clear apprehension of life and of men 
and women as they must be and as they 
are. When the proportions and the col- 
ors and the relative values of things are 
misconceived, the result will be one of 
two that are probable: it will be, on the 
one hand, morbidness, showing itself as 
pessimism, or crude idealism and exag- 
gerated théories of many kinds. This we 
see, for example, in the Story of Avis, 
where the morbidness is of a distorted 
and bitter kind, and in the Saxe Holm 
Stories, where it is sweetly sentimental, 
but no less unreal. Or else, on the other 
hand, the result will be flippancy, some- 
times stupid, sometimes clever, but al- 
ways pernicious, contaminating our mo- 
rality and ruining our taste. It would be 
useless to cite the many books where the 
national vice of glibness, the national cra- 
ving for humor at any price, are given full 
swing. 

It is not to this flippant school, with all 
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its cleverness — or perhaps I should say 
brightness or sharpness, or “ smartness” 
even—and it is not to the morbid school, 
with its occasional power, that we must 
look for masterpieces in the future. It is 
not, moreover, to the skilful workman- 
ship and culture of such as Mr. James. 
There is something good and hopeful in 
all of these, but there are other names 
of greater promise, showing more dis- 
tinctly the germs of those things we have 
found to be primarily important in their 
art. 

Here I may cite with assurance the 
name of Mr. Bret Harte. Within nar- 
row limits his work is most admirable— 
artistic, strong and rich in the qualities 
of the véry best fiction. Grateful for what 
he gives, we must nevertheless regret his 
limited scope, his apparent inability to 
bear the strain of more diverse and more 
sustained effort. Yet, remembering to 
have said, “No matter how narrow, so 
the work be but deep enough,”’ regret 
does not pass into open complaint. 

Excellent work of a different kind we 
find in Colonel Dunwoddie, Millionaire. 
It is a book that above all things is se- 
rious, full of earnest purpose and sober 
enthusiasm and practical morality. The 
facts of existence are grasped with a 
strong, masculine wrist; men are men, 
not ideals nor caricatures; and interest 
depends not upon sensationalism nor 
flippant wit nor picturesque externals, 
but upon realities plainly painted. It was 
no easy task to depict Colonel Dunwod- 
die. He is not a Daisy Miller nor a Mr. 
Wentworth. Neither is he a common- 
place character tricked out with eccen- 
tricities of dialect and manner. Yet the 
task is well accomplished. We can never 
by any lapse of memory confound Col- 
onel Dunwoddie with the stock figures 
of ordinary fiction. His form is as dis- 
tinct, if not as beautifully rounded, as 


though touched by Thackeray or Scott. _ 


That the subordinate characters are far 
less successful, that the style, though 
powerful, is rough, that the book wants 
to a certain extent incident and color 
and dramatic effect, does not prevent its 
being a book of great promise and of 
much actual achievement. Dunwoddie 
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himself might atone for much greater 
defects in his surroundings. 

In Mr. Eggleston’s Roxy we have again 
a book of unquestionably earnest purpose 
and much force of execution. The theme 
is as old and as deep as humanity. It 
has been treated often, and in works as 
dissimilar as Wagner's Zunnhduser and 
George Eliot’s Romo/a and Tourgueneff’s 
Spring Floods. In Roxy it is the drama 
itself that holds our interest, rather than 
the actors who develop it. Mr. Eggles- 
ton is wanting, on the one hand, in fine- 
ness of touch and delicate characteriza- 
tion. His perspective is bad and his ac- 
cessories but roughly blocked in. On the 
other hand, he lacks the dramatic in- 
stinct that prompts one to grapple with 
the most powerful scenes. His best op- 
portunities are neglected. His hardest 
work — work most “telling’’ when well 
accomplished—is too often shirked. In 
all art there should be much left to the 
imagination, but it is weak art that thus 
' shifts too many of its burdens, thus dis- 
claims too many of its privileges. 

Looking back at the more prominent 
names among our younger writers, re- 
membering many others whom we might 
also cite, comparing one with another, 
matching them against an older gene- 
ration, measuring them by the writers 
of other nations, what is the answer to 
the questions we must now in conclu- 
sion put ourselves? To what is due the 
comparative sterility of our artists thus 
far? Is it to things that may be reme- 
died and overcome, or is it to a great 
national fault quite hopelessly rooted, 
a great national deficiency which is to 
militate for ever against our developing 
a national school of fiction? Looking 
impartially, we fail to find such a fault, 
fail to detect any such deficiency. Faults 
and deficiencies we see in plenty, but for- 
tunately as diverse as they are glaring. 
Fortunately, indeed, for were we all 
morbid or all flippant, were we all un- 
skilful writers or illogical thinkers, did 
we all have scant knowledge of the out- 
side world or small control over the in- 
ner realm of consciousnesss, the lookout 
would indeed be bad. We might still 


have some excellences to plume our- 
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selves upon, but the great national de- 
fect would invalidate them all for ever. 
But in vari-colored vices lies our hope 
of radiant virtue in the future. It is want 
of balance, want of experience, that ails 
us—want of self-restraint and self-know- 
ledge and self-culture. In a word, it is 
youth with its many remediable imper- 
fections. It is not an inborn stupidity 
nor an eccentricity of growth that will 
outlast our existence. 

To correct the faults of youth we need 
to cultivate the virtues that come with de- 
veloped manhood. We need wide and 
accurate knowledge, calm and well-di- 
rected earnestness. The first enables us 
to see the world as it is: the second gives 
the power to “write the vision and make 
it plain upon tables, that he may run that 
readeth it.” Such a vision, so written, is 
no unimportant thing. It is no mere 
“novel” to be taken up for the amuse- 
ment of a restless leisure or of a tired 
repose. It is a lay sermon, with the im- 
pulse of genius to back it. The world as 
it is, things as they really exist, are more 
interesting, more various, more dramatic, 
more poetical, than visionary things. But 
also they are more earnest, more moral 
in themselves, more sure to produce, if 
clearly seen, earnestness and morality 
in those who study them. Actual ex- 
istence testifies more strongly than any 
flight of fancy, than any unreal senti- 
mentality, than any ideal re-arrangement 
of Nature, that “wisdom is better than 
rubies,” “for she teacheth temperance 
and prudence, justice and fortitude, 
which are such things as men can 
have nothing more profitable in their 
life.” And it testifies as strongly, on 
the other hand, that “wherewithal a 
man sinneth, dy the same also shall he 
be punished.” Not by the personal ven- 
geance of any god, not by the spite of any 
demon, not by any scheme of “poetical 
justice ’’ or system of arbitrary rewards 
and penalties, but punished by the in- 
evitable course of his own life, by the 
logical development of his own nature 
—by forces which he himself has set 
in motion, and now the universe is 
powerless to stop. 

M. G. VAN RENSSELAER. 








AN ENGLISH HUSBAND. 


T is acommon boast with English peo- 
ple and their admirers that English- 
women are the only wives who are real 
companions to their husbands. We are 
told that they can ride, walk, sail, and 
climb Alps; that they wear stout shoes 
and sensible clothes; that it is delight- 
ful to behold them sharing their hus- 
bands’ healthy pastimes. It is true that 
English ladies do all these things: it is 
touching to think of the trouble they 
must take from their earliest years to 
fit themselves to be the companions of 
men. Anybody who has seen one of 
them in the full enjoyment of her privi- 
leges—coming into Chamouni after cross- 
ing the Col du Géant, for instance, hot, 
draggled, with a cold in her head and no 
skin on her nose, trudging half a furlong 
in the rear of a silent, cross-looking man 
—must have been impressed with their 
ideal of human felicity. A remarkable 
example of this perfect union in pleas- 
ures and pursuits has lately been given 
in Lady Anne Blunt’s travels among the 
Bedouin tribes of the Euphrates, noticed 
in our last number. Lady Anne is an 
Englishwoman of excellent birth and 
accomplishments, a musician, an artist, 
a linguist; she is nearer forty than thirty 
years old, and the mother of several chil- 
dren; her title and fortune are her own ; 
and whatever rank, wealth and the in- 
comparable English system of female 
training can do for her sex has been 
done for her: she is fitted to be the 
companion of a man. We may learn 
from her book the use to which her 
husband, Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, puts her 
gifts and acquirements. 

Mr. Blunt, it would seem, does not 
like England in winter, nor an indoor 
life, nor to be balked of anything on 
which he has set his mind; so he and 
his wife set out in the autumn of 1877 to 
pass the winter in Asia, without a notion 
of where they were going or how to get 
there. When they were fairly out of 
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sight of Europe, Mr. Blunt took it into 
his head that he should like to migrate 
with the Bedouins. “ Wilfrid, without 
thinking that the answer would be an 
encouraging one, asked whether it would 
be possible for a European to tack him- 
self on to a tribe, and so make the jour- 
ney withthem. Mr. S——”’ (the British 
consul at Aleppo), “to his surprise, an- 
swered that it certainly could be done, 
and why should we not do it? Accord- 
ing to him, it would not even be a dan- 
gerous experiment, and only tact and 
patience would be required in enduring 
the tedium of Bedouin life during sev- 
eral months, and the courage to be all 
that time beyond the reach of Christian 
help. Wilfrid is now full of the idea. 
For me, I am only afraid of being away 
from England longer than we intend- 
ed, and we should get no letters all the 
time; otherwise, the plan seems agree- 
able enough.’’ Preparations were set on 
foot at once, and Lady Anne’s work be- 
gan with superintending the manufacture 
of a tent, which she made in great part 
with her own hands. While these were 
going forward news came from the desert 
that war had broken out among the tribes: 
‘On the whole, a pretty kettle of fish, and 
our prospects are growing doubtful. Wil- 
frid says our best chance is to join Je- 
daan”’ (one of the chiefs) “at once, help. 
him in his fight with Ibn Rashid, and 
then if victorious go down with him 
south as he pursues the enemy. But 
this will depend on the chances of war.” 

They set forth through a thirsty region 
inhabited mainly by wolves, jackals and 
hyenas, with an occasional lion, and per- 
ambulated by fierce tribes at war with 
each other, by rapacious Turks and 
Arab banditti, where there were long 
days’ journeys over sand and stone: 
in a word, through the desert. They 
travelled on horseback, Mr. Blunt hav- 
ing a very fine mare, Lady Anne a very 
rough one: they always started in the 
morning, as he had determined the day 
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before, whether it were raining pitchforks 
or blowing great guns. At first the cold 
was so bitter that her hands and feet suf- 
fered excruciating pain, and then lost all 
sensation : afterward the heat became so 
intense that she was glad to dismount 
sometimes and rest in the shadow of 


‘her. horse. They habitually slept in the 


open air amidst their horses, camels, asses 
and native attendants, or, for a change, in 
a khan cheek by jowl with muleteers and 
zaptiehs (Turkish soldiers), or in a cara- 
van, or in an Arab camp with men, wo- 
men, children and animals crowding into 
their tent all night, mauling and pawing 
Lady Anne and making inquisitive, im- 
pertinent remarks. They lived preca- 
riously upon the game which Mr. Blunt 
shot by the way, on the dried provisions 
they had with them, or on the fare of the 
friendly Arabs. “ Milk was brought, and 
dates, with fresh butter rather nastily 
plastered into the dish by the very evi- 
dent thumbs of the women. . . . Half- 
baked loaves of dough set to garnish the 
edge of the plate, all damp and clammy, 
and half sopped in the broth. In the mid- 
dle lay the great fat tail of the sheep, a 
huge lump of tallow, with bits of liver 
and other nastiness near it.” When 
they were fortunate enough to find wa- 
ter it sometimes tasted of asphalt, some- 
times of soap. ‘The water is very mud- 
dy, but quite sweet,”’ writes Lady Anne 
cheerfully one day when they were in 
luck: “it comes from some pools of rain- 
water, and rain-water is always good.” 
The hardships of their life were too 
much for their servants, although the 
latter were children of the soil, and their 
party was finally reduced to two besides 
themselves, the man-cook and a young 
lad; in which defenceless condition they 
traversed lonely tracts infested by bands 
of murdering robbers. Lady Anne was 
left alone in camp when Mr. Blunt was 
fowling, and sometimes rode alone, en- 
tirely alone, for hours while he went off 
on a scout or survey. He left her one 
morning in her tent on the outskirts of 
Tadmor to get information about a jour- 
ney of several days which he meant to 
make without her: during his absence 
her tent was overrun by insolent people 
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of the lowest class, and her position was 
beginning to be very unpleasant when she 
was reinforced by a visit from the mother 
and the sister of a citizen of some con- 
sequence: they told her that the male 
inhabitants of the place were real “men 
of Belial,” and that they themselves durst 
not go about alone. 

She had plenty to do, altering the stuf- 
fing of the saddles when they rubbed the 
beasts’ backs, helping to pack the bag- 
gage, saddle the horses, lade the mules, 
pitch and strike the tents, cut green stuff 
for the mares’ supper, get up in a cold 
night to cover the quadrupeds or catch 
them when they broke loose and scamper- 
ed away. When they fell in with Turkish 
or Arab dignitaries it was her part to ful- 
fil the tedious exactions of Oriental eti- 
quette as became a gentlewoman, while 
her husband went hunting with the sheyk. 
To these ‘tasks must be added that of 
keeping Mr. Blunt in a good-humor. 
““Whatever we do had better be done 
quickly,”’ she observes at one stage, “as 
Wilfrid is fretting at this life in-doors.” 
Yet in sight of Palmyra he hears a bird 
sing and becomes homesick. When, af- 
ter marching for months and riding hun- 
dreds of miles, he finds a Bedouin tribe 
which they can join, he stays with it less 
than a week. Some of his marital qual- 
ities appear in the following story: “We 
were obliged to alter our course north- 
ward and skirt the shore of the lake, 
looking for a place where we could cross, 
for the upper part was evidently quite 
shallow, though about three miles in © 
width. At last we came to the track of 
a camel leading across the wet mud, 
which we could trace for a long distance 
till it disappeared in the mirage, and Wil- 
frid, impatient to go straight to the tents, 
determined to follow it, while the guide ”’ 
(who was nearly blind) “‘and the rest of 
the party should go round the head of the 
lake. I foolishly went with him, and, 
doubting the soundness of the bottom, 
did so on foot ; but I had not got more than 
a few hundred yards before I was quite 
exhausted, and my boots and skirts were 
so clogged with mud that I was unable 
to get any farther. I confess that I was 
rather frightened, for already there was 
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such a dense mirage that we could not 
see anything round us but the uniform 
expanse of mud, and we had left the 
camel -track, which meandered about; 
and I thought we were going to end our 
days in this miserable place. But Wil- 
frid would not turn back, and at last I 
managed to scramble on to my mare, 
and then found matters less hopeless, 
for the mud was not really much over 
her fetlocks, and did not get any worse.” 

Lady Anne never complains of her 
husband, who is apparently a hero in her 
eyes, and she often quotes his wit and 
wisdom, but we get an impression of his 
disposition from bits of unconscious tes- 
timony. She complains of nothing in 
fact, but once or twice betrays her feel- 
ings by a laconic “Inshallah !” the Mus- 
sulman equivalent of the Italian “C’é 
vuol pazienza!’’ It is to be observed, 
however, that her only outbursts of en- 
thusiasm are over a clean, carpeted bed- 
room and a well-set dining-table. 

The reader follows this courageous, 
good-tempered lady through four months 
of an existence which differed in no es- 
sential from that of a camel-driver. Her 
sufferings from heat, cold, hunger, thirst 
and fatigue were severe enough: it is not 
pleasant to think of what she must have 
suffered from circumstances at which one 
can but guess—the close and constant 
contact with low, dirty, semi - civilized 
scoundrels, the total impossibility of ob- 
serving any of the decencies of life. If 
she felt these things as keenly as was 
natural in a person so born and bred, it 
seems almost intolerable: if she did not, 
it is worse. A high motive lifts mortals 
above conventional standards : a woman 
may undergo trials for the love of God 
or humanity which would degrade her in 
a lower cause. But the Blunts were nei- 
ther explorers like the Pethericks and 
Bakers, nor missionaries, nor even, by 
their own admission, professional travel- 
lers or sight-seers. They had no object 
that can be discovered in their journey 
except to relieve Mr. Blunt’s exnuz and 
restlessness. Lady Anne was not a martyr 
to religion, philanthropy, science, neces- 
sity or love of gain. She proved herself 
worthy of the epithet which her country- 
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men bestow as their capital commenda- 
tion upon a woman, “‘a good fellow,” but 
we cannot help thinking that she was un- 
sexed. 

As I began by saying, this book puts 
the fondness of Englishmen for taking 
those whom they term “their women” 
‘with them everywhere in its true light. 
They cannot be accused of making wo- 
man a toy, but they make her a fag. 
Lady Anne Blunt’s duties and occupa- 
tions are those of a squaw. Mr. Blunt 
gives his approbation to the record by 
editing it himself, and adding a few chap- 
ters on Arab life. In one of them there 
is the following passage, which may be 
taken as an abstract of his views on the 
proper position of women: “ Women in 
the desert have their rights, which are 
respected ; and they do not complain that 
they are ill-treated. It has not yet occur- 
red to them that they should be placed 
on an equal footing with their husbands 
or their brothers. They are hard-worked 
and happy.” 

Let us hope that Lady Anne is very 


happy. 


A NEW POET IN LONDON. 


IT would be matter of curious inquiry 
for the astrologer whether there is some- 
thing in the conjunction of the stars on a 
certain day in the year that makes poet- 
ry inevitable. Seventy-two years ago, the 
27th of last February, Professor Longfel- 
low was born, and twenty-two years ago, 
the 27th of last February, was born the 
young poet of whom I am about to speak. 
There is a house in London not far from 
the British Museum in which I have pass- 
ed many pleasant hours. Its owner is an 
architect of acknowledged originality and 
ability, who is also an art-critic and a con- , 
noisseur in old china, of which he has a 
very costly and fine collection. His wifé 
is the typical sweet-voiced Englishwoman 
whose presence would make home were 
it in adesert. In this house, surrounded 
by all that art and culture and charm- 
ing society can give of pleasure, lives 
Mary F. Robinson—the elder of the two 
fair daughters of the house — who bids 
fair to be a well-known figure in the 
literary history of the time. 
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Fancy a slight little creature, who 
might have strayed out of Fairyland, 
with a face as pale as moonlight, with 
large black eyes and dark hair; who 
loves music and excels in it; who is 
not above dancing; whose toilettes are 
astudy. One looked in her for nothing 
beyond the charms of grace and girlhood 
when suddenly, at twenty-one, she step- 
ped to the front and offered us her first, 
unexpected volume of poems. 

It was a thin little book, entitled 4 
Handful of Honeysuckle, published by 
C..Kegan Paul, who is. Tennyson’s pub- 
lisher, and who wrote the Life of Godwin 
and that of Mary Wollstonecraft. The 
little book at once engaged the attention 
of a brilliant circle. Robert Browning 
smiled recognition ; Austin Dobson wrote 
a poem in Belgraviato hail the rising star ; 
kind hands of other poets were stretched 
out everywhere. Nothing could have 
been more modest or more delicate than 
the words in which the author offered her 
flowers of song to the public. By way of 
prelude she wrote : 

1 gather from the hedgerows, where they spring, 
These sunshine-yellow flowers, grown sweet i’ the 
Fearing to hope that ye can find them fair, 

Who at your wish could have a costlier thing. 

Lovers, for you no passion-flowers I bring, 

Nor any roses for your ladies’ wear, 


No violets fragrant still from Sappho’s hair, 
Nor laurel-crowns to garland them that sing. 


But these are all I have, and these I give. 

True, they have languished since they came to 

town, 

As music suffers in the writing down, 
And well I know they have not long to live ; 

Yet for your sakes these left their country ways, 

That, taken thence, are grown too poor for praise. 

Perhaps after this sonnet criticism 
would have been disarmed, even had 
the book been less charming than it 
was. But it had no need to bespeak 
forbearance. It was really a new voice 
singing in tune. Miss Robinson has 
some rare qualities. In atime when it 
is too much the fashion to write subject- 
ively, when poets are wont to utter the 
De Profundis of their own lifelong sor- 
rows, this gir_—who has had no sorrows, 
and whose longest part of life, let us 
hope, is yet to come—sings as the birds 
sing, for pure joy in ‘the morning and 
love of singing. There is a delight- 








ful freshness and playfulness about her 
work. We find a touch of pathos now 
and then, but it is the poetical pathos of 
mood and reflection, never that of the 
suffering heart. 

I turn these dainty pages to see what 
I shall send you by way of one flower out 
of the Handful, and I hardly know what 
to choose, I have marked so many fa-. 
vorites. ‘Queen Rosalys” is too long 
for copying, but it is a dainty, light-foot- 
ed ballad, with the true ballad spirit, as. 
you can judge from these two verses: 

She glimmered through the gallery 

(Red rose and lily rare), 
And down the castle-stair went she: 


The gates flew open without a key 
(Fine flowers cover a snare), 


Her feet were dry when she passed the moat 
(And hey, but she was fair !); 

She did not wade, nor swim, nor float : 

’Tis drowning deep, and there is no boat 
(But ware, my bird, and beware). 

To me the line“ She glimmered through 
the gallery" conveys a whole picture of 
this woman, so fair that her fairness lit 
the night like a ray of moonlight. I pass 
over “ Dawn- Angels,” a poem of strong 
and fine imagination ; over a dainty song 
that sings itself to a “ Dragon-Fly ;” “A 
Ballad of Heroes,” and “A Ballad of 
Lost Lovers,” and a dozen more equal- 
ly charming, and reluctantly content 
myself with extracting this quaint’ lit- 
tle lyric: 

LE ROI EST MORT. 
And shall I weep that Love’s no more, 
And magnify his reign? 
Sure never mortal man before 
Would have his grief again. 
Farewell the long-continued ache, 
The days a-dream, the nights awake: 


I will rejoice and merry make, 
And never more complain. 


King Love is dead, and gone for aye, 
Who ruled with might and main, 
For with a bitter word one day 
I found my tyrant slain ; 
And he in Heathenesse was bred, 
Nor ever was baptized, ’tis said, 
Nor is of any creed, and, dead, 
Can never rise again. 


Miss Robinson is writing constantly, 
and I fancy we may look before many 
months for another volume. Meantime, 
mesdames et messieurs, I have had the 
pleasure of presenting to you a Poet of 
the Present, who is, it seems to me, very 
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sure to write her name upon the Fu- 
ture. L. C. M. 


THE AMERICAN SNOB. 


THE Thackeray has not yet arisen 
among us who shall with masterly skill 
impale each snob as he flies with a pin, 
and then at leisure descant upon his 
genus, habits, haunts, food and nour- 
ishment. But we have social snobs, 
gesthetic snobs, political snobs, religious 
snobs, and even literary snobs. In fact, 
something of snobbishness—in the way 
of limited appreciation of whatever be- 
longs to us, an abdication of nationality, 
the reflection of foreign ideas, customs 
and culture — is absolutely essential to 
a certain sort of success. To the social 
snob we bow: we find no fault with him 
or with her. English habits, English no- 


tions, English institutions, are in a meas- 
ure our own by every law of inheritance, 
and we have the right to succeed to them 
by the same grace with which we adopt 
the English language and literature. It is 
a considerable assistance to the fashion- 
able mind, which is not original or crea- 


tive, to adopt fixed standards: nothing 
could be more fixed and more correct 
than English standards, and according- 
ly let our beau monde conform to them. 
We now manage our weddings accord- 
ing to English customs; we have English 
luncheons and English teas; we adopt 
English pronunciation, correct or incor- 
rect, as the cockney butler said to the 
new page: “Jeemes, never say ‘ax'— 
always say ‘harsk,’”’ we use on every 
occasion when we wish to repress vul- 
gar American intrusions the supercilious 
British stare; when the prince of Wales 
set the fashion of going about gloved or 
ungloved according to the whim of the 
moment, we too grew indifferent to what 
had been before an essential nicety of a 
gentleman’s toilette, and displayed bare 
hands except when we asked a lady to 
dance. 

Naturally, this state of things has its 
drawbacks. After mastering the intri- 
cacies of an etiquette which rests on the 
traditions of centuries, attaining manners 
which have the repose of the caste of 
Vere de Vere, even setting up a crest 
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and coat-of-arms and liveries, it is a sad 
and meagre entertainment to be nothing 
but Americans in spite of all, without an 
hereditary aristocracy or a court. Com- 
pensations do exist for those few fortu- 
nate beings who can marry into the Brit- 
ish peerage, but to the many there must 
of course be a lifetime of unsatisfied cra- 
vings, of rebellion against unsuitable sur- 
roundings. The vice-regal court at Otta- 
wa affords a few chances for soaring aspi- 
rations to meet with rewards. 

During the late war, and for a decade 
after, while our balloon was still inflated, 
Washington also offered an arena for those 
unhappy snobs who couid not mingle with 
the best European nobility. Although the 
leaders of society were essentially com- 
monplace, and the only claim to distinc- 
tion rested on filling an office and ob- 
taining its emoluments, the tides of high 
life then irresistibly tended toward the 
establishment of something not unlike 
Transatlantic centralization, and there 
arose an unintellectual, unrepublican, 
unscrupulous and overbearing element 
which bade fair co have a wide influence 
on American social history. Everything 
was lost sight of save the paramount ne- 
cessity of getting on in the world, of rul- 
ing incompetently and making money. 
No such dangers ever threatened our 
nation as those which we survived in 
passing through this ordeal, of which we 
have seen the result in every sort of de- 
velopment of broken obligations and vio- 
lated trusts. And unless Americans take 
joy in their errors and persist in self-de- 
struction, they will probably be the wiser, 
as they already are the sadder, for their 
experience. 

The esthetic and artistic snob natu- 
rally follows the social snob. A snob 
has no ideas of his own, no independ- 
ent processes of thought or sources of 
culture. Not alone in outward acts does 
he follow prescribed rules and serve a 
master, but even his individual consci- 
ousness is overshadowed by this cringing 
admiration for something he dimly un- 
derstands to be “good form” and the 
“correct thing.” Naturally, then, as he 
needs a subject, the modern cant about 
art and esthetics suits him to a hair: it 
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is no outcome of an individual taste, nor 
is it the result of a progressive growth 
from permanent ideas of beauty and 
fixed values. -It is a fashion; it has its 
origin in the caprice of the moment; it 
varies with the fluctuations of the seasons; 
it constantly changes its apostles; it com- 
mands no reverence, and only a passing 
belief. It is fetichism: its language is a 
jargon, a mummery. If the snob buys 
a painting, it must be by a French artist 
of a certain school: a picture is to him a 
symbolic reference to high values, and 
must proclaim the fact that he ranks 
with the connoisseurs who have estab- 
lished the scale of prices among pur- 
chasers. He knows all the catchwords 
of art-criticism, and if he does not apply 
them with scientific precision, it makes 
little difference, for the initiated laugh 
at him in any case, and he is certain of 
admiration from his fellow-snobs. He 
delights in discussing the technique of 
his paintings: idealism, airy subtleties, 
glimpses, suggestions of things afar, are 
not necessary to him. He likes wood to 
be wood, velvet velvet, tapestry tapestry. 
Realism is art to his mind. He tells with 
pride the story of one of his paintings: 
its cost, he declares, was so many thou- 
sand dollars, but he does not begrudge 
the outlay. 

“‘Look,’’ he says with enthusiasm, “at 
the creases in that courier’s coat and 
breeches! Full of dust—real dust! See, 
his face too is grimy, and shows that he 
has been hours on the road! Now, sir, 
X—— studied that costume for a month, 
then had his costumer fit it to his model. 
The cost, I assure you, was enormous ! 
He spared no pains to reproduce it to 
the uttermost detail. The model as- 
sumed the dress and presented himself 
to X——, who frowned at him. ‘Go out, 
my man,’ said he, ‘ find a horse and ride 
five miles, and then come back.’ The 
model obeyed, and at the end of an 
hour returned. ‘You are still too neat,’ 
X—— exclaimed at once: ‘ go out again, 
and ride for your life ten miles: then I will 
paint you.’ . It was done: hence we have 
this chef d’ceuvre.”” 

The gift of enjoying life in its subtleties 
by intense and intimate appreciation of 
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the meanings which underlie its outward 
manifestations is of course beyond the 
snob. The poetry of things does not 
exist for him, and the half of what he 
sees and hears escapes his grasp. He 
likes books just as he likes Queen Anne 
furniture, decorative needlework, Doul- 
ton pottery and Haviland pate: he values 
them according to their price and the 
rareness of their editions. I once re- 
marked to one of these snobs who was 
making up a library that, curious al- 
though early editions might be, and 
worthy of a place in a collection, I, for 
my own comfort, liked a pretty modern 
book of readable size and good type. 
“Why,” exclaimed the gentleman with 
an air of blank surprise, “I suppose, 
then, that you would as soon have a 
cheap chromo as a Murillo?” 

“T don’t think it is just the same thing,” 
I replied. 

But this he would not admit. He knew 
nothing about reading books, hence could 
not understand the idea of reaching the 
meaning of an author as well through a 
nineteenth-century as a sixteenth-century 
edition. The intellectual use of a book 
was no part of it to him. : 

The American snob has, so far as we 
have hitherto exhibited him, evinced the 
same characteristics as the snobs of oth- 
er countries. It has sometimes seemed, 
however, within the last few years as if to 
America, and America alone, belonged 
a certain sort of snob who is at present 
transforming our literature into a sort 
of guide-book to Europe, with running 
commentaries upon Yankee manners in 
contradistinction to the manners of the 
Old World. Washington Irving was 
something of a snob when he wrote 
Bracebridge Hall: it was, however, re--; 
served for a later generation of writers 
to enter fully into the spirit of the thing 
—hold as 'twere the mirror up to Amer- 
icans ; show vulgarity its own feature, lu- 
dicrous ignorance its own image, and the 
very age and body of our crude civiliza- 
tion its form and pressure. Novel- and 
romance - writing formerly reflected the 
joys and sorrows of humanity, the thrill- 
ing of its hopes, the aching of its. wounds, 
the great woeful heart of the world with 
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its passionate blisses and woes. These 
modern writers are less universal, more 
nice and particular. There is a world 
of humorous suggestion opened at the 
sight of Americans carrying with them 
to Europe any of their own ideas, man- 
ners and customs. Dramatic incident 
consists of Yankee violation of foreign 
etiquette; conversation is made up of 
Yankee solecisms; catastrophes are pre- 
cipitated by the irrepressible conflict be- 
tween American theories and the fixed 
ideas of the Old World. Thus treated, 
the average American man becomes if 
not, like Falstaff, witty himself, at least 
the cause of wit in others, and the Amer- 
ican girl, if not a source of amusement, 
at any rate a vice to abstain from. By 
thus making a plot of a story or novel 
simply by posing an American against 
European backgrounds enormous results 
are gained with little waste of effort. At- 
titude, movement, form, tone, word and 
look,—these play the part of Greek cho- 
rus and explain everything. There is lit- 
tle necessity for the delineation of deep 
feeling: a great tragic situation is dis- 
closed by the simple bringing together 
of opposite nationalities. 

Local European color is of all things 
most desirable: local American color is 
something too glaringly crude to be toler- 
ated. “If one is attempting to gather im- 
pressions of a people and to learn to know 
them,’’ writes a student of foreign life and 
manners in one of our papers, ,“ every- 
thing that is English is characteristic, 
quite apart from its being beautiful. Eng- 
lish manners are made up of such a mul- 
titude of small details that the picture a 
stranger has mentally formed of them 
is always liable to receive new touches. 
And this, indeed, is the explanation of 
his noting a great many small points on 
the spot with a degree of relish and ap- 
preciation which must often, to people 
who are not in his position, appear ex- 
aggerated. He has formed a mental pic- 
ture of the civilization of the people he 
lives among, and whom, when he has a 
great deal of courage, he makes bold to 
say he is ‘studying:’ he has drawn up a 
kind of tabular view of their manners 
and customs, their idiosyncrasies, their 
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social institutions, their general features 
and properties; and when he has once 
suspended this rough cartoon in the 
chambers of his imagination, he finds a 
great deal of occupation in touching it 
up and filling it in.” 

This, we take it—evidently done by a 
master of foreign observation—correctly 
indicates the state of mind of the littéra- 
teur when he introduces his compatriots 
to the scenes which he has been study- 
ing with such niceties of appreciation for 
all differences between the New and the 
Old World. It is not just the way Bal- 
zac contrasted his types, but no matter. 
One may look through the small end of 
the glass at Americans, and the large end 
at the charming irregularities and deli- 
cious exuberances which tone down so 
well in foreign life. Everything there is 
worthy of serious consideration—no note 
is discordant, no tone of color crude. 
Our correspondent, in order to get at 
the most English experiences attainable 
at a watering-place, goes to an old-fash- 
ioned inn where there is an ideal waiter. 
It is a satisfaction, he declares, in mov- 
ing about the world, to be treated like 
a gentleman, and the old waiter pleases 
him by a manner at once “ paternal and 
deferential, philosophic and punctilious.” 
“TI have an old friend,” the writer goes 
on to say, “a person of admirably con- 
servative instincts, from whom a short 
time since I borrowed a hint of this kind. 
The lady had been staying at a small inn 
in the country with her daughter: the 
daughter, Mrs. B——, had left the house 
a few days before the mother. ‘ Did you 
like the place?’ I asked of my friend: 
‘was it comfortable ?}— No, it was not 
comfortable, but I liked it. It was shab- 
by, and I was much overcharged, but it 
pleased me.’—* What was the mysterious 
charm ?’—‘ Well, when I was coming 
away, the landlady —she had cheated 
me horribly — came to my carriage and 
dropped a courtsey and said, ‘“ My duty 
to. Mrs. B——, ma’am.” Que voulez- 
vous? That pleased me.’” 

Now, a man or woman ‘owes to his or 
her American birth a qualification for 
snobbishness to this degree. No one 
brought up anywhere else would find 
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reason for grateful tears and curious 
musings over the charm of “ancient 
amenities” after having been cheat- 
ed and ill-used. It is as if we were not 
used to the real thing, so were glad to 
see something which had the look of 
what we have dreamed of. L, W. 


INELIGIBLE MEN. 


THE ineligible man is generally a gen- 
tleman of good connections and some 
small fixed income, which is sufficient 
to serve as a narcotic to ambition, but 
which from its incapacity to provide for 
more than one person puts matrimony 
out of reach. “Oh, I’m no marrying 
man,” he says, and is conscious of his 
freedom and of his privileges. The best 
of everything seems to be offered to him : 
he is ami de la maison among all his old 
set of friends, both masculine and fem- 
inine, who have married and settled 
down; he may drop in anywhere to 
dinner, and is a favorite guest at ladies’ 
luncheons; he has invitations to parties 
of all kinds, and never has to buy more 
than an entrance-ticket at the opera. 

The ineligible man is in no way to 
be confounded with “detrimentals,’”’ in- 
eligible although the detrimental may 
be. The distinction is so broad that a 
radical difference may be perceived at 
once. The “detrimental” is considered 
“so dangerous ’’—the “ineligible”’ is “so 
safe.’ The “detrimental’’-is regarded as 
an open foe by parents and chaperons : 
the “ineligible,” on the other hand, is 
the friend of both, and stands, by some 
gift of Nature, even at an early age, to- 
ward young ladies in /oco parentis, and 
is himself a capital chaperon. “Let me 
go, mamma—it’s only with Mr. Brown,” 
the girls urge. ‘Only Mr. Brown” is a 
plea in extenuation of anything uncon- 
ventional. ‘“ Nobody but Mr. Brown” 
makes a fartie-carrée, a hand at whist 
—fills the odd ‘corner everywhere. 

In fact, a man who is known to be dis- 
tinctly not a marrying man has his hay 
to make in a long spell of pleasant wea- 
ther. He is confidential friend to a dozen 
sets of débutantes, who enter society as 
it were under his auspices: he criticises 
them, counsels them, aids them, does 
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everything except interfere with their 
lovers. The moment a lover comes for- 
ward the ineligible man understands if 
he is bright-—or he is forced to under- 
stand if he is dull—that his claims must 
give way. He has, however, the privi- 
lege of taking the place of usher or 
groomsman at the weddings which fol- 
low; he dandles the babies on his knees 
if so inclined, and may have a few named 
after him; he enjoys a sort of hereditary 
friendship for the offspring of the mar- 
riages he himself promoted. It may seem 
for a long stretch of years that he has 
roses without thorns, the sparkle of the 
wine without the dregs, all the comforts 
of life without any drawbacks. He has 
his little income, which he knows how. 
to spend in such a way as to get the ut- 
most out of it for himself: he has pleas- 
ant rooms in a pleasant quarter of the 
town, and takes his meals at clubs or 
goes out to his dinner, breakfast and 
luncheon. Whereas his married friends 
endure the miseries of domestic annoy- 
ances — bills, wretched servants, sick 
wives, troublesome children—he has his 
quiet room, his luxurious meals, his ease 
and leisure in all the daily habits of his 
life. No skeletons lurk in his cupboard: 
he has nothing to fear, even if he has 
nothing to hope, and may calmly sit on 
shore and count the wrecks among the 
barks which put out to sea. 

All this may be very pleasant while a 
man is tolerably young. Then follows 
the time when life becomes a sort of 
Barmecide feast for him. On every hand 
there is beauty, love and duty, but not 
for him. Hitherto he has had an idea— 
vague, yet still actual enough to throw a 
little roselight over his future—that when 
the right time came, and before it was 
too late, he too should marry. He re- 
members with a bachelor’s unspoiled 
vanity all the half triumphs of his youth, 
and makes an effort to win perhaps the 
daughter of one of his old friends. To 
her, however, and to all her friends, 
nothing can be so frankly prosaic, so 
flatly antique, as he. ‘Tis as if Decem- 
ber tried to enjoy the apple-blossoms of 
June. 

It is a blank moment of disenchant- 
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ment and disappointment when the “in- 
eligible man" discovers that he is not 
now-a-days ineligible because he has 
chosen a career without checks and en- 
cumbrances, but because he is too old, 
because the freshness and power of real 
manhood have left him. 
He who will not when he may, 
When he will he shall have nay. 
He has disregarded the poetry and ro- 
mance of youth: he has been satisfied 
with the mere shell of existence, with- 
out reality of feeling or truth of passion. 
Anuncompromising egotist, he has closed 
his heart to the appeals which actuate less 
selfish men; he has wanted no wife and 
children to work and plan for; he has 
- waited until his power of amusing him- 
self is past before he has aspirations for 
the calm comforts of the fireside. After 
playing at being ineligible all through the 
years when he had a chance of making 
what he wanted of his life, it is only fair 
that in his age he should suddenly find 
himself confronted with the idea of his 
actual ineligibility. X. 


LONDON SOCIETY NOTES. 


Mucu has been written and said re- 
specting the London season, in whose 
few weeks (some ten or’ twelve, at the 
very furthest) is concentrated the gayety 
that in other European cities is spread 
over a number of months. This period, 
extending from Easter till the middle— 
or possibly the end—of July, has been still 
‘further curtailed by the very absurd fash- 
ion now prevalent of going out of town 
for the Easter holidays. Fashionable 
families, just as London is beginning to 
look its best under the influence of the 
soft spring sunshine, when flowers are 
blooming in the parks and the trees are 
putting forth their tender buds, rush 
off from their comfortable homes, and 
straightway take refuge at some seaside 
or country resort, there to shiver and be 
chilled for a fortnight, because that is 
“the thing’’ to do. Then they return to 
London, and the society-whirl begins in 
good earnest. It is terribly exhausting 
to its devotees, being far worse from its 
concentration than the gay season in 
Paris or New York. It is no unusual 





thing for a societybelle to attend a din- 
ner-party, the opera and three balls in 
one night. Visiting, riding or driving in 
the Park, receiving and shopping, fill up 
the daylight hours, so that the period left 
for sleep becomes infinitesimal. It is on 
record that the first wife of Prince Czar- 
toryski (the.daughter of Queen Christina) 
literally died of exhaustion produced by 
her over-devotion to society; and if one 
half of the English society- girls do not 
annually lose their lives from the same 
cause, this must be attributed to the su- 
perior strength of the British constitu- 
tion, and perhaps also to the amount 
of open-air exercise that is mingled with 
less wholesome pleasures. 

Balls in London are extremely hand- 
some affairs, so far as the decorations of 
the rooms and the profusion of flowers 
employed are concerned. But the sup- 
per is neither so abundant nor so elabo- 
rate as at an American entertainment of 
the same class, being mainly composed, 
as in Paris, of cold dishes, with the ad- 
dition of hot douz//on for the dancers. 
The ‘“German”’ is tabooed, being voted 
immoral, and the “Boston” is not danced, 
the old walse & deux temps taking its 
place. Like the Parisians, the London- 
ers are far inferior dancers to the Amer- 
icans. Dinner parties are also very 
handsome as given in the best houses, 
but the dishes are not so delicate and 
palatable as are the viands offered at 
French and American dinners. During 
the season it is usual for dinner-invita- 
tions to be issued one month beforehand, 
that precaution being necessary to enable 
the giver of the entertainment to get to- 
gether the requisite number and proper 
assortment of guests. For replying to 
invitations printed forms are now used, 
similar in style to the invitation-cards 
themselves. They run as follows: 


“Mr. and Mrs. X—— regret that they 
are unable to accept the kind invitation 
of [here follows a blank for the name] 
for [another blank] evening. [Another 
blank for date]. 

“*62 Queen’s Terrace.” 

The acceptance is of course in a sim- 

ilar style. The cards used are about 
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one-third larger than.an ordinary visit- 
ing-card, and come with envelopes to 
match. Printed cards are almost exclu- 
sively used for invitations, even of a com- 
paratively informal kind. 

The American belle who goes out in 


- London is almost. invariably “ present- 


ed,” and so too.is her English.sister—if 
only she can manage it. But, while any 
respectable American can secure the cov- 
eted privilege by application to the Amer- 
ican minister, the caste-lines that are so 
sharply drawn in England form an impas- 
sable barrier that can in nowise be over- 
leaped between certain non - privileged 
classes and the court. No tradesman, 
however wealthy, however intelligent and 
cultivated, can be presented, nor can his 
sisters or his cousins or his aunts. Only 
the nobility and gentry, bankers, gov- 
ernment officials or the like may dare 
to intrude within the charmed circle that 
surrounds the throne. Once upon a time 
a wealthy tailor, by dint of “cheek,” did 
achieve the honor of a presentation, but 
his daring deed was discovered, and he 
was politely invited to withdraw his name, 
since he could not very well be forced to 
unpresent himself. The regulations re- 
garding costume are exceedingly strict, 
not only as relates to the court-suits of 
the gentlemen and the court-trains of the 
ladies, but even the feathers and gloves 
of the latter. They must appear in trains, 
feathers and lappets, or the lappets may 
be replaced by short tulle veils reaching 
to the shoulder. And the feathers, veils 
and gloves must always be white, ac- 
cording to a decree issued by no less 
a personage than Her Majesty herself. 
Last season the ladies took to wearing 
feathers, veils and gloves to match their 
dresses, but the queen, by a special or- 
der, put a stop to the innovation. The 
toilettes to be worn by the ladies of the 
court on the occasion of a court-mourn- 
ing are also rigidly prescribed, and woe 
to the unlucky dame who should dare to 
wear satin when the rules say silk, or to 
trim with jet when crape is the order of 
the day! White gloves and white boots 
(dreadful to relate!) may be worn if pre- 
ferred, but it is to be hoped that not even 
an Englishwoman would ever commit so 
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dire a deed as the wearing of white boots 
with a black dress. 

If a dinner-party be given in honor of 
any lady, she it is that must make the 
move after dinner in obedience to a bow 
from her hostess, and she takes prece- 
dence over all the other guests on leav- 
ing the room, for in London quitting the 
dinner-table is quite as solemn and for- 
mal an affair as is the going to it. The 
gentlemen are left at table to take their 
wine while the ladies chat and drink tea 
in the drawing-room. If the dinner is 
given to no special. personage, the ques- 
tion of precedence is settled, as usual, by 
rank. The knotty point asto what for- 
eign ambassador shall. take precedence 
over any other is settled by giving the 
pas to the one that has been longest ac- 
credited to the court of St. James. These 
minute formalities are the bane of social 
existence in London, so far as an Amer- 
ican resident is concerned. And an 
American living in London must’ per- 
force visit among the natives if he or 
she wish for society at all. . There is no 
American colony, as there is in Paris, 
Such of our country-people as dwell in 
London rapidly become affiliated with 
the English, and many of them become 
imbued with the peculiar weakness of the 
nation—namely, snobbery. Some Amer- 
icans who reside in London shrink from 
being considered Americans at all, and 
strive to ape the English in all their pe- 
culiarities and their defects far more than 
in their finer qualities. But this class of 
our country-people abroad is unfortunate- 
ly not confined to London. 

A very onerous peculiarity of English 
society is the universal custom of feeing 
the servants at any house at which an 
entertainment is given. After a dinner- 
party a gentleman will find a liveried 
servant at his elbow to aid him in put- 
ting on his coat. When the customary 
shilling has been offered and accepted, 
flunkey No..1 disappears, and flunkey 
No. 2 advances with the victim’s hat. 
Another shilling and another retreat; 
and up comes No. 3 with the guest's um- 
brella, to be succeeded by No. 4, who 
rushes out to call a cab or to look after 
the carriage. At balls the tariff is less 
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severe, as only the- functionaries in the 
dressing-rooms claim to be paid. But 
a visitor at an English country-house has 
his purse pretty well depleted before de- 
parting. In that case half a crown is 
the smallest douceur that can with pro- 
priety be tendered, and as all the Jerson- 
nel of the establishment is on hand to 
wish the departing traveller good-bye, 
there are always some six or seven at 
least to claim a fee. So important is 
this outside source of profit considered 
by English servants that a very common 
question to be asked by a footman of his 
future master, when in treaty for an en- 
gagement, is, ‘“ Do you entertain much?” 
An answer in the negative is pretty sure 
to put a stop to the negotiations. 

The visiting-hours in London are the 
same as in Paris—namely, from three to 
six—and every lady who has any pre- 
tensions whatever to mingling in society 
has her reception-day. Bread and but- 
ter, cake, tea and coffee are usually of- 
fered to guests on these occasions. As 
a general rule, ladies dress much less, 
either to receive calls or to pay them, 
than they do in Paris, where an elegant 
toilette for the hostess, and for her vis- 
itors as well, is de rigueur. In fact, Eng- 
lish ladies generally dress far less than 
do either the Americans or the Parisians. 
They are fond of cheap finery, of odds 
and ends put together in a rather start- 
ling fashion, of appearing in breakfast- 
caps or brown undressed kid gloves at 
grand dinner-parties or balls, and such 
like eccentricities. As in Paris, nobody 
ever wears handsome dresses while walk- 
ing. Of late there has sprung up among 
a certain set in London a fashion of so- 
called artistic dressing, with results dread- 
ful to contemplate. L. H. H. 


THE ROMANCE OF OLD AGE. 


A FRENCH author of the eighteenth 
century has said that “philosophy has 
given itself infinite trouble to compose 
treatises on friendship and old age, be- 
cause Nature is able, unassisted, to make 


those on love and youth.” But when it 
is love which one thinks of in connection 
with old age, the seeming incongruity 
strikes the world as too ludicrous for 
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anything save a shrug of the shoulders, 
Nevertheless, old age has its romances, 
its passions, its tears, its hopes and dis- 
appointments, its tragedies ; and all these 
more intensely felt than young people 
can, or others zw¢//, understand. , When 
I say old age, I include every age be- 
yond that conventionally belonging to 
romance —not alone that picturesque 
period of extreme decline which ap- 
peals almost as artistically to our sym- 
pathies as the opposite extreme of in- 
fancy. People are apt to imagine that 
old maids and old bachelors do not fall 
in love, that only matter-of-fact things 
occupy the minds of the gray-headed, 
and that hard features and a wrinkled 
skin are incompatible with passion. Even 
the love of married people for each other 
seems to the very young something quite 
different from their own early, perhaps 
fleeting, dreams; demonstrations of af- 
fection incline the young to laugh at 
their elders; and the suspicion of ten- 
der associations or reminiscences in the 
latter becomes a source of incredulous 
wonder rather than of respectful admi- 
ration. Yet nothing is more beautiful or 
more pathetic than such love, inwoven 
with life itself—so much a part of it that 
separate expression is hardly thought of, 
and certainly not needed, The lovethat 
has become a habit is twice sanctified, 
and, fair as the apple - blossom beauty 
of a bridal-day may be, the beauty of 
the golden wedding is infinitely greater. 

But the world does not laugh so much 
at married love as it does at other feel- 
ings when given vent to in old age, for 
marriage has its privileges, legal and 
social, and custom has made it the sup- 
posed sanctuary of elderly fools. What 
the world never forgives is a tendency to 
romance in people no longer young and 
comely. Any motive but love is ascribed 
to a man or woman of a certain age who 
makes a marriage incomprehensible to 
their acquaintances. Ridicule always 
attends such a step, even in the case 
of lovers betrothed from their youth and 
kept apart by circumstances, much more 
in the commoner case of a late acquaint- 
anceship and a proportionately short 
courtship. The consciousness that this 











is so is in itself no slight trouble to such 
couples, who are the more to be admired 
if they bravely face this pitiful form of 
worldly envy. It seems hard for some 
natures to understand that true love is 
of the spirit, and that the spirit seldom 
ages with the body. The odd dispro- 
portion of its growth to that of the body 
is itself a problem, but one whose ex- 
planation does not affect this question. 
Every one knows how at a time when 
the bodily —and sometimes even the 
mental—faculties are fully, or very near- 
ly fully, developed, the spiritual, the im- 
material part of a human being, is strange- 
ly dormant. There are lives in which this 
part only wakes up toward the time when 
the physical growth declines: there are 
others in which, on the contrary, it is 
prematurely quickened, and reaches a 
sensitive degree of perfection to which 
at no period does the physical develop- 
ment correspond. Such things are, and 
we all know instances of their occur- 
ring, though it takes a wise and learned 
man to give an opinion on the probable 
causes of their occurrence. The Greeks 
distinguished between the two instincts 
sometimes confused as /ove—the one of 
the senses, the other of the spirit. The 
former may have existed in youth (it 
generally does in every life at that stage, 
and even when perfectly restrained with- 
in legitimate bounds is often nothing but 
the counterfeit, the Anteros), and yet 
have left a human being without the 
true experience of love. When time 
and knowledge, sympathy and circum- 
stances, have fashioned the character 
and brought it as near perfection as 
mere maturity can bring it, then love 
often ‘steps in and glorifies the decline 
of life. 

Generally, the process of a late-bloom- 
ing love is not so entirely spiritual a phe- 
nomenon, but partakes of many natures, 
and is as much'the outcome of circum- 
stances as it is the crown of a full and 
ripe consciousness of a man’s whole de- 
velopment at its highest point of perfec- 
tion. Still, no matter how much alloy 
there may be in the feeling which alone 
deserves the name of love, its expression 
grows more beautiful and more suggestive 
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as the individuals under its influence grow 
older. The sorrows it brings are more 
sacred and more venerable when they 
assail persons in advanced life. The 
intensity of silent, dignified, unselfish 
grief which a husband of fifty feels at 
the loss of his life-companion has ten- 
fold the strength of the passionate sor- 
row of a young bridegroom bereaved 
of his bride.- The feelings of a father 
losing his grown son are tenderer and 
deeper than the agony of a young moth- 


‘er losing her first-born in its infancy. Time 


itself is an element of grandeur when con- 
nected with grief or love : the network of 
pathetic thoughts and associations which 
it weaves round the heart is ennobling 
and sanctifying. Of all things that are 
beautiful in sentiment, full of tender sug- 
gestiveness and alive with real poetry, 
none can compare with common things. 
The rose-wreaths on a coffin are prosaic 
compared with the forgotten thimble and 
needle left in the sewing on the little 
stand in the accustomed corner. The 
living will not weep when they hear the 
service read over their dead, but the 
sight of the last shoes the dead have - 
worn, the mark left in the book last 
read together, the rattle the child used, 
the broom the wife handled—anything, 
mean, tawdry, soiled it may be, that hasa 
familiar association—will break the heart 
of the one left behind if he chance to let 
his glance fall upon it. 

The same magic that lends poetry to 
such things dignifies and illumines oth- 
er details of homeliness, old age, awk- 
ward manners, rooted customs and for- 
malities, and such barriers to what is 
popularly known as romance. I know 
nothing more charming than real love 
in middle age, with its timidities and - 
delicacies blooming like spring flowers 
on the face of arock. Only affectation 
and “playing at youth” are really con- 
temptible, and almost invariably wher- 
ever you find these the real love is miss- 
ing. Such blemishes are barely tolerable 
in young people, and always lead one to 
suspect the genuineness of the affection 
thereby caricatured, but with elderly peo- 
ple they are simply odious. 

Akin to the romance of old age is the 
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silent, unselfish romance of the awkward, 
the uncouth, the unrequited lover, be he 
young or old. He is a peculiar species 
of human nature—one of the noblest 
and worthiest, and therefore the least 
rewarded ; I might almost add, the least 
appreciated. He always appeals most 
to my sympathy in the books in which 
he appears, and his figure is artistically 
so useful that he appears very frequently 
in novels. His love is always practical, 
always to be relied upon: he never spouts 
heroics, and then refuses to help you at 
a pinch; he does not belong to that ex- 
asperating set of beings, the most com- 
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mon in real life, “who would be so de- — 
lighted to do this for you, only—”’ or who 
“wish you had come a day or two soon-' 
er: they could have done—”’ 
As people grow older themselves, they 
understand the worth of real feeling in 
others, because they have marked in 
themselves ‘its growth, and often its dis-. 
proportion to the bodily growth; but very 
few of those who recognize its worth dare 
stand up against the world’s shallow prej- 
udices and defend the expression of true 
feeling when found in connection with 
unprepossessing and unromantic exter- 
nals. B. M. 
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Wild Life’ in a Southern Country. Boston: 

Roberts Brothers. 

A very sweet and attractive feature of Eng- 
lish current literature is the notice taken of 
rural life and rural scenes, not alone in poetry 
and novels, but in a large class of popular out- 
of-door books, from the familiar one-shilling 
handbooks on British birds, British butterflies, 
British ferns, grasses, etc., toa variety of un- 
systematic, rambling essays for old and young 
describing country scenes or calling attention 
to the common objects of field, lane and river. 
The existence of so full a rural literature 
argues a more extended interest in these 
matters than exists with us—an_ interest 
which has‘sprung, no doubt, from the con- 
ditions of country-life in England, but which 
must be in a measure kept alive by the en- 
thusiasm of so many genial naturalists and 
" pleasant writers. The little books of which 
we speak are not to be confounded with the 
‘‘ primers,” elementary biologies and other 
textbooks which are the outcome of the 
present fashionable rage for popular sci- 
ence. They are apt to be a little old-fash- 
ioned as regards classification, and are not 
always in sympathy with the scientific ideas 
of the day. They are the lineal descendants 
of that grand old epic of natural histories, 
The Natural History of Selborne. 

Here in our own country we have many 
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faithful and efficient naturalists, and an ex- 
tensive government survey which is doing a 
great work in bringing to light the features 
and fauna of our country. In no other coun- 
try has ornithology received so much attention 
from great and original minds, as well as from 
careful, thorqugh workers. But why are our 
birds left altogether to the ornithologist, and 
our insects handed over to the professional 
entomologist? Why do we disdain to know 
a thrush from a sparrow, and ignore every- 
thing which goes on in the living world 
around us? True, we have had Thoreau, 
that unique poet, naturalist, mystic and sol- 
itaire, and we would not seem ungrateful 
for two lesser essayists who are near akin to 
the class of English naturalists of whom we 
have spoken— Mr. Wilson Flagg and Mr. 
Burroughé, both bright observers and’ charm- 
ing writers. But two men do not exhaust the 
field, and Mr. Burroughs, the more gifted of 
the two writers, often has recourse to a literary 
and self-conscious method, aiming a little 
too much at picturesqueness and bringing in 
literary themes to the assistance of his rural 
ones. 

In the book before us—the chapters of | 
which appeared as a series of articles in the 
Pall Mail Gazette—while care is by no means 
lacking, there is not a trace of conscious effort. 
The author places himself in some character- 
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istic spot on the downs, outside the farm- 
house or in the harvest-field, and from his 
quiet corner of observation gives a faithful 
transcript of the scene around him, studying 
human, bird and insect life in the same spirit 
of quiet, sympathetic research. The style is 
clear and simple, with no niceties to pick 
out and admire or any affectations to blame. 
The charm of the book lies in its limpid re- 
flection of the charm of ‘the scene, and will 
be felt only by those whose kindred taste 
gives them an interest in the subject. 

It is a book which to an English reader 
would recall familiar scenes or point out 
many interesting minutie which his own 
observations had overlooked. To an Amer- 
ican one it ought to have an interest as a bright 
and faithful genre picture of English rural life. 
We find many little particulars concerning old 

* customs, such as Hardy reproduces in his nov- 
els. It is interesting to compare this account 
of them with that in Hardy’s books, of which 
this serves as a sort of commentary, at the 
same time offering an additional testimony 
to their truth and accuracy of detail. 

The pages devoted to birds show much 
nicety of observation, the kind of information 
given being just what the regular ornithol- 
ogies often fail to notice. There is a fresh- 
ness in the account even of those oft-de- 
scribed birds the rook and the cuckoo: 
the book abounds in personal observations, 
acute suggestions and descriptions which are 
almost photographic in their clearness and ac- 
curacy. Numerous small but characteristic 
features in the habits, flight, etc. of different 
birds are noted down, and many of the ob- 
servations recorded seem to us to have a real 
value. Such minute details in regard to the 
habits even of well-known species, trivial as 
they may appear, mark the careful naturalist, 
and the faculty of collecting them is much 
rarer than is usually supposed. 


English Actors from Shakespeare to Mac- 
ready. By Henry Barton Baker. Two 
volumes. (Amateur Series.) New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 


It is a trite saying that the actor’s art per- 
ishes with him, but his fame is, perhaps, con- 
sidering that fact, greater in proportion than 
that of the writer or painter, who is less de- 
pendent on the memories of his admirers. 
There is a never-dying fascination about the 
records of those bygone kings and queens 
of the stage, their magic power over their 
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contemporaries, their unfettered lives, their 


vicissitudes and quaint unrestrained humors. 


Their careers have afforded material for many 
a book, but we are always ready to hear of 
them again, and a few unhackneyed stories 
(new or unpublished ones are not to be ex- 
pected at this date) will form an easy excuse 
for retailing them all. -Mr. Baker treads the 
same ground as Mr. Fitzgerald and Dr. Do- 
ran, but it is a highway where one man has 
as good a right as another, provided he di- 
vert us e” chemin. It would be a dull book 
which’ was not readable on such a subject, 
and Mr. Baker is not a dull writer. His two 
volumes are thoroughly entertaining, and full 
enough to be handy as a work of reference. 
They contain biographies, longer or shorter, 
of all the greater stars of the stage, together 
with many lesser ones whose light has not 
burned so long, but who are well worth re- 
membering for their intrinsic merits as well 
as for the stories which cluster about them. 
Mr. Baker has adopted the excellent plan of 
dividing his subjects into groups, the Cibber, 
the Garrick period, etc., presenting each act- 
or in relation to his contemporaries and show- 
ing the members of a theatre as they played 
together: a good idea may thus be gained 
not only of the merits of this or that actor, but 
of the real strength of the stage at any given 
time. i 
To form a correct judgment of an actor’s 
merits from the varying opinions of con- 
temporary critics, each of whom is prob- 
ably committed to his own favorite, is a dif- 
ficult matter. Mr. Baker is imbued with a 
large share of stage enthusiasm, of chivalric 
anti-Philistinism and defiance of all narrow 
creeds present or obsolete—a spirit which is 
not out of place in a book like this, where, 
as in any other writing, sympathy with the 
subject is important to any just view of it. 
We cannot help thinking, however, that he 
allows these feelings to lead him into an un- 
necessary partisanship. In his anxiety to re- 
habilitate great artists who have been over- 
shadowed by their rivals, or who for some 
other reason have received from posterity 
more than their share of oblivion, he is ra- 
ther prone to depreciation of those greater 
geniuses whose fame has been unanimously 
established and universally handed down. 
The Kemble respectability stirs his. Bohe- 
mianism as a red rag works upon a bull, and 
his judgment of those classic celebrities is 
rather a summary and precipitate one. 
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The Lady of the Aroostook. By W. D. 
Howells. * Boston: Houghton, Osgood & 
Co. 


It is already too late to say anything about: 
The Lady of the Aroostook—not that people 
have done talking about it, but for the very 
reason that it has been so much talked over. 
The demure “ Lady,” with her unconscious, 
wild-rose freshness, has made friends on all 
sides: the book has been. already handed 
over to Art, and its good things not merely 
enjoyed, but enjoyed in the fastidious and 
epicurean way in which Mr. Howells’s wri- 
tings always insist upon being read. It is a 


style which does not aim at large effects, but 


in which a “ point”? is made in every other 
sentence, and every point tells. To speak of 
the author’s pictures of New England scenes 
—of the chill grayness pervading the house at 


South Bradfield or the marvellously real glare | 


of sunshine on a Boston wharf—is but to show 
what every reader has already picked out. 
And there is something more than realism 
in these pictures. Never perhaps have the 
New England provincialisms been render- 
ed in so attractive and truly artistic a man- 
ner as in the delineation of the heroine, where 
they impart an individuality and a quaint half- 
awkward grace such as some English nov- 
elists have drawn from a use of the Scotch 
dialect or of a foreign accent. Lydia is a 
rare and charming personation, a heroine 
who is distinctly and honestly countrified 


without a tinge of vulgarity, and who, though © 


taking but a modest share in the conversation 
of which the book is full, never for a moment 
loses her individuality or incurs the reproach 
of tameness. Of the two young men, one is 
described as having “a certain lady - like 
sweetness of manner,” and the word “ lady- 
like” might, not inaptly, be extended to his 
companion. The most striking feature of 


.each is conscientiousness, yet they are dis- 


tinct types, Staniford being the more orig- 
inal of the two, and, in spite of a lack of 
force, a vivid and well-knit figure. There 
is an unfailing piquancy in the play of‘ his 
somewhat paradoxical character upon the 
more direct and unsophisticated one of the 
heroine. The situation indeed is a ¢rou- 
vaille: its novelty never wears off, and its 


pungency keeps the reader in a continual |, 


ripple of pleasure, neither plot nor incident 
being needed to sustain it. Incident Mr. 
Howells appears to regard as a rock to be 
avoided. Twice during the voyage he touches 





upon it-once in the loss of a chicken; again 
in Staniford’s rescue of the drunken Hicks, to 
which he is moved by a conscientious convic-. * 
tion that his contempt for the drowning man 
calls for an extra generosity in his treatment of © 
him. The eventis prevented from assuming 


heroic proportions by the considerate remind-* - 


er on the author's part that a ship’s boat could 
have accomplished the feat without damage 
to yachting-suits. The requisite ceremony 
of “heaving to” the ship before letting down 
the boat has, however, by a curious inadvert- 
ence, been overlooked. 

° The Lady of the Aroostook exhibits a more 
definite artistic purpose, a broader, mellower 
and less realistic manner, than anything which : 
Mr. Howells has yet written. The notebook 
is kept out of sight, while the fine and pen- 
etrating observation is as conspicuous as 
ever. The shrewd and the poetic are de- 
lightfully combined, making the book a kind _ 


of sophisticated idyl whose Arcadia is the ~ 


deck of the good ship Aroostook. 
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